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Sukhevati 


as a Realization of Peaceful World 


2 


| Ryojun Sato 
(EMR ) 


Human beings—whether Christians, 


Buddhists, Muslims, or whatever religious 
faith they have—are talking of the import- 
ance of the peace in the world and em- 
phasize their ultimate aim as a realization 
of peaceful world. Yet when we look back 
on the history of human beings, we find 
that it is nothing but the uninterrupted 
struggles and conflicts among the different 
classés of peoples and nations. In the past, 
various international organizations were 
trying to bring about the peace in the 
world. Still no real peace comes into ex- 
istence in the world, because they try to 
settle only the problems in the political 
fields. A religion always puts emphasis on 


ordinery people who wish to live a humble. 


but happy life. Of course in the past, 
many wars had been waged in the name of 
religicn, either to destroy other religions 
or to convert heretics. At present, there 
may not be any religion which officially 
claims to be the only right faith in the 
world. Since éach individual is different in 
accordance with the differences of his 
personal characters and circumstances, the 
way of thinking and religious faith differs. 
Still when we realize that man is destined 
to fight and kill one another as long as 
one remains egocentric and ‘self-centered, 


we can start to make fighting and war less 
frequent. 

Similar to all other religious founders, 
Buddha emphasized the world peace and 
happiness of all human beings. This is 
partly due to his personal experience. His 
home country has been threatened by the 
neighbouring kingdom so many times and 
was finally conquered shortly after he 
took an ascetic life. Buddhist scriptures 
tell us that when he was born, a saint 
made a prophecy that if the baby became 
a king, he would be the king of kings, but 
if he took an ascetic life, he would be- 
come a great religious leader. Being the 
heir of -a small kingdom, he had chosen 
the ascetic life and had become the 
founder of Buddhism to propagate ways 


to the happiness of human beings and had 


tried to construct a peaceful world where 
though struggles cannot be ceased by 
struggles can be stopped by tolerance and 


‘harmony among the people. Early Bud- 


dhist scriptures often tell us the import- 
ance of peace. For example, in the famous 
maxims of Dhammapada, Buddha said, 
“You have to get rid of the idea of re- 
venge, because that will bring forth malice 
after malice. If you hold one enmity in 
answer to the other, the enmity will never 
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stop, Instead it will be increased in larger 
and larger numbers. Hatred never ceased 
by hatred in this world. By love alone it 
can be ceased. This is an Ancient Law.” 
The ideal Buddhist order or community 
is called “Sangha.” “Sangha” means an as- 
sembly of Universal harmony; it consists 
of monks, nuns, laymen and laywomen. 
“Sangha” is often compared with the sea 
water because it always tastes the same, 
although water of many different rivers 
has been flowing into it. Among the dis- 
ciples of Lord Buddha are kings, nobles, 
traders, craftsmen, farmers and all sorts of 
people. Even a burglar and courtesan who 
had followed Buddha’s teachings are al- 
lowed to join the order. Upali, a barber 
who had been well-versed in rules and dis- 
ciplines of the order, was included in the 
ten important’ disciples of Buddha. 
Anglimala, a burglar who used to slay 
people and made garlands out of the 
victim’s finger, became the devotee of 
Lord Buddha. Once they joined the order, 
their previous background faded and they 
lived in the perfect harmony. “Sangha” 
can really be said to be a realization of 
peaceful world. Other Buddhist scripture 
which tell us us the importance of peace 
and harmony are as follows: Once in 
Buddha’s life time, there lived a people 
called Vajjis dwellers of Vaisali country 
on the north of river Gange. At that time, 
Ajatasattu, the King of Naghadha, had 
made up his mind to attack the Vaijjis. He 
said to himself, “I will strike these Vajjis, 
mighty and powerful though they be, I 
will root out these Vajjis.” Then the King 
sent one of his ministers to Lord Buddha 
and asked the Master’s advice, when Lord 
Buddha started talking to his disciple 
Ananda. “Have you heard that the Vajjis 
had fore-gathered often and frequently 
the public meeting of the clan?” asked 


Buddha. “So I have heard,” replied he. 
“So long as the Vajjis foregather thus 
often and frequently the public meetings - 
of their clan, so long may they be ex- 
pected not to decline, but prosper.” And 
in like manner, the exalted one, question- 
ing Ananda and receiving a similar reply, 
declared the other conditions which could 
ensure the welfare of the Vajjis con- 
federacy. “So long as the Vajjis meet to- 
gether in concord, and rise in concord, 
and carry out their undertakings in con- 
cord, so long may they be expected not to | 
decline, but prosper,” and so on. This 
story clearly shows us that peace and har- 
mony are the foundations to make society 
and nation strong, and people’s.life happy. 

Theologically and philosophically, 
Buddha’s teaching had been promulgated 
and developed in due course of time and 
what we call Mahayana Buddhism had 
sprung up sometime at the beginning of 
Christian Era. One of the Mahayanistic 
ideas on peaceful world is “Sukhavati” or 
“Pure Land” and “Devotion to Buddha 
Amitabha or Amitayus.” We still are not 
very sure about the time and place this 
idea was originated since no archeolo- 
gical evidence such as the statues of 
Buddha Amitabha was found in India. 
Some scholars insist that the idea is of 
Iranian origin since there was the custom 
of worshipping sun beams among the peo- 
ple of that area, but as to this view, fur- 
ther study is still required. “Sukhavati” or 
“Pure land” is the unpolluted world in 
which enlightened Buddhas and Bodhisat- 
tvas live. On the contrary the world where 
ordinary desire-craving beings live, is called 
“dirty, polluted land.” Various Mahayana 
Buddhist scriptures tell us about the variety. 
of Pure Lands. For example, Saddharma 
pundarika sutra (Lotus Sutra) mentions 
the Pure Land of the Vulture Peak, and 
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the followers of the teachings expounded 
in the Sutra is supposed to be reborn in 
this Pure Land. Vulture Peak is located at 
presenz in Rajgiri in middle India where 
Lord Buddha preached many Mahayana 
Sutras. Thus this “Pure Land of the Vul- 
ture Peak” is locating in this world itself, 
while in other Buddhist scripture, Pure 
Land is located in the other, ideal world. 
Aksobaya Buddha or the Immovable 
Buddha lived in a country called Abhirata 
Pure Land which is located in the eastern 
region of the Universe where he is now 
believed to be preaching the Buddhist 
doctrine. Baisajyaguru Buddha or the 
Buddha of Healing who is the Lord of the 
World of Pure Emeralid in the east and 
vowed to cure diseases. Buddha Amitayus 
or Amitabha, i.e., Buddha whose attribute 
is infinite life and light, lives in the Suk- 
havati Pure Land which locates in the 
West. In Japan, especially, Sukhavati Pure 
Land faith is so popular and influential 
that most people recognize this as a sole 
representative of Pure Land. As is men- 
- tioned- before, the origin of Pure Land 
idea is not very clear, but we can not deny 
the influence of traditional Indian thought 
about heaven which had existed long 
before the rise of Buddhist Pure Land idea. 
Among the traditional Indian philosophi- 
cal writings, Upanisad mentions that those 
who became an enlightened will, after 
death, go up to the heaven and never will 
be reborn in this world, while ordinary 
man af practice will go up to the moon 
but comes back to the earth according to 
his merits he had done in his previous 
‘birth. Since ascending to heaven is the ideal 
way of life after death, the heavenly 
world is explained as all beautiful and un- 
polluted. There are lakes, ponds, trees, 
cities, places of splendid sights. Such des- 


cripticns, no doubt, give the ground to _ 


the rise of Pure Land idea. 

A Buddhist scripture also mentions 
about the ideal world of Northern Khalu 
country where mountains, rivers, trees 
and. lakes are made of four kinds of jewels 
and when one steps on the earth, the earth 
sinks,but when one lifts up his foot, earth 
recovers to its normal level. In the smaller 
Sukhavati vyuha Sutra, or smaller Pure 
Land Sutra, the scenery of Pure Land is 
vividly mentioned. “After you have passed 
from here over a hundred thousand dis- 
tances of Buddha countries, there is, in 
the western part, a Buddha country, a 
world called Sukhavati. And there, a Bud- 
dha called Amitayus, fully enlightened 
one, dwells now, and remains, and sup- 
ports himself and teaches the Law of 
Buddha. Now do you think for what 
reason is that world. called Sukhavati? In 
that world there is neither bodily nor 


“mental pain for living beings. The sources 


of happiness are innumerable there. And 
again, that world is adorned with seven 
terraces, with seven rows of palm-trees 
and with strings of bells. It is enclosed on 
every side, beautiful, brilliant with the 
four gems. With such arrays of excellances 
peculiar to a Buddha country is that 
Buddha country adorned. 

After reading all these descriptions 
about Pure Land, one may say that this is 
nothing but the exposition of Utopia. But 
Lord Buddha further teaches us that every 
human being, without exception, even 
those who have been committing grave sins, 
consciously or unconsciously, can be saved 
and will be born in the Pure Land, when 
one has faith in Buddha Amitabha. 

Man always seeks for the ideal world, 
not only materially but also spiritually un- 
polluted pure world. Buddhist Pure Land 
idea is a realization of peaceful world. 


Confucian Humanity and World Peace 


Lew Seung-kook 


(HRE ) 


I. The Origin of the Problem k 


__- Today we live in a confused and inse- 
cure world, unlike any age before us. In 
the whole world there is no nation or dis- 
trict that is at peace. The conflict between 
nations is widespread and varied. There is 
the politico-economic conflict between 
the need to preserve resources and expand 
markets, and at the same time there is the 
discrimination of races and its consequent. 
social unrest. There are also the doctrinal 
disputes between religions and among re- 
ligious sects resulting in the battles and 
wars that we can see, and those we cannot 
see. . 
In the midst of such difficulties we are 
called to combine our wisdom and strength 
to overcome the problems that surround 
us. But it is questionable whether there 
will be any famous statesman, soldier or 
thinker who will be able to solve them for 


us. In order completely to solve this state 


of affairs we wish for a sage to appear who 
will bring us light. 

Confucianism is a religious and philo- 
- sophical movement based upon the 
thought of Confucius. It is the basis of the 
political, economic, and educational struc- 
tures and philosophy of those countries 
that came under Chinese cultural influence, 
especially those that adopted the use of 
Chinese characters. It also forms a common 
ethical value system for these countries. 
Although Confucianism changed in the 


centuries after the death of Confucius, its 
main tenets and its spirit of humanism 
have remained. : 
With the introduction of Western 
thought and its concurrent military, eco- 
nomic, and political structures into Korea, ` 
China, -and other Asian countries, their 
traditional socio-political and ethical struc- 


- tures and philosophy began to change. 


Since the end of the Ching Dynasty, 
Western European thought and technology 
has increasingly dominated the Asian in- 
tellectual world. This has resulted in two 
different responses. One, from the point | 
of view of Western thought, is a type of 
Europeanization, a desire to create a com- 


. pletely new way of thinking based on Euro- 


pean culture. The other response has been 
to preserve the traditional Asian social 
and intellectual structures while criticizing. 


Western culture, or at the most, to make 
use of Western European structures while 


preserving the Asian point of view. Today 
almost all Asian countries are living under 
some form of Western political system. 
They thus wish to deny or at least escape 
from premodern ideas and social struc- 
tures. They consider a rapid change to 
Western European modes of social living 
to be most productive and expedient. The - 
newly formed republics of Asia today 
adopt slogans of scientific education and 
democratization. 

Economically speaking, the develop- 


` ment of scientific technology is the most 
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essential thing for the development of 
backward countries; in industrial society 
the highest goal is maximum efficiency. 
At the same time, democratization is em- 
phasized as the best means of changing 
from a feudal class society to an equali- 
tarian society. But unfortunately, in the 
way of thinking that emphasizes rationa- 
lity and maximum efficiency, there seems 
to be a tendency that denies traditional 
> ways of living. Scientific technological 
society, while systematizing society and 
mechanizing life also reduces man’s crea- 
tivity and spontaneous sense of freedom. 
Since universal cultural uniformity 
and rational generality is emphasized, the 
coutinuance of one’s own country’s uni- 
que tradition and cultural heritage be- 
comes a matter of secondary importance. 
Even though the development of 
science or industry produces material 
wealth, we cannot say that this by itself 
brings peace. Peace is born of a free spirit 
.and cen be called the clean bright vitality 
of the mind. Man’s desire is to attain 
peace, therefore scierice should be a means 
to achieve peace. Thus science is nothing 
more than science, no matter how well 
developed. Science is in the sphere of 


material things and peace belongs to the 
‘sphere of man. If mere science and tech- 


nology are over-estimated, then man be- 
comes alienated and loses his traditional 
value system, a condition which leads to 
modern wars. True peace is not a decrease 
of individuality but rather it allows every- 
one tc exist according to his own style. If 
the strong dominate the weak either in 
economic or religious phenomena, we 
cannot call this a relationship of peace. 
World peace does not mean cultural uni- 
formity, but rather it means a recognition 
of all cultures and it supports their inde- 
pendeat. creativity. But in fact, rich and 


powerful countries too often look down 
upon the culture of the weak and poor 
countries. They have the advantage in in- 
ternational relations. Though they may 
give arms and foreign aid, one may hardly 
call such a relationship truly peaceful. 

But before we even talk of ideal peace, 
let us note the problems of highly de- 
veloped industrial nations, such as the in- 
crease in pollution, the destruction of re- 
sources, the decline in morality, increasing 
violence, and drug addiction. All these re- 
trogressive phenomena are spreading across 
the world. These are the limitations of 
Western material civilization; it is now 
time for all of us to re-evaluate it and re- 
form modern civilization. This problem , 
cannot be solved by the power of science ` 
but is actually a problem of the spirit of 
man who makes science. 

The progress of science should produce 
peace and happiness for man, but seem- 
ingly it has prevented world peace. Scienti- 
fic development based on competition 
and egoism. has prevailed, but this com- 
petitive spirit and egoism has resulted in 
the ‘subjugation of others, thievery, war, 
and the destruction of human love, faith, 
and propriety. This shakes the verv 
foundation of peace. Therefore as indus- 
trialism develops there is more need to ex- 
amine ethics and morality which are based 
upon an understanding of human relations. 


II. The Basic Spirit of Confucianism and 
the Concept of Peace 


In ancient China the teachings of the 
Hundred Schools were of course all dif- 
ferent, each having its own theory and 
point of emphasis, but they all shared the 
‘same ideal, that is the peace and prosperity 
of the whole world. Of these schools Con- 
fucian thought as shown in the Four Books. 
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and Five Scriptures was ultimately con- 
cerned with the complete development of 
the individual and society. This is what is 
meant by Moral Cultivation, Regulation 


of the family, Governing the nation, and 


Establishing peace on earth. 

The first condition for world peace is 
freedom from material poverty, second is 
the security and welfare of the people, 
and third is a healthy spirit among men 
and the establishment of a trustful, 
sincere, loving human spirit. With these 
conditions world peace is possible. 

In the Shu-ching ( #4 ) of Con- 
fucianism, we read of three aspects of 
social security and peace: (1) Right Virtue, 
(2) the Necessities of Life, and (3) Good 
Living. 

The principle of Necessities of Life 
means that the goods of life should be 
produced and supplied so that the people 
can live comfortably. This means the 
production of quality goods through 
scientific technology. Good Living means 
that in matters of food, clothing, and 
shelter, people should be able to live with- 
out suffering, famine, sickness, and the 
onslaughts or weather. This involves the 


establishment of social welfare and public 


health programs for the people. 

Right Virtue means that fathers love 
their sons, sons are respectful to their fa- 
thers, brothers are loving, and husbands 
and wives live in harmony, because men 
live according to the spirit of Tao. This 
means that personal, family, and social 
morality is properly maintained. 


When these three aspects are fulfilled 
completely and there is no defection in 
them, there will be peace in society. But 
today’s industrial society based on scien- 
tific technology is only concerned with 
material goods, so that the sense of Right 
Virtue for cultivating the heart is despised. 


On the other hand, religion is concerned 
with security and peace, and therefore 
stresses the Cultivation of Conscience,but 
has not been able to influence the indus- 
trial society at its core. In other words the 
mind, the body and material dimensions 
are not seen as one complete whole, and 
the resulting suspicion and alienation are 
the results of contradictions in the modern 
world. This is the reason why there is no 
peace today. 


Economic development based on 


` science and technology is achieved through 


the free rein of man’s unlimited desires 
and sense of. free enterprise, while religion 
is based on a belief in sanctity which pro- 
poses the rectification of society. The 
problem before us is whether the contra- 
diction between religion and science « can 
be resolved. 

Confucianism originally did not divide 
the ideal from the real world. Firmly based 
in actual society, Confucianism seeks to 
improve society and raise it to the 
standard of Truth. This is the special char- 
acteristic of Confucianism. Religion usual- 
ly looks to some world outside the actual 
one, and tries to bring Truth from above 
into the human situation. But Confucian- 
ism is based on the view of Truth that 
works from the bottom up, from the actual 
to the ideal. 

Of course human moral behavior fol- 
lows that of heaven; it should not be a 
creation of man’s will. We need the atti- 
tude of cultivation through deep self-ex- 
amination and the production of bright 
virtue. 

The ideal of Confucianism is the em- 
bodiment of the metaphysical Tao in the 
actual concrete world. Confucianism 
springs from the thought of Confucius 
and Mencius. After Confucius, the Confu- 
cian scholars sometimes became solely 
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concerned with the real world and at 
other times became solely concerned with 


abstract metaphysics. The Sung Dynasty . 


Neo-Ccnfucianism was directed towards 
metaptysical speculation. The Ching 
Dynasty Practical Learning School was 
solely concerned with the real problems 
of society. 

Of course there are reasons for these 
tendencies, but the two special character- 
istics are evident. In ancient China Hsun 
Tse ( %7 ) favored the practical social 
aspect, but Mencius favored the idealistic 
aspect of Confucianism. However Confu- 
cius was able to balance the two, so he 
was a sage. , 

If we examine the original meaning of 
the Chinese characters for the word 
“peace” we see that Ping (Æ ) refers to 
the natural rhythm of men’s breathing 
and means complete rest. Hê ( 4c) is dif- 
ferent from Tung ( A ) and recognizing in- 
dividuality it is directed to the develop- 
ment cf innate talent and ability. _ 

It refers to harmony in diversity. It is 
like many instruments, each with their: 
own sound, that combine to form a sym- 
phony Tung (@ ) means absolute con- 
formity to those who rule by those who 
are ruled. This is a state that is business- 
like, unfeeling, devoid of spontaneity, and 
creativity. 

The way of Confucianism is the Way 
of Man, Heaven, and Earth. The Way of 
Heaven is inherent in the Way of Man. 
The Way of Earth is included in the Way 
of Man also. Thus Man forms the central 
axis. The Way of Confucianism is the 
Way cf benevolence. Jen (4=) refers to 
man, the form of a healthy, mature man, 
the ideal man. A benevolent man means 
nothing less than a sage, the gentleman 
who is full of virtue. 

The basic spirit of Confucianism is 


directed towards the manifestation of 
humanity, Jen Tao (4-38). The concept 
of peace means that we are all able to be 
ourselves and at the same time be in har- 
mony with cthers. Independence and in- 
terdependence, harmonized independence, 
and mutual interdependence are the hall- 
marks of peace. 


Il. Modern Society—Confucian Prospects 
for the Future 


- Modern society is more open than the 
closed society of the past. Just as different 
social groups exist in tight interrelations, 
so do all modern nations. Independence 
and mutual interrelations must be main- 
tained in harmony. When military, eco- 
nomic, and religious relations are main- 
tained in a correct balance it would be 
safe to say that stability and peace will 
also be maintained. 

The basic problem which arises today _ 
is how the principle of international peace 
and national independence can be main- 
tained. Confucianism traditionally main- 
tained that relations between all Asian 
peoples were to be maintained upon the 
basic principles of mutual trust and justice 
or righteousness. Upon the basis of these 
two principles, they were able to establish 
interrelations and still maintain their parti- 
cular national characteristics. This is what 
has come to be known as the thought of 
“Chunchu”’.- . 

The spirit that is embodied in the 


‘Spring-Autumn Annals has since the time 
of Confucius played an important role in 


the development of history in China, 
Korea, and Japan. But the forms which 
that spirit has taken are different in each 
country. Unlike Korea or Japan, China 
has always been a strong country and has 
emphasized the aspect of unification in 
the form of strong governments, and 
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strong relations with its neighbors. Korea 
and Japan have traditionally been weak 
countries; their spirit has manifested itself 
in the rejection of foreign invasions. The 
spirit of the Spring and Autumn Annals is 
in fact humanistic and stresses freedom 
and tolerance. At the same time it is op- 
posed to injustice and corruption; this 
‘characteristic can appear as a spirit of re- 
jecting foreign exploitation. This is not 
contradictory; it shows the two sides of 
this spirit, one being justice and the other 
benevolence. Certainly if the unification 
aspect is carried to an extreme, oppressive 
policies can easily result, and if the rejec- 
tion aspect is over-emphasized, a country 
can too easily fall into chauvinism and iso- 
lationism. If Chinese thought or the 
thought of surrounding tribes is absolut- 
ized, there develops a tendency to look 
down on surrounding peoples and to 
‘abuse their cultural dignity. In light of the 
spirit of the Spring and Autumn Annals 
this is a serious misunderstanding. 

We might cite the example of Confu- 
cius in the Analects when he said, “If 
China has no true king, we cannot com- 
pare her with the barbarian countries who 
do.” Han Yü also said, “Confucius wrote 
the Spring and Autumn Annals. If kings 
use barbarian manners then we consider 
them to be barbarians. If they follow re- 
fined manners, we treat as a cultured 
people.” About Han Yü’s comment Song 
Shi Yeol wrote: “The way of the Annals is 
that even in China if barbarian manners 
are employed they become barbarians. 
What Han Yù said about the Annals was 
very dignified. He certainly understood 
their essence.” l 

Confucius’ meaning of “Hwa” ( # ) in 
the expression “Chung Hwa” (##) and 
“I” (& ) in the expression “Hwa-l” ( #8 ) 
was not to unfairly discriminate between 


races and states, but rather to carefully 
evaluate the excellence of cultures and: the 
origin of “Tao” (¥ ). 

Confucianism contains many diffetent 
ways of looking at man. Man is biological, 
psychological, ethical, philosophical, and 
religious. We must view man on his ethical 
side as well as his religious side. The Con- 
fucian view of man is a comprehensive 
view of the total man from his biological 
to his religious side. 

The 16th century Korean Neo-Confu- 
cian scholars and their vast studies in Li, 
Chi, Shin, Seng, (Principle, Material force, 
Heart, Nature) can help us in our resolu- 
tion of the problems that confront us to- 
day. Material Force (Chi) belongs to the 
area of science. Li, Tien Li or Principle, is 
the dimension of religion. They are neither 
separated nor mixed. We might say that 
the construction of a logic that will bring 


_ together and harmonize within man the 


principle of Li and Chi, is the most sub- 
lime task in the history of philosophy. 

Every religion and philosophy is based 
on a trans-national, universal character and 
the principle of absolute equality; so dis- 
crimination and the limitations in attitude 
of superiority versus inferiority are elimi- 
nated. But how this principle will be ap- 
plied within a concrete situation is a diffi- 
cult problem. It must be applied in each 
situation according to the conditions of 
time and place. It is a problem of creating 
the limitless within limitation, of seeing 
when discriminations appear even in 
equality. This is no mere realism. Confu- 
cius called this “the Tao in time.” 

On the basis of the spirit of “Jen Tao,” 
Confucianism should advance itself to a 
higher level by acknowledging the pheno- 
mena of dehumanization and the conflicts 
of the modern age in accordance with the 


thought of “Chung Hê” ( F4). 


Christian Influence on Dr. Sun Yat-sen 


and President Chiang Kai- shek 


John C. H. Wu 
(REH) 


1. Confucianism and Christianity 

It is well known that both Dr. Sun 
and President Chiang were Christian con- 
verts. Dr. Sun was still in his late ‘teens, 
when he was baptized in the Congrega- 
tional church in Hongkong by an Ameri- 
can medical missionary Dr. Charles R. 
Hager; while President Chiang was already 
in his early forties when he was received 
into the Methodist Church in Shanghai by 
Pastor Z.T. Kaung. Butin both cases, it was 
‘only after aseveral years of Bible reading 
and serious investigation that they finally 
decided to embrace the Christian faith. 
Both of them were deeply steeped in Con- 
fucianism at the time of their baptism. 
Neither of them found any incompatibility 
between Confucian humanism and Chris- 
‘tian spirituality. On the contrary, they 
found that their Confucianism was greatly 
reinforc2d and activated by the new faith. 
Dr. Sun used to advise the Christian youth 
of China in these words: “By making your 
own the consuming passion of Christ for 
the salvation of the world, you will be 
able to fulfil Confucius’ beautiful ideal of 
establisting and realizing ourselves and 
Helping others to establish and realize 
themselves.” 


Christ once said to his disciples, “Do 
not imagine that I have come to abolish 
the Law or the Prophets. I have come not 
to abolish but to complete them.” (Mat- 
thew 5:17) As Dr. Sun and President 
Chiang looked at the matter, a great part 
of the moral teachings of Confucius, 
Mencius and other sages of ancient China 
belongs to the Natural Law, the law which 
God planted in the nature of man and 
which man knows instinctively. An an- 
cient ode said: 

Heaven gives life to the teeming po- 

pulace, 

Affixing a law to each and every species, 
Man being endowed with a constant 
norm, i 
He naturally delights in normal virture. 

Now, if the precepts of Natural Law 
are made by God himself, they cannot 
possibly be in conflict with Christianity, 
which is a religion professedly revealed by 
God. In this sense, we can truly assert that 
grace perfects nature. 


2. Philosophy of Evolution 


How deeply Confucian and Christian 
Dr. Sun was, is nowhere more evident 
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than in his philosophy of human nature 
and human evolution. As his son Dr. Sun 
Fo so aptly points out, “His revolution 
was motivated by Love and mutual aid, 
not by Hate and class war, as was the case 
with Marx, who, by blindly applying a na- 
turalistic. philosophy to human society, 
was actually contradicting and rebelling 
against the distinctive nature of man.” To 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen, the principle of mutual 
aid is more than a moral law, it is a precept 
of natural law derived from the cosmic 
process of evolution. He has summed up 
his whole philosophy of mutual aid in a 
splendid passage, which is worth quoting 
atlength: ~ 
The foundations of the evolution of 
mankind are quite different from the 
basic principles of the evolution of 
other creatures. Among the latter, 
mutual struggle is the law, whereas men 
are guided by the principle of mutual 
aid. Society and the state are the crystal- 
lization of mutual aid. Love, justice, 
wisdom and morality are the function- 
ing of mutual aid. Mankind develops 
and progresses only on the condition 
that it obeys this fundamental principle; 
otherwise it perishes. The reign of this 
principle of mutual aid must have begun 
hundreds of thousands of years ago with 
the advent of man, but how is it that 
mankind has not up to now been able to 
act fully on the principle? The answer is 
to be found in the fact that mankind 
originally had evolved from the lower 
animals and, in the scale of the total 
time of the world’s existence, the third 
“stage of evolution is yet of short dura- 
tion, too short for all the animal heri- 
tage to be purified. But ever since man- 
kind entered upon the period of civiliza- 
tion, his inner. being has spontaneously 
tended to the principle of mutual aid 
which is oriented to the ultimate goal. 


What is this ultimate goal? It is none 


other than what Confucius was referring 
to when he said: “When the Great Way 
prevails, the whole world will dedicate 
itself to the common good; and what 
Jesus had in mind when he prayed: 
“Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven.” This is what mankind hopes 
for in the depth of its heart—the trans- 
formation of the present world of mis- 
eries into a world of heavenly bliss. 


According to Dr. Sun, the upward 


-urge of evolution still continues to work 


in the human mind. In a speech delivered 
at the National YMCA in Canton in 
October 1923, he said: 
The forte of religion lies in its emphasis 
on the relation between man and God. 
Its highest aspiration is to arrive at what 
the ancients called the unity of heaven 
and man. Now, judging by the natural 
course of evolution, man evolves, by a 
leap upward, from the lower animals. ` 
Man is distinguished from other animals 
by the possession of human nature. But 
as the upward tendency continues, 
human nature should tend to be trans- 
formed into something spiritual and 
holy. In order therefore to form a true 
personality, one must get rid of the 
beastly nature, so that the divine nature 
may bud forth. This is the ultimate goal 
of human progress. 


3. The Upward Urge and Christogenesis 


These profound insights into evolu- - 
tion and human nature constitute the 
fundamental starting points of President 
Chiang’s Weltanschauung and philosophy 
of life. He has identified the upward ten- 
dency with the tendency toward altruism. 
President Chiang says: 

Originally descended from the animal 

kingdom, where the struggle for ex- 

istence prevails, man’s evolution is gov- 
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ered by the upward urge intrinsic to 
life itself: namely, the tendency toward 
altruism. This altruist urge, when 
cherished in the heart, is called “virtue”; 
when.expressed toward others, it is called 
“socdness.” The value of “virtue” lies 
in the fact that it is felt interiorly; the 
value of “goodness” lies in the fact that 
it is extended to others. What is felt in- 
teriorly corresponds to what the Ta 
Hstieh (The Great Learning) calls “bright 
virtue”; what is extended to others cor- 
responds to what it calls “ultimate good- 
ness.” Only when a man possesses a 
sincere inclination to benefit others can 
he proceed from the love of his next of 
kin to the love of the people, and from 
the love of people to the love of all crea- 
tures. Thus, the love of one’s parents 
and brothers, the love of mankind, the 
love of society, the love of one’s coun- - 
try and people, are all the flowering 
fort: of the little spark of altruism in 
one’s heart. (“The Importance of Revo- 
lutionary Philosophy”) 


To President Chiang, the nature of 
man is deeply rooted in the nature of God, 
for the simple reason that human nature is 
something God himself has conferred on 
man. This is the Confucian way of saying 
that man is made in the image of God. So, 
_ if a man'can develop to the utmost point 
the virtues of humanity, justice, propriety 
and wisdom inherent in his nature, he can 
be said to have fulfilled the nature of man, 
thus preparing the way for the emergence 
of the divine nature in him. - 

In this connection, I wish to point out 
that these thoughts on the evolution of 
the world are strikingly similar to Teilhard 
de Chardin’s idea of Christogenesis as ex- 
pounded in The Phenomenon of Man 
(Harper, New York, 1961. With an Intro- 
duction by Sir Julian Huxley). Speaking 
of the vlace of man in the universe, he 


observes: 

Man is not the centre of the universe as 
once we thought in our simplicity, but 
somethitg much more wonderful—the 
arrow pointing the way to the final uni- 
fication of the world in terms of life. 
Man alone constitutes the last-born, the 
freshest, the most complicated, the most 
subtle of all the successive layers of life. 
(p. 223) 


Then he raises a thoughtful question: 
“After the long series of transformations 
leading to man, has the world stopped? Or, 
if we are still moving, is it not merely in a 
circle?” (p. 231) He presents the dilemma 
of the modern world in graphic terms: 

Either nature is closed to our demands ` 
for futurity, in which case thought, the 
fruit of millions of years of effort, is 
stifled, still-born in a self-abortive and 
absurd universe. Or else an opening ex- 
ists—that of the super-soul above our 
souls, but in that case the way-out, if we 
are to agree to embark on it, must open 
out freely onto limitless psychic spaces 
in a universe to which we can unhesi- 
tatingly entrust ourselves. `` 


Between these two alternatives of abso- 
lute optimism or absolute pessimism, 
there is no middle way because by its 
very nature: progress is all or nothing. 
We are confronted accordingly with two 
directions and only two: one upwards 
and the other downwards, and there is 
no possibility of finding a halfway - 
house. i : a 

On neither side is there any tangible evi- 
dence to produce. Only. in support of 
hope, there are rational invitations to an 
act of faith. l 


At this cross-roads where we cannot 
stop and wait because we are pushed 
forward by life—and obliged to adopt an 
attitude if we want to go on doing any- 
thing whatsoever—what are we going to 
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decide? (pp. 231-2) 
Finally, Teilhard states his own choice in 
unequivocal terms: 
In the last analysis the best guarantee 
that a thing should happen is that it 
appears to us as vitally necessary. 


We have said that life, by its very struc- 
ture, having once been lifted to its stage 
of thought, cannot go on at all without 
requiring to ascend. ever higher. 


This is enough for us to be assured of 
the two points of which our action has 
immediate need. 


The first is that there is for us, in the 
future, under some form or other, at 
least collective, not: only continuation 
but also survival [The French original is 
sur-vie, a superior form of life] . 

The second is that, to imagine, discover 
and reach this superior form of exis- 
tence, we have only to think and to 
walk in the direction in which the lines 
passed by evolution take on their maxi- 
mum coherence. (pp. 232-3) 


Now, the remarkable thing is that this 
vision and this choice of Teilhard’s corres- 
pond exactly to the vision and choice of 
Dr. Sun and President Chiang, who like- 
wise have seen that there is an upward 
urge in the whole process of world evolu- 
tion, that this upward urge does not stop 
in the stage of man; and that this upward 
urge towards Divinity is identical with the 
expanding tendency of love. 


4. Human Effort and Predestination 


The universe, as President Chiang looks 
at it, is by no means something stiff and 
static, a lifeless colossus. It is something 
that possesses life, vital energy, signifi- 
cance, never ceasing to be creative and 
ever renewing itself. It is a living organism, 
made fo carry out the mysterious pur- 


poses of God and to serve the vital needs 
of man. Thus, there is a pre-established 
harmony between the universe and man 
according to the plan of Divine Provi- 
dence. In the mind of President Chiang, 
the Chinese.Weltanschauung and Christian 
faith are wedded together. This is why he 
was so fond of quoting St. Paul’s words: 
“Now we know that for those who love 
God all things work together unto good, 
for those who, according to his purpose, 
are saints through his call.” (Romans, 8: 
28) 

During his long life, there is no telling 
how many crises he experienced, in which 
things looked extremely dark. But trust- 
ing fully in God, he never gave up hope, 
and in the end many a misfortune turned 
out to be a blessing in disguise. He always 
believed: that ultimate victory belongs to 
those who fight with all their might and 
with all their heart for the love of God 
and for the well-being of mankind. On the 
one hand, he believed implicitly in Divine 
Providence; on the other, he believed in 
the necessity of human coorperation. Para- 
doxical as it may sound, he viewed human 
effort as an essential part of Divine Provi- 
dence. He would have agreed with Justice 
Holmes who said: “The mode in which 
the inevitable comes to pass is through ef- 
fort.” In fact, Christ himself had laid the 
greatest stress on the importance of 
human effort in developing God-given 
talents. 


5. Christ as a Revolutionary 


It is significant that both Dr. Sun and 
President Chiang looked upon Christ as 
the master revolutionary. Dr. Sun once 
announced: ‘I do not belong to the Chris- 
tianity of the churches, but to the Chris- 
tianity of Jesus who was a revolutionary.” 
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As he urderstood it, the term “revolution” 
does not connote anything like reckless 
violence or ruthless destruction. The term 
‘revolution,’ as he used to tell his friends, 
comes from the Book of Changes, where 
it is stared, “The revolution of T’ang and 
Wu [ancient sage kings] was in obedience 
to Heaven and in answer to the needs of 
men.” Therefore, from the very beginning, 
he regarded revolution as a sacred voca- 
tion from God. 

In areal sense, Christianity is the most 
fundamental revolution in the history of 
mankind. It levels all inequalities; it turns 


every th:ng upside down. Listen in the first 


place to the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness: 
Prepare a way for the Lord, 
Make his paths straight. 
Every valley will be filled in, 
Every mountain and hill be laid low. 
Is this not a revolutionary cry? 
The Magnificat of Mary is saturated 
with similar ideas: 
He kas pulled down princes from their 
thrones and exalted the lowly. 
The hungry he has filled with good ` 
things, the rich sent empty away. 
He has come to the help of Israel his 
servant, mindful of his mercy ... 


It is ncteworthy that in this little stanza 
we find an adumbration of the Three Prin- 
ciples of the People, namely, people’s 
political rights, people’s economic and 
social well-being, and people’s nationhood. 

Christ’s Beatitudes and denunciations 
present a thorough reversal of human val- 
ues. He exalts what the world despises, 
and denounces what the world esteems. 
The mission of his life finds a beautiful 
expression in the prophecy of Isaiah: 

He has sent me to bring the good news 

to the poor, ; 

to proclaim liberty to captives and 


to the blind new sight, 

to set the downtrodden free, 

to proclaim to Lord’s year of favor. 

It is little wonder that President Chiang 
should have looked upon Christ as the 
paragon of all revolutionaries. In his public 
message on Christmas of 1944, he gave an 
interesting account of his conversion: 

Fifteen years ago, the Christian church 

was under violent attacks by people 

who were bent upon the annihilation of 

all religions. At that time, I personally 

had no religious beliefs whatever. But 

precisely because there was such opposi- 

tion to the Christian church, I was im- 

pelled by curiosity to study the reasons 

of the anti-Christian movement and at 

the same time to look into the con- 

tents of the Christian teaching. Finally, 

I came to the conclusion that Christ was 

not only the Savior of men and the 

world, but also the model leader of re- 

volution, national and social, as well as 
religious. In his teachings is to be found 

the fundamental spirit of the Three 

Principles of the People. 


With President Chiang, then, Chris- 


tianity and Revolution went hand in hand. 


As his son, Premier Chiang Ching-kuo, has 
so well said, “My father is a dedicated re- 
volutionist, also a devoted and sincere 


‘Christian. He believes in the teachings of 


Christ with the greatest firmness and 
thoroughness and with a most childlike 
simplicity.” He has further said, “My 
father is a revolutionist, filling up his 
Christian life with his revolutionary en- 
deavors to deliver our people from misery 


‘and distress. On the other hand, my father 


is a Christian, confirming his will and pur- 
posé as a revolutionist by the Christian 
spirit of bearing the cross. In this way, it 
is with an attitude at once supremely 
transcendental and perfectly natural that 
he has engaged himself in the great work 
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of Revolution.” It is submitted that the 
transcendental outlook was derived from 
the Christian faith, while the natural 
matter-of-factness came from his lifelong 
Confucian training. 


6. Passion and Compassion 


In short, President Chiang was a man 


of dedication, dedicated to the cause of, 


Revolution and dedicated to the cause of 
Christianity. For him, the two causes 
blended into one. He said: 

l The late Dr. Sun Yat-sen was also a 
Christian. It was by the inspiration of 
Jesus that he worked for the liberation 
of the weak and small nations, for the 
welfare of the suffering masses. His vast 
spirit of righteousness endures forever 
and shines forth with the sun and the 
moon. As one of those engaged in the 
Revolution of the Chinese people, my 
faith in Dr. Sun is so intense that, 
although it cannot be said to be religious, 
it virtuously borders on the religious. In 
this sense, I remain a faithful disciple of 
Dr. Sun in his work of saving the nation 
and the people, just as I am a faithful 
disciple of Jesus in his work of saving 
mankind and the world. (Address to the 
Methodist Episcopal Church Far Eastern 
Mission, March 26, 1937) 


Everybody knows how devoted Presi- 
dent Chiang was to Dr. Sun; but we 
should also realize that his devotion to 
Christ was just as experiential and per- 
sonal. No one to my knowledge had a 
more penetrating insight into the sufferings 
of Christ than President Chiang. This is 
probably because he himself was well 
acquainted with the most intense of sor- 
rows and sufferings in his own strenuous 
life. As he looked at it, the life of Christ 
was one continuous Passion: “Throughout 
his whole life there was not a single day.in 
which Jesus was not suffering the passion. 


From beginning to end, his indomitable 
spirit of enduring hardship and sorrow, 
and of universal love and all-embracing ten- 
derness, was never relaxed for a single 
moment. This is also the greatest lesson I 
have learned from him.” (Ubid.) Only an 
intense- sufferer like President Chiang 
could have felt so deeply compassionate 
with Christ. 


7. A Shining Light in a Dark Age 


It was no Christian faith alone, nor 
Confucian ethics alone, but the two work- 
ing harmoniously together that could have 
produced such marvellous and beautiful 
personalities as the two leading statesmen 
of modern China. In both cases, the stone 
water jars were filled to the brim before 
the grace of Christ transformed the water 
into wine. The trouble with many Chris- 
tians is that their jars are practically 
empty, but they expect miracles to hap- 
pen. The lasting significance of our two 
great leaders to mankind consists in the 
all-important lesson they have given us 
that religion and ethics must’ never be 
separated. Religion without ethics is 
empty, while ethics without religion lacks 
vitality and efficacy. 

To my mind, the most beautiful fruit 
of the Christian faith engrafted upon the 
native culture of China is to be found in 
President Chiang’s radio message delivered 
on August 15, 1945, on the occasion of 
Japan’s surrender. In my limited knowl- 
edge of world history, this is the noblest 
message ever uttered in the field of inter- 
national relations. It is not only a glorious 
expression of the spirit of Chinese culture, 
but also an inspiring example of Christian 
statesmanship. Time does not permit me 
to quote more than a small part of that 
timeless message: 

Right will triumph over might—this great 
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truth which we have never doubted for 
a moment has been finally vindicated. 
Our faith in justice through black and 
hopeless days and eight long years of 
struzgle has today been rewarded. The 
historical mission of our National Revo- 
lution has at last been fulfilled. 


For the peace that lies before us we pay 
grateful tribute, first to the millions of 
our soldiers and civilians who bravely 
sacrificed their lives, to our allies who 
fought by our side for freedom and 
right, and to the Father of our Republic, 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen, who labored all his life- 
time to guide our National Revolution 
to success. But for him, we would not 
be enjoying this day of victory: Above 
all, we join in thanksgiving to our right- 
eous and merciful God. 


World war is indivisible and so is world 
peace. This war has encouraged inter- 
national understanding and mutual trust 
which will serve as a powerful barrier 
against future wars. 


I am deeply moved when I think of the 


teachings of Jesus Christ that we should 
do unto others as we would have them 
do unto us, and that we should love our 
enemies. ` 


All our Chinese brethren should know 
that “Not to cherish any resentment 
against past enmity,” and “To help 
others to start anew in their pursuit of 
the good,” represent the highest and 
noblest virtues in the moral heritage of 
our nation, We have consistently de- 
clared during the war that our only foes 
were the ruthless militarists of Japan, 
not the Japanese people as a whole. To- 
day the enemy troops having been de- 
featzd by the joint efforts of our Allies, 
we should naturally charge them strictly 
to fulfill in good faith all the terms of 
surrender; but this does not mean that 
we should attempt to wreak our ven- 
geance upon them, still less to inflict in- 


sults on their innocent people. On the 
contrary, we should rather have com- 
passion on. the Japanese people who 
have been fooled and driven about by 
their Nazi militarists. We must help 
them to free themselves from whatever 
errors and crimes that they may-have 
committed. If we should answer violence 
with violence, if we should try to requite ` 
their past delusion de grandeur by an 
overweening pride on our part, the result 
would be mutual hatred that knows no 
end. This certainly cannot be the aim of 
our “soldiers of humanity and justice.” - 


8. Freedom of Religious Belief 


I cannot conclude this talk without 
touching upon our two sages’ attitude to- 
ward ‘the freedom of religious belief. Both 
Dr. Sun and President Chiang frankly con- 
fessed the Christian influence on their 
political views. Dr. Sun, for instance, once 
told his fellow Christians in Peking, “I 
owe my knowledge of the revolutionary 
principles mostly to the teachings of the 
church.” President Chiang was even more 
steeped in the Christian faith. On special 
occasions, such as Christmas, Good Friday 
and Easter, he used to issue his messages 
to his fellow Christians expounding to 
them the profound mysteries of the faith 
in a manner worthy of a. Christian theo- 
logian. 

_ But as statesmen, they held the most 
liberal views about the equality of all reli- 
gions. Freedom of belief was among the 
most cherished things in their hearts. 
They were proud of the fact that Chinese 
history is comparatively free from the 
wars of religious persecution, and that the 
Chinese culture is syncretic in character, 
hospitable to alien religions and cultures 
and ready to absorb from them whatever 
is true, good and beautiful. In his book 
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The Destiny of China, President Chiang 
mentioned gratefully what noteworthy 
contributions such imported religions as 
Buddhism, Islam, and Christianity have 
successively made to the native cultural 
` stock of China. 

In his political writings, therefore, 
President Chiang defended not merely the 
Christian faith, but the freedom of religi- 
ous belief in general. To him the freedom 
of religious belief is the minimum condi- 
tion to human happiness. This will be 
clear from the following passage: 


Modern psychologists have tried to cure 
mental diseases with scientific methods. 
While diseases of the nervous system are 
by no means medically incurable, science 
can do nothing to bind up mental- 
wounds and help the sufferer to develop 
an integrated personality. Only religious 
faith and strong belief in certain funda- 
mental principles regulating the life of 
man are really inherert stabilizing forces 
that contribute to the normal develop- 
ment of the human personality. 


In plotting to disrupt the Chinese society 
and exterminate the Chinese nation, the 
Chinese Communists begin by persecut- 
ing religion and restricting our freedom 
of religious belief. It may be that our 
educators and scientists think of religion _ 
‘as a form of anti-scientific superstition 
and, therefore, do not attach much signi- 
ficance to its persecution by the Com- 
-munists. Unfortunately, they fail to see 
that a man without faith has no purpose 
- in life and that a society without reli- 
gion has no spiritual stabilizing force. 
Only when we realize why the Com- 
munists must get rid of religion root and 
branch before they can succeed in con- 
quering the whole world and enslaving 
all humanity, shall we be in a position 
to estimate with complete understand- 
ing the full significance of religion both 
to the individual and to society at large. 


(The Three Principles of the People: 
With Two Supplementary Chapters by 
Chiang Kai-shek, p. 311). i 

A contemporary theologian, Paul 
Tillich, has called our attention to the fact 
that “both physical and mental, individual 
and social illness is a consequence of the 
estrangement of man’s spirit from the 
divine spirit, and that no sickness can be 
healed nor any demon cast out without 
the reunion of the human spirit with the 
divine spirit.” (The Eternal Now, p. 63) 

It is precisely here that President 
Chiang’s life and teachings have lasting 
significance for the contemporary world ` 
and for the future of mankind. A lifetime 
of serious philosophical meditations and 
wholehearted devotion to the Christian 
faith has enabled him to achieve in him- 
self the union of the human spirit with 
the divine Spirit. Having achieved it in 
himself, he has desired with all his heart 
to impart the same kind of happiness to 
all others. His uncompromising opposition 
to materialistic and atheistic Communism 
and state totalitarianism is not motivated 
by Hate, but by his loving concern for the 
spiritual well-being of his compatriots and 
mankind in general. For, he was quite 
convinced that under a Communist regime 
there could be no freedom of religious 
belief and other fundamental rights of 
man. 

To my mind, Confucius holds the uni- 
versal key to all religions. Where Confucius 
finds no room, there cannot be any room 
for Buddha, Mohammed, and Christ, nor 
can there be any room for human dignity. 


Christianity in Asia avd World Peace 


Mei Yipao 
(CHRR ) 


Christianity is an Asiatic religion only 
in point of origin. In point of historical 
develcpment, it is almost completely 
Western. Christianity and Western civiliza- 
tion have exercised a mutual influence for 
so long and to such a thorough-going 
extent that the Western world has been 
referred to, even though loosely, as 
Christendom, and Christianity has been 
generally regarded as the religion par 
excellence of the Western man. 

The introduction and spread of Chri- 
stianity in the bulk of Asiatic countries is 
a relatively recent movement, and one 


inspired by Western Christian missionaries. - 


Jesus Christ’s birth was announced to the 
world with the Heavenly proclamation: 
“Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace goodwill toward men” (Luke 
2:14), Jesus is often referred to as the 
Prince of Peace. It is doubtful, however, 
whether Christian missionaries have 
always been regarded by the Asians as 
messengers of peace and goodwill. The 


introduction of Christianity to Asiatic . 


countries like India, the Philippines, 
China, Japan, etc. is often identified in the 
minds of the people of these countries 
with colonial aggression, military 
conquest, and/or gun-boat policy on the 
_ part of the Western powers, and looked 


upon with suspicion. 

Religious propagation abroad, or 
missionary enterprise, can never expect 
completely smooth or easy sailing. There 
are many natural barriers: language, 
customs, ideologies, vested interests, etc. 
The propagation of Christianity in 
Asia had additional difficulties to over- 
come. 

In the case of China, the founding of 
the Roman Catholic mission may be dated 
1600 when Matteo Ricci arrived in Peking. 
Robert Morrison who reached Macau in 
1815 is usually considered the first 
Protestant missionary to arrive in China. 
The missionary effort of both branches of 
the Christian Church was greatly facilitated 


‘by the Treaty of Nanking of 1842. But 


the Treaty of Nanking was concluded as a 
sequel to the Opium War which, in the 
minds of the Chinese, was the first of a 
series -of humiliating defeat of China at 
the hands of modern Western Powers. The 
Boxer Uprising of 1900 testifies to the 
popular resentment towards the propaga- 
tion of Christianity under the protection 
of foreign military might. Some Chinese 
even accuse Christian missionaries as 
working in collusion with their aggressive 
governments at home. 

As a result, Christian propagation has 
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made progress in Asiatic countries only at 
a snail’s pace. Before the Communist take- 
over of mainland China, Christians under 
‘both the Catholic and the Protestant 
churches amounted’ to less than one 
percent of the total population. The 
percentage of Christians among the 
population is much lower yet in countries 
like Thailand, Burma, and Japan. India 
shows a Christian population of not quite 
two percent. The notable exceptions are 
the Catholic’ success in the Philippines in 
the sixteenth century, and the Protestant 
success in more recent times in Korea. 
The Korean experience is particularly 
interesting in that the Christian mission- 
aries are American—Horace Allen being 
the first resident missionary, arriving in 
Korea in 1884—while the foreign oppres- 
sors are Japanese. Whereas in the case of 
China, it happened that both the first 
Protestant missionaries and the foreign 
oppressors were British. 

However, to measure the influence of 
Christianity in the Asiatic countries by a 
head count of its. converts could be 
seriously misledding. To be sure, there 
were and there are Christians and Christian 
missionaries to whom the only thing that 
matters is the individual’s change of heart 
and his acceptance of Jesus Christ as his 
Lord and Savior. Hudson Taylor, the 
founder of the China Inland Mission, said, 
for instance.: 

To substitute medicine for the preaching 

of the gospel or to put schools or educa- 

tion in the place of spiritual power to 

_ change the heart, would be a profound 
mistake. If we get the idea that people 

are going to.be converted by some 

educational -process, instead of by a 

. regenerative recreation: it, will be a 
profound mistake. If we put our trust in 
money or learning or eloquence, of 

anything but the living God, it will be a 


profound mistake. (Dr. and Mrs. How- 

ard Taylor: Hudson Taylor and the 

China Inland Mission, London, China 

Inland Mission, 1935, p. 407) 

Over and against such a position, 
many other Christian missionaries have 
learned to appreciate the high develop- 
ment of the Chinese civilization, and 
tealized the importance of many-sided 
contacts with the Chinese people and 
society, for the missionary effort to 
succeed. Among the Catholic missionaries, 
the Jesuits led by Ricci might be here 
cited. Timothy Richards might be 
mentioned as an early leader of this 
broadened outlook among the Protestant 
missionaries in China. 

Over the decades and centuries, Chris- 
tian influence has been felt in the Asiatic 
countries far beyond the confines of the 
church buildings and missionary com- 
pounds. In as much as Christianity has 
been so thoroughly intertwined with 
Western thought and institutions, the 
spread of Christianity has often meant the 
simultaneous introduction of Westerniza- 
tion. Modernization inevitably follows. In 
the mind of this writer, the most notable 
item of social change in twentieth-century 
China is the full development of the 
potentialities of the Chinese women. And 
this phenomenal reformation must be 
credited, to a large extent, to the in- 
fluence of Christian ideas and practices. 
About other countries, I speak with less 
confidence. But I dare say, Christianity 
has had a lot to do with the dismantling 
of the caste system in India. It was 
Mahatma Gandhi who, out of his great 
heart, gave the outcastes the name, Hari 
Jan, sons of God, and Gandhi ackowledged 
the Sermon on the Mount of Jesus Christ 


(Gospel acc. to Matthews, chaps. 5-7) as 


one of the leading sources of his own 
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spiritual enlightenment and strength. By 
and large, Christianity stands for equality 
and justice. Over and over again it has 
exercised a liberalizing influence, partic- 
ularly where custom and tradition have 
resulted in prohibitions and strictures. 

Ancther hall-mark of Christianity is 
love and compassion. China has been in 
recent decades repeatedly hit by famine, 
particularly in the agriculturally less 
productive regions. Christian agencies are 
always involved, and sometimes take a 
leading role, in famine relief activities. 
Spasmodic efforts of charity have 
developed in the community a trend 
towards public giving of one’s wealth. One 
very specific expression of Christian love 
comes in the form of the medical mission. 
It is perhaps without exception that, from 
Asiatic country to Asiatic country, it has 
been the Christian medical missionary 
who has brought in the practice of Western 
medicine and the institution of the modern 
hospital. 

Another contribution resulting from 
the spread of Christianity in Asia may be 
considered’ under the catch-all caption, 
“cultural exchange.” Curiously, the great 
admiration for Chinese thought and 
culture expressed by modern Europeans 
like Leibnitz, Voltaire and Goethe was all 
due to the reports and translations of the 
Chinese classical texts made from China 
by the early Jesuit Catholic missionaries. 

The Chinese have, needless to say, 
greatly profited by this exchange. The 
Christian missionaries were the pioneers in 
establishing school for girls and in in- 
troducing the teaching of science. 
Technology was embraced at sight. 
Gradually even Western ideas and institu- 
tions were appreciated. 

The use of the English language is 
more or less wide-spread in the Asiatic 


countries. Whether this phenomenon is 
good or bad on balance might be an open. 
question, but it is certainly evident that 
without such a common means of com- 
munication, an international conference 
in Asia such as we are attending would be 
hardly possible. . 

The cultural contact with the West, 
often through the medium of Christianity, 
has not only enabled the Asians -to 
understand the West much better than 
before, but also, reflectively, stimulated 
them to a re-evaluation and even re- 


_ discovery of their own tradition and 


heritage. Nation after nation in Asia has 
undergone a cultural renaissance. Such is 
the value of cultural inter-change and 
inter-flow. 

It would probably depend on one’s 
sympathy or antipathy towards Chritianity 
to decide as to how much credit should be 
given to Christianity for all these reforma- 
tions and transformations in the life and 
society of the Asiatic countries. It would 
be even more far-fetched to conjecture as 
to whether or not these changes would 
have taken place, were there no propaga- 
tion of Christianity. Certain it is that 
significant changes have occurred in 
Asiatic countries in contemporary times, 
and Christianity has undeniably left its 
impact on them. It should be unnecessary 
to point out that all progress toward 
equality and justice, enlightenment and 
prosperity will be contributing factors 
toward lasting peace of the world. 

It is common knowledge but a signifi- 
cant fact that both Sun Yat-sen, Father of 
the Republic of China, and Chiang Kai- 
shek, the recently deseased President of 
the’ nation, were professing Christians. 
These national leaders have been recon- 
structing China along lines of the Three 
People’s Principles. They wish to see 
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economic prosperity, social justice and 
political equality prevail in China and 
world peace prevail among the nations. In 
their grand plan for the nation and for 
the world, one could easily identify 
elements from the Chinese tradition and 
elements from `the Western experience, 
one could see Confucian values side by 
-side or intermingled with Christian virtues. 
In fact, in the realization of a noble life 
for the individual and peace and prosper- 
ity for society and the world, all religions— 


Confucianism, Buddhism, Christianity, 
Islam—stand together in mutual support 
and mutual reinforcement. It is only the 
materialistic doctrines of Communism, 
which considers all religions as opium 
for the people and which holds neither 
fear of God now concern for man, that 
stands as the common enemy of all 
religions, and, furthermore, as the 
paramount obstruction to lasting peace in 


‘the world. 
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The Impact of Cross-Cultural Change 
on Traditional Values 


Mark Lester 


We live in an age in which we all have 
a sense of erosion of traditional values. 
This is as true in America as it is in Asia. 
In this paper I would like to explore some 
of the factors that contribute to this 
erosion and, while I cannot offer any 
solution to the problem, I would like to 
comment on some-ways that we can at 
least make the best of the situation. 

Let us imagine a group of people who 
live in isolation from any other group, for 
example, on an island or in some unac- 
cessible area. If the group is not too large 
numerically or too widely dispersed 
geographically within its area, the group, 


like ary other social group, will develop a - 


network of shared attitudes and beliefs. 
The strength of this network depends 


basically on the amount of interaction © 


and cooperation that takes place among 
the members of the group. Some groups 


are relatively loose aggregates of indi-. 


viduals while other groups have a strong 
sense of their own cohesiveness and can 
hardly imagine an individual functioning, 
or even surviving outside the group. 
However, even in relatively loose knit 
groups there are many elements of group 
cohesiveness that are taken completely for 


granted. All members of our isolated 
group speak the same language. If this 
group never comes ig contact with any 
other outside people, the fact that they all 
have the same language is a fact that 
would rarely enter into their conscious- 
ness. It is simply taken for granted. 
Likewise the group all share an entire 
repertoire of beliefs, values, attitudes, 
assumptions about the nature of the 
world which are taken for granted because 
no other way seems possible. 

At the same time there is variation, 
within even the most cohesive of groups. 
For example, there are differences in the 
status of individuals, differentiation of 
roles by sex, age, type of jobs, etc. In 
small and tightly-knit societies, variation 
itself becomes conventionalized within 
the social fabric. Nevertheless, variation 
does exist and always has a potential for 
creating divisiveness, and friction within 
the group. Probably the most likely kind 
of division is the transmission of authority 
from leader to leader. Few societies are 
able to manage the transmission of au- 
thority without at least occasional power 
struggles between families, clans, or vil- 
lages. 
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To recapitulate, ın our imaginary 
isolated society there are a number of 
systems such as language and shared 
values which» sustain group cohesiveness, 
but which, for the most part, are taken 
for granted by the members of the society. 
At the same time, there are differences 
between members of the group which 
could, under certain circumstances, create 
considerable divisiveness within the group. 

Let us now consider some of the 
possible outcomes when our imaginary 
isolated society comes in contact with 
another society. There are many important 
variables that affect the kinds of impact 
that the cross-cultural experience will 
have on our isolated society. Perhaps the 
most obvious variable is the nature of the 
second society. If the second society is 
culturally very similar to the first society, 
the impact may be limited to relatively 
superficial adjustments—for example, the 
adaptation of minor innovations in tool 
and weapon design. If the second society 
is culturally quite dissimilar from the first 
culture, the possibility of disruptive 
“contact exists. 

By disruptive contact, I do not mean 
military aggression. Rather, I mean con- 
tact that causes a disruption of the shared 
cultural systems that sustain group cohe- 
siveness. The most common symptom of 
cultural disruption is a change in the 
behaviors that are customary and sanc- 
tioned ‘by the culture. The society may 
well be able to adjust to the changes and 
eventually reintegrate them into the 
culture. However, even though there may 
be a highly successful assimilation of the 
elements that intruded into the society 
from the cross-cultural contact, the 
culture of the society is not the same as it 
was before. From that point on, there is 
no turning back to the way things were 


before the foreign contact, for better or 
for worse. 

The key point is not so much whether. 
the culture of a society has been disrupted 
as whether the culture is able to absorb 
and integrate the disruption. Disruption, 
like any kind of change, is not necessarily 
either good or bad. Intrusion of new 
technologies, ideas, and values into a 
society from cross-cultural contact may 
bring about a much richer society or they 
may tear the society apart. Whether the’ 
impact of cross-cultural contact is positive 
or negative depends on the ability of the 
society to make a new culture out of the 
best of the new and the best of the old 
without losing a sense of its own value 
and identity. 

Let us now turn to an examination of 
some factors that influence the ability of 
a society to adjust to cross-cultural in- 
trusion. Certainly a major factor is the 
intensity of the cross-cultural impact. By 
intensity I mean both the speed and 
extent of the impact. For example, 
imagine a situation in which the cross- 
cultural contact is limited to a handful of 
individuals in the isolated society who 
travel to another place where they 
encounter members of a different society. 
The returned traveler is probably the most 
limited kind of cross-cultural interaction. 
Not only does it take place at a distance, 
it takes place through the mediation of 
members of your own society who act as 
a filter. The extent and frequency of 
further cross-cultural interactions is under 


‘the control of members of your own 


society. If the contact seems threatening 
in any way, it can simply be broken off. 
Nevertheless, the returned traveler is an. 
important vehicle for introducing new 
concepts, values, even new religious 
systems into the society. Sometimes even 
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a few individuals have had impact far out 
of proportion to their number. 

Probably the most common form of 
limited cross-cultural contact is economic— 
traders traveling back and forth between 
different regions, or visits to fixed market 
places ‘which become a meeting place of 
different cultures. Provided that the level 
of technological development is roughly 
comparable among the interacting groups, 
it is unlikely that there will be any cata- 
strophic penetration of one group by 
another. However, over time, there will 
probably develop an economic differentia- 
tion among the groups, with each group 
tending to specialize in the foodstuffs or 
articles that they can produce cheaper or 
better than their neighbors. Thus in 
economic contact there is time for a 
gradual increase in cross-cultural interac- 
tion at roughly the same pace that the 
economies move towards interdependency. 

The greatest threat to any group is 
when :t cannot limit or regulate its 
contact with other groups. The extreme 
exampl2 is a society being dominated, 
economically, politically, or militarily, by 
another. However, even here there are a 
number of possible outcomes. The two 
groups can tacitly agree to simply ignore 
each other and lead parallel existences, 
with an absolute minimum of interaction 
side by side in the same location. This 
outcome is possible if the two groups have 
a very strong sense of their own identity 
and no desire to expand the membership 
of their group. For example; Christian and 
Jewish groups lived side by side in small 
villages in Russia for centuries with 
minimal interaction. . 

- Of course, however, the most likely 
outcome of continued interaction between 
groups is considerable cultural interpene- 
tration. We would expect the dominant 


group to have greater impact on the 
subordinate group than vice versa, but this 
is not always the case. For example, wave 
after wave of germanic tribes moved 
southwards down the. Italian peninsula 
first as conquerors, then as settlers, and 
finally as citizens who were absorbed into 
the Roman culture, losing their germanic 
language and a great deal of their germanic 
culture in the process. 

Sheer number is an important factor. 
For example,.when the Normans con- 
quered England in 1066, a relative small 
number of Normans replaced the top level 
of Englishmen in all areas of government. 
However, within several generations of the 
Norman minority intermarrying with the 
English majority, the Normans were being 
absorbed into English culture—we hear, 
for example of Norman lords complaining 
that their children have to learn French as 
a second language. 

Perhaps the greatest degree of cultural 
penetration takes place when a society is 
dominated by a more developed one. By 
more developed is meant any of a variety 
of things: for example, a more advanced 
technology, a more sophisticated legal and 
administrative system, or a more compre- 
hensive religion. Because of the different 
level of the two societies, the less devel- 
oped one has little choice but to conform 
to the demands of the more developed 
society. If the penetration is sustained 
over time, the dominated culture may be 
absorbed into the more developed one. 
The expansion of the Roman empire with 
its highly sophisticated legal and adminis- 
trative system is a case in point. What 
began as a city state eventually radiated 
outwards to absorb the greater part of the 
Western world within the compass of 
Roman culture and the Latin language. 

However, of all outcomes, the most 
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likely one is a mutual interpenetration of 
the cultures in contact with the gradual 
growth of a new culture that absorbs both 
original cultures. This new culture is thus 
partly similar to the two traditional 
cultures, and partly different. Some 
elements can be traced back to one or the 
other traditional culture, and some 
elements: seem to have been produced by 
the very process of interaction. 

In my own field of linguistics, there 
has been a great deal of interest in the 
interaction of speakers of different 
languages. It may be helpful to examine 
some of the insights about interaction 
that have recently emerged. When speakers 
from two (or more) different languages 
come together, their interaction often 
produces a simplified trading language 
which combines certain features of both 
languages. These languages are often 
called pidgins, or more technically, 
contact languages, since they owe their 
existence to the contact between lan- 
guages. 

* A pidgin language is nobody’s native 
language. It is a language that people who 
do not share a common language have 
developed to communicate with each 
other. Suppose now that the contact 
between the two languages continues for 
some period of time. Eventually there are 
children born for whom pidgin is one of 
their native languages, maybe even their 
only native language. For these children, 
the language resulting from the contact 
between two original languages is now a 
language in its own right. Linguists would 
say that the contact language has evolved 
from a pidgin to a creole language. 

Linguists used to believe that creole 
languages were a rather limited class of 
languages that existed only under the 
most special circumstances. Many linguists 


now believe that virtually all languages go- 
through the creolization process. Consider 
English for example. Before the Norman 
conquest in 1066, the language spoken in 
the southern part of England was Anglo- 
saxon, the language of the German 
speakers from the northern part of 
Germany who had driven out the Romans 
and Celts from the greater part of England. 
The northern part of England was’ 
dominated by settled vikings. The vikings 
spoke a Scandinavian language which was 
probably mutually intelligible with 
Anglo-saxon. 

With the conquest England was dom- 
inated by French speakers. English, with 
occasional exceptions, was no longer used 
as an official language in the country. 
Two hundred years later, English again 
became the official language of England. 
We might be led to believe that the lan- 
guage of the conquered re-emerged after 
generations of domination by French 
speakers. In a way, this is true, but only 
to a point. The language that emerged was 
not Anglo-saxon, or Scandinavian, or 
French. It is a combination of all three. In 
other words, English as we know it today, 
is a creole language resulting from the 
contact if Anglo-saxon (a dialect of 
German), a Scandinavian language, and 
Norman French. 

In the same way, the culture of 
England that emerged two hundred years 
after the conquest was a combination of 
the cultures of the peoples that made up 
England. By the beginning of the 13th 
century, even those inhabitants of Eng- 
land of Norman ancestry considered 
themselves Englishmen as opposed to 
Frenchmen. l l 

To pursue the parallel between lan- 
guage and culture, it might be.helpful to 
think of the limited contact between two 
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cultures in a trading situation as producing 
a pidgin or contact culture, that is, a 
culture that is developed to facilitate 
cross-cultural contact, but which is not 
yet internalized by anybody as their 
native culture. If contact continues 
between the two traditional cultures, 
there may develop a group of people 
whose native culture is a creolized com- 
bination of the two traditional cultures. 

Members of this creolized culture play 
an important role as intermediaries 
between the two traditional cultures. 
They may literally make their living as 
professional middle men or brokers 
between the two traditional cultures. 
They are translators not just of language, 
but of attitudes and values. If the two 
traditional cultures are capable of co- 
existing without great friction, the 
intermediaries may extend into both 
groups providing a living bridge across the 
two cultures. ` 

However, these intermediaries also 
face scme severe problems. From the 
standpoint of the traditional cultures, the 
intermediaries are neither fish nor fowl— 
they are not a genuine member of either 
group. When the two traditional cultures 
are at, odds with each other, the man in 
the middle may find himself in a very 
uncomfortable position. Moreover, under 
the best of conditions, he is likely to 
suffer from a considerable identity crisis. 
Unless the members of creolized culture 
grow to a critical mass in terms of 
numbers, they are likely to have no sense 
of belonging to a group. They may see 
themselves as isolated fringe dwellers who 
exist on the margin of both traditional 
cultures but belong to neither. Sometimes 
the term marginal men is used to describe 
individuals who seem to be caught 
between two cultures without being able 


to find a satisfactory role in either one. 

From the standpoint of the traditional 
cultures, the emergence of a contact 
culture arising from the interaction of the 
traditional culture with other cultures is 
viewed as a rather superficial transitory 
phenomenon in much the same way that 
the emergence of a creolized contact 
language is viewed as an inconsequential 
temporary phenomenon. This point of 
view may be correct if the contact be-. 
tween the traditional cultures dwindles. 
However, in many cases, cross-cultural 
contact leads to trading and ultimately to 
economic differentiation between the 
societies—each specializing in what it can 
do best, which leads in turn to even more 
interaction. Thus despite its relatively low 
status, the contact culture may play a 
large role in the relation between the two 
groups. 

To this point I have discussed the 
factors that govern the ways. in which 
cross-cultural interaction takes place. I 
have emphasized the great importance of 
creole language and the corresponding 
contact culture which act as bridges 
between the two traditional cultures. 
Unless we all move to remote islands or 
build walls around our countries, cross- 
cultural interaction will take place whether 
we like it or not, and interaction will 
always bring change. The key question is 
not how can we prevent cross-cultural 
interaction from affecting the traditional 
aspects of our cultures, but rather it is 
how can the traditional culture adjust and 
integrate the new and the old. It may be 
that contact cultures provide us with a 
model of the ways that this integration 
can satisfactorily take place. 

What I have described up to this point 
has been a generalized and obviously 
oversimplified model of the process of 
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cultural interaction that would presumably 
apply to all instances of cross-cultural 
interaction, ancient as well as modern. 
However, there does seem to be a sense 
today that the process of change is going 
faster than it ever has before. Maybe we 
do not have time for the age old processes 
of adjustment and integration to ac- 
commodate-the new ways to the old. May- 
be something different is going on that 
cannot be so easily explained. 

I believe that we are going through a 
historical period of unprecedented change 
that has its roots in the industrial revo- 
lution in the early nineteenth century. We 
have heard of future shock and culture 
shock. I believe that we are all undergoing 
technology shock. The cross-cultural 
interaction that is affecting our traditional 
value systems and life style is between all 
cultures and the new culture generated by 
technology. 

Our traditional social systems have 
grown out of our interaction with our 
economic environment. Technological 
changes have directly affected every 


aspect of our economic environment. For 
example, every society in the world is 
experiencing to some degree or other, 
rapid urbanization with the concomitant 
breakdown of the extended family and 
the other support systems taken for 
granted in small communities. Technology 
has changed our economic environment 
faster than our social systems can adjust 
to. Those social systems that are not tied 
to just a single economic structure will be 
able to integrate the new with the best of 
the old. Those systems that are tied to 
specific economic situations will fall by 
the wayside. As Darwin long ago pointed 
out, what threatens the existence of a 
species is not competition or change but 
its own overspecialization and inability to 
adjust to a changing environment. Things 
of genuine value will survive in all 
conditions, because they meet a real need. 
The genuinely valid part of our traditional 
social systems, the parts that speak to 
man’s basic needs, will be as valid in 
technological societies as they are in 
traditional. 


The Idea of“One World One Family” 
and World Peace 


Ou Tsuin-Chen 
CREF) 


I 


World peace is the goal which all 
peoples of the world except a few warlike 
ones are making efforts to attain in order 
to secure the welfare of the whole world. 
In the present the goal looks rather 
remote and beyond our reach. This for 
several reasons. One of the important 
reasons is that there exist racial and 
national boundaries in this world in which 
each nation or people seeks its own 
interest at the expense of the others. As 
a result, there have been international 
conflicts and global wars. To do away 
with such conflicts and wars, the effective 
way is to unite all the peoples and 
nations together into a global unity in 
which all peoples will be protected by 
universal law and will enjoy an equitable 
and reasonable life, just as individuals in a 
nation are protected by national law and 
enjoy their equitable and reasonable life. 
The idea of world unity has been ex- 
pounded in Chinese and foreign countries 
in the past and at present by many interna- 
tional minded thinkers and has also been 
carried cut in experience. But it remains a 
dream. The reasons for the failure are nu- 
merous. An important one is that most 
peoples of the world are not psychologi- 
cally prepared for the acceptance of the 
idea and its realization. They still think 


that national and racial boundaries are 
perennial phenomena and are difficult to 
do away with. Particularly, they think, as 
it is a common practice for the strong 
nations to dominate the weak ones, how 
could they be united on a friendly footing 
and egalitarian terms? 


To remove such a_ psychological 
obstacle, we should charge the inter- 
national organization such as UN 
to exercise police power to check the 
aggressive behavior of the strong nations to 
assure the weak of international justice 
and’ we should get peoples of the 
world psychologically prepared for 
world unity and peace. In my view the 
first step of psychological preparation is 
to get them acquainted with some ideas 
which are in favor of a unitary world 
organization and suggest some ways for its 
realization. 

-In Chinese thought the idea of “One 
World One Family” may best serve our 
purpose. It is the main purpose of this paper 
to trace the development of the idea in 
Chinese history and culture and indicate 
how it can serve to prepare the mind of 
peoples of the world for the acceptance of 
the idea of world unity and peace and its 
realization. 


Ik 
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Although the saying that “all under 
heaven are one family” appears first in Li 
Yun, Li Chi, yet the idea has permeated 
all Chinese thought, particularly the 
thought of Confucianists. 

The Chinese have always thought of 
mankind or human beings as a whole, as 
an entity between “heaven” representing 
the spiritual and “earth” representing the 
natural. Between the spiritual and the 
natural worlds, man has his own world 
apart—it is the human world. This world, 
although keeping in correspondence with 
both the spiritual and the natural worlds, 
constitutes a world by itself. It is one of 
the Three Powers namely Heaven, Earth 
and Man. Because they belong to the same 
kind, men are related by blood and share 
the same nature and the same feeling. In 

_ this world men are not to be considered in 
terms of their race, nation, class or religion 
but are to be thought just as men. How do 
men as such identify themselves? Men are 
identified not only by their physical and 
physiological characteristics which distin- 
guish them from other animals, but 
especially by their human nature which is 
basically good and their faculty of reason 
which all men have regardless of race, 
nationality and social status. Since men 
have the same nature which is fundamen- 
tally good, they can love one another; 
since men have the same reason, they can 
understand one another. On account of 
love and understanding, it is thought 
possible for men to live together to form a 
human community. This human com- 
munity is not to be confined to a tribe, to 
a race, to a nation, or to any social, 
political or religious group, but to mankind 
as a whole. In such a human common 
wealth all men are brothers. All are to 
share their joys and sorrows. There should 
be no political subjugation or economic 


exploitation or religious persecution. All 
are treated on the same footing and on 
equal terms. If there is any. difference 
among them regarding their relative posi- 
tions and functions in the commonwealth, 
it merely results from their degree of 
culture which is in turn the result of 
education. In Chinese thought the differ- 


‘ence between Chinese and non-Chinese in 


a human community is not a difference of 
tribe or race but a difference of education. 
So universality of education for all men is 
advocated. Through universal education, 
men will have the same culture, will love 
one another more and understand one 
another better; thus the welfare and hap- 
piness of the human community will be 
assured and the great unity of its organiza- 
tion will be secured. This will be the high- 
est fulfillment of the highest human ideal. 

The above is a general statement of 
Chinese traditional thought on the idea of 
mankind. I shall now cite a few actual 


‘instances to illustrate what I have said. In 


Chinese history the idea of ‘one world one 
family’ did not emerge occasionally, nor 
was it advanced by some casual thinkers 
or philosophers. There has been a con- 
tinuous trend of thought on this subject. 
And this thought is found in almost all 
schools of Chiness philosophy. A few 
years ago, a group of eminent Chinese 
philosophers published A Manifesto on the 
Reappraisal of Chinese Culture. In the 
Manifesto they said: 

“The fifth point which Westerners 
should learn from the Orientals is the 
feeling of ‘one world one family’. We 
admit that at present there are still many 
countries which must first bring themselves 
to national democratic reconstruction. 
Beyond this stage, all of mankind will 
have to attain the goal of merging into 
one family of nations. Hence, modern 
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human beings, as citizens of any one 


country, should also entertain the feeling 
of world brotherhood. Only in this way 
can the world eventually attain the unity 
of a single family.” 

“Viewed from this point of view, 
most Orientals are richly endowed with a 
feeling of world brotherhood. The Chinese 
have been traditionally fond of talking 
about the empire as one world and one 
family. All Chinese schools. of thought 
and religion have contributed their share 
to foster this sentiment. Mo-tzu advocated 
the principle of equal fraternity to the 
extreme; the Taoist urged man to get 
along with others by forgetting their 
differences; Buddhism advised mankind ‘to 
show commiseration with love toward all 
living things; Confucianism taught man to 
extend universal kindness to all the 
empire with its ‘one world one family’. 
Hence, all Chinese people must be treated 
as one man.” l 

If I have indulged in quoting such 
lengthy passages from the Manifesto it is 
because they testify eloquently to what I 
have said about the general and persistent 
thinking of Chinese scholars about the 
idea of one world one family . 

Among the philosophers of thinkers 
mentioned in the Manifesto, Confucius 
and Confucianists should be singled out, 
because they represented the main stream 
of thought along this line. 

Confucius’ noble feeling of mankind 
as a whole without any discrimination 
may be dest exemplified by the following 
anecdote: 


“The King of Ch’u went out ona trip 


and lost a bow. When his attendants asked 
permission to look for it, the king said: 
‘Leave it. When.the King of Ch’u loses a 
bow, a man of Ch’u will find it, so why 
look for it?’ Confucius on hearing this 


said: “What a pity that he was not a 
greater man, and that he did not say: 
‘When a man loses a bow, another man 
will find it? and nothing more? Why does 
it have to be a man of Cru?” ? 

Thus in Confucius’ mind men were 
men as such. He ignored any national 
distinction. By considering man as man, 
Confucius and Confucianists advocated 
the brotherhood of humanity. In the 
Analects of Confucius, Tzu-Hsia, a disciple 
of Confucius, was quoted as saying, 
“Within the four seas, all are brother.” 
As brothers belong to the same family, so 
all the brother within the four seas should 
belong to one and the same great family, 
which is humanity as a whole. Therefore, — 
the highest goal of the moral and political 
aspiration of Confucius and his school was 
to organize ‘tien hsia’ or ‘all under heaven’ 
that is the world, into an organic whole. 
But this highest goal, according to Con- 
fucius.cannot be attained in one day. To 
attain it the world may have to go through 
three stages. The first stage is a World of 
Disorder, the second is that of Samll 


~ Tranquility and the third is that of Great 


Unity. Confucius described the stage of 
Great Unity as follows: 

“When the Great Tao was in practice, 
the world was common to all; men of 
talents, virtue and ability were selected; 
sincerity was emphasized and friendship 
was cultivated. Therefore men did not 
love only their parents, nor did they treat 
as children only their own sons. A com- 
petent provision was secured for the aged 
till their death, employment for the able- 
bodied, and a means of up-bringing for 
the young. Kindness and compassion were 
shown to widows, orphans, childless men, 
and those who were disabled by disease, 
so that they all had the wherewithal for 
support. Men had their proper work and 
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women had their homes. They hated to 
see the wealth of natural resources 
undeveloped, but also did not hoard 
wealth for their own use. They hated not 
to exert themselves, but also did not exert 
themselves only for their own benefit. 
Thus (selfish) schemings were repressed 
and found no development. Robbers, 
filchers and rebellious traitors did not 
show themselves, and hence the outer 
doors were left open. This was the period 
of ‘Great Unity’ (Ta T’ung).’"3 __ 

In the foregoing passage, Confucius 
gave a blue-print of his ideal world of 
mankind. He considered the.attainment of 
the ideal world as a result of the Practice 
of “Ta Tao” (the Great Way). But what was 
Ta Tao? Interpreted in the context of the 
whole teachings of Confucius, Ta Tao 
must be “jen; the supreme virtue which 
Confucius advocated all through his 
teachings. Although in the Analects jen 
meant different things at different times, 
its full meaning was indicated both in 
Chung Yung (The Doctrine of the Mean) 
and in the Works of Mencius. Jen was 
equated to “Man” in both.* Jen is the 
attribute in virtue of which man is man. 

According to Confucius and most Con- 
fucianists, man’s nature is good; and the 
goodness of human nature consists in 
love, sympathy and compassion toward 


fellowmen. Jen is the virtue of developing ` 


and practising love, sympathy and com- 
passion. A Yenching University Professor, 
Dr. Lucius C. Porter, has rightly used 
“human-heartedness” to translate jen. 
Human-heartedness makes possible cordial 
relationships between men. Etymologically 
the Chinese word jen is composed of two 
characters, one for “man” and the other 
for “two”. Thus jen, human-heartedness, 
is a virtue which governs one man in his 
relation with another. When developed to 


its full meaning human-heartedness is the 
highest morality—the “Great Tao”—that 
governs all human relationship. The latter 
ranges from a small community to hu- 
manity as a whole. The community Con- 
fucianists aimed at in developing jen 
among men was not small community, a 
state or a race, but the entire mankind. 
And the highest educational idea was to 
secure peace and order for the whole 
world, The book Great Learning defined 
the whole education process as follows: 
“The ancients who wished to spread the 
knowledge of Bright Virtue to the world, 
first ordered well their own stated. 
Wishing to order well their own states, 
they first regulated their families. Wishing 
to regulate their families, they cultivated 
their persons.’’ 

Beginning with the cultivation of the 
person and going further up to pacifica- 
tion of the whole world represented the 
Confucianist program of education which 
also had no other higher goal than helping 
build up world order and peace. 

Mencius said the same thing when he 
contended that .““People often talk about 
‘tien hsia’ (the world) and the state. But 
the foundation of ‘t’ien hsia’ is the state; 
the foundation of the state is the family; 
the foundation of the family is the 
person.” As Chinese scholars Liang Ch’i- 
ch’ao and Liang Sou-min have very well 
remarked, when the ancient Chinese 
philosophers or thinkers talked about the 
state or nation, they never stopped there; 
they usually aimed at a higher level of 
human community which they called ‘t’ien 
hsia’ (all under heaven), which means the 
entire world. The Liangs even attributed . 
the retarded happening of nationalism in 
Chinese history to the fact that the Chinese 
were more world-minded than national- 
minded. And this had been true with 
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China until her recent confrontation with 
the Western powers. It is strange that even 
Lao Tzu, who advocated “a samll country 
with a small population”, mentioned ‘t’ien 
hsia’ fifty-nine times in his Tao Teh Ching, 
which contains only five thousand 
characters. 

Such a general trend of Chinese thought 
for a world family of mankind continued 
through several dynasties to the time of 
the so-called neo-Confucianism. Among 
the neo-Confucianists Chang Tsai was the 
most remarkable for advocating the idea 
of world-family and the brotherhood of 
humanity. In his famous essay Hsi Ming or 
Western Inscription he wrote: 

“Chien” is called father and “K’un” the 
mother. We these tiny’ things, are com- 
mingled in the midst of them. I, therefore, 
am the substance that lies within the 
confines of Heaven and Earth, and my 
nature i that of the (two) Commanders, 
Heaven and Earth. (All) people are my 
blood brothers, and (all) creatures are my 
companions, . . All persons in the world 
who are exhausted, decrepit, worn out, or 
ill, or who are brotherless, childless wid- 
owers, or widowed, are my own brothers 
who have become helpless and have none 
to whom they can appeal. To maintain 
(our awe of Heaven) at the proper time is 
‘to show the respect ofa son; to feel joy (in 
Heaven’s Destiny) without regret is to 
exemplify piety in its purity,’’® 

The noble view of Chang Tsai is 
evidently a reiteration of the Confucian 
concept of “the whole world as a family” 
and that of “China as a single person.” 

When we follow the development of 
the idea of mankind in Chinese history, 
we find its culmination and its confronta- 
tion with Western thought in the teachings 
of K’ang Yu-wei (1858-1927), T’an Szu- 
tung (1&65-1898) and Sun Yat-sen (1866- 


1925). In modern China, K’ang Yu-wei 
was the first scholar to advocate the ideal 
of “Ta Tung? and propose a detailed 
program for its realization. His book 
entitled Ta T’ung Shu has recently been 
translated by Dr. Lawrence G. Thomas 
with a subtitle of The One-World Phi- 
losophy of Kang Yu-wei, After the 
failure of the famous “Hundred Days of 
Reform” in the Ch’ing Dynasty, K’ang 
wrote Ta T’ung Shu to extend his idea of 
salvation of China to that of the whole 
world. As the title of his book indicates, 
his philosophy of “One World” was the 
continuation and development of the idea 
of “great unity” of Confucius, but with 
some melange of Buddhism and probably 
the Socialist thought of the West. His 
main objective is to unite all mankind into 
one world through abolishing all existing 
national, racial, sex, family and adminis- 
trative boundaries and taking constructive 
measures. 

T'an Szu-t’ung was a contemporary 
and follower of K’ang Yu-wei. He held the 
same one-world view as K’ang’s but with.a’ 
somewhat scientific approach. As his 
book jen Hsueh indicates, he also ex- 
pounded the Confucian ideal of the “great 
unity.” In the book, he said: 


“Global government is that in which 
only the world exists but no nations. 
. . . AS soon as countries no longer exist, 
then national boundaries melt away, wars 
cease, envy is cut short, power plotting is 
dissipated, the distinction between others 
and the self is obliterated, and equality is 
manifested, so that although there still 
exists the world, it is as if there were no 
world at all. ... It is like the millennium 
spoken of in Western books, or the great 
unity found in the evolution of Rite.’” 

In T’an’s nationless world, not only 
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nations but also all organizations are to be 
done away with. This ideal is one step 
beyond what is expounded by K’ang. 

Although the founder of the Republic 
of China, Dr. Sun Yat-sen, in his San Min 
Chu I (or Three Principles of the People) 
propounded nationalism as one of the 
three basic principles’ of the people, his 
concept of nationalism was quite different 
from that of the West. His nationalism 
was necessitated by the circumstances of 
his time and was not his ultimate political 
idea. The latter in his view is again the 
ideal of ‘great unity’ of Confucius. In the 
national anthem of China which Dr. Sun 
_ wrote himself, the ultimate goal was-not 
only the establishment of the “‘Chinese 
Republic” but also “the attainment of the 
great unity.” In the San Min Chu I he also 
wrote: ' 

“After China reaches that place, what 
then? A common phrase in Ancient China 
was: ‘Rescue the weak, lift up the fallen’. 
Because of this noble policy China 
prospered for thousands of years, and 
Annam, Burma, Korea, Siam and other 
small states were able to maintain their 
independence. As European influence 
spread over the East, Annam was over- 
thrown by France, Burma by Great 
Britain, Korea by Japan. If we want China 
to rise to power, we must not only restore 
our national standing, but we must also 
assume a great responsibility towards the 
world. If China cannot assume that 
responsibility, she will be a great disad- 
vantage not an advantage to the world; no 
matter how strong she may be. What 
really is our duty to the world? The road 
which the great powers are traveling to- 
day means the destruction of other states; 
if China, when she becomes strong, wants 
to crush other countries, copy the powers’ 
imperialism, and go their road, we will 


just be following in their tracks. Let us 
first of all decide on our policy. Only if 
we ‘rescue the weak and lift up the fallen’ 
will we be carrying out the divine obliga- 
tion of our nation. We must aid the 
weaker and smaller peoples and oppose 
the great powers of the world. If all the 
people of the country resolve upon this 
purpose, our nation will prosper; other- 
wise, there is no hope for us. Let us to- 
day, before China’s development begins, 
pledge ourselves to lift up the fallen and 
to aid the weak; then when we become 
strong and look back upon our own 
sufferings under political and economic 
domination of the powers and see weaker 
and smaller peoples undergoing similar 
treatment, we will rise and smite that 
imperialism. Then will we be truly govern- 
ing the state and pacifying the world. If 
we want to be able to reach this ideal in 
the future we must now revive our 
national spirit, recover our national 
standing, unify the world upon the 
foundation of our ancient morality and 
love of peace, and bring about a universal 
rule of equality and fraternity. This is the 
great responsibility which devolves upon 
our four hundred millions.’* From the 
above we can see that Dr. Sun’s nation- 
alism has nothing aggressive or imperialistic 
in it, but on the contrary constitutes a 
stepping stone to-the advancement of 
world unity. $ 

In this quick survey of the general 
trend of Chinese thought down through 
the centuries, nothing that I have said is 
an overstatement. In fact, my quotations 
from outstanding and influential Chinese 
thinkers are well known to sinologists. I 
hope they can serve as a good basis for dis- 
cussion regarding the positive contribu- 
tions of Chinese traditional thought to the 
idea of world unity side by side with 
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contributions. from other great civiliza- 
tions. 


HI 


I shall now proceed to the second part 
of my theme: in what ways Chinese 
history and culture can serve as concrete 
example for the further development of 
the idea of one world one family and its 
realization. 

The scholars who dealt with the 
problem of mankind was for the spread of 
the idea of ‘great unity’and the concerted 
effort of all to work out a plan for its 
realization.. To do so is really a noble task. 
The accomplishment of the task may take 
a very long time. It could be a matter of 
several hundred years. But for the future, 
good of humanity we need people like us 
to dream dreams. In dreaming about the 
future, we must be fully convinced that 
our gropings and endeavours will not be 


labour lost, but will help bring the world a _ 


little closer to the final goal we all aim at. 

Notwithstanding the. unrest rampant 
in various parts of the world to-day, the 
over-all. picture is not too gloomy after all. 
First, the idea of mankind has emerged to 
some extent-in almost all nations. Among 
others we may cite Buddhists’ paradise, 
Stoic cosmopolitanism,Christians’ Kingdom 
of Heaven; Kant’s idea of eternal peace, 
Thomas More’s Utopia, and Woodrow 
Wilson’s Fourteen Principles for the 
formation of the League of Nations—all 
these had something to do with the spread 
of the ideal of ‘great unity’ of the whole 
world. 

Thanks to institutional and techno- 
logical advances, the world is getting more 
and more compact. Although the League © 
of Nations and the United Nations 
have not accomplished as much as 
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the world has expected towards world 
unity and peace, they have moved in the 
right direction. Numerous conventions 
and agreements for international co-opera- 
tion and the regulation of international 
affairs have also helped to bring the world 
together. An important factor which 
contributes to creating a sense of unity 
among different peoples is the improve- 
ment of communication media and means 
of transportation. The world is literally 


shrunken by telegraph, telephone, 
television and airlines. 
Through trade and tourism the 


relationships between different peoples of 
different countries are getting closer and 
closer. In the long run the concept of the 
whole world as a family will prevail and 
world unity will be within the reach of 
man. But as I have said above, it may take 
a very long time. Now what we should 
endeavour to do is to speed up its process 
with a practicable plan. As a participant in 
this Conference under the auspices of the 


-Asian Cultural Center, -Asian Parliamen- 


tarians’ Union, I venture to make some 
suggestions for accelerating the spread of 
the idea of mankind and its unity. The 
strengthening and improving of existing 
international institutions including the 


.UN and its agencies should be the first 


step. The promotion of international 
understanding through education, the 
development of science and technology in 
all countries, particularly in the developing 
ones, to expedite their modernization so 
that the gap between fich and poor 
nations may be narrowed down, thus 
paving the way for them to live fraternally 
in a greater society—all these are necessary 
measures, but they are not enough. In my 
opinion, what is needed in addition and 
what is essential is the laying of a cultural 
and spiritual foundation for world unity. 
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International institutions and all means of 
modernization will unite men only super- 
ficially and materially, if the willingness 
and whole-heartedness for the union are 
lacking on the part of the peoples. It was 
for lack of genuine popular support that 
the League of Nations lived only a short 
life. The UN is also impotent in dealing 
with big issues among the powerful 
nations, and modernization of the de- 
veloping countries by technical assistance 
runs the risk of becoming a device of 
economic exploitation or political domina- 
tion of the developing countries. The 
UN’s incompetence and failure is also due 
to lacking cultural and moral basis. Before 
the establishment of world unity we 
should conceive what world culture 
should be ‘its foundation through the 
study of various cultures past and present 
with particular reference to those elements 
which have contributed to the idea of 
mankind. These elements are to be in- 
corporated into a world culture designed 
to help foster world unity. 

In doing the above, much can be 
borrowed from Chinese culture. First of 
all, the idea of human brotherhood, world- 
family and the great unity advanced by 
Chinese philosophers and thinkers can be 
-blended with: similar ideas advocated by 


scholars of others countries to justify our _ 


anticipation of the future unity of 
mankind and to be used as material for 
promoting international understanding 
through education. 

Besides the teachings of the Chinese 
thinkers regarding the great unity of the 
world, Chinese history and culture may 
also be helpful in serving as a concrete 
example of “one world” on a smaller 
scale, so as to testify to the possibility of 
uniting peoples of the world into a great 
community. As has been explained above, 


the Chinese were never satisfied with 
confining themselves to anything less than 
a community of “all under heaven.” In 
the old days they thought they had suc- 
ceeded in attaining the ideal because of 
the then limitation of their geographical 
knowledge. They mistakenly thought that 
the Middle Kingdom was equal to “all 
under heaven.” But in their “all under 
heaven,” the Chinese people did succeed 
from time to time in achieving a limited 
“great unity.” From a small tribe China 
developed to incorporate the neighboring 
tribes to become a unified state with a 
huge population which is now one-fourth 
of the world population. Furthermore, she 
has an uninterrupted history and culture 
of several thousand years with a common 
language and an increasingly homogeneous 
culture almost throughout the country. If 
this unique historical phenomenon does 
not represent the great unity of the whole 
humanity, at least it offers hope for its 
realization, if human effort is carried on 
one step further. 

In our work on the idea of world 
family and in our endeavours for pro-. 
moting world unity it may be rewarding 
to find out the causes or elements of 
Chinese culture which have contributed to 
its unity. Our findings can then be used as 
a blue-print for devising a plan for world 
unity. 

According to my analysis and that of 
several Chinese and Western scholars, the 
major factors which contributed to ` 
Chinese unity are as follows: 

First, China relied more on civilization 
than on military force to unify peoples 
from within and to incorporate peoples 
from without. In Chinese thought people 
subdued by force will not cooperate 
whole-heartediy, but people moved by 
gratitude will. 
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Secondly, China unified her people 
with moral teachings, particularly those of 
Confucius, but not with religion. China 
has no religion of her own. She has always 
declined to adopt any single religion as 


state religion, but has tolerated several — 


religions. The Chinese think that one 
exclusive religion will have the effect of 
dividing rather than unifying the nation. 
Thirdly, the Chinese have no racial 
prejudice. The Chinese mind sees cultural 
difference rather than racial difference. 
According to Confucius, an alien who had 
been assimilated to Chinese culture should 
be regarded as Chinese, while a Chinese 
who had been assimilated to an alien 
culture should be regarded as an alien. 
Thus what counted was not race, but 
culture. l 
Fourthly, in the past the Chinese 
considered the Middle Kingdom more as a 
cultural unity or a great family than as a 
political unit or a nation. So some Chinese 
and Western historians even maintained 


that China had not attained nationhood 
until very recent times. 

Last but not the least, Chinese teach- 
ings on jen or human heartedness, reason- 
ableness and the love of peace were the 
most powerful spiritual forces to unite all 
the peoples under heaven. All men in 
China without any distinction. were 
treated according to jen and any disputes 
or differences among them were settled 
according to the principle of reasonable- 
ness. It was love and reason which caused 
Chinese people to live in peace and 
harmony in such a big country and for 
such a long time. 

After analysing the factors contribu- 
ting to the long duration of Chinese unity 
I leave it to the Asian scholars and thinkers 
to ponder on them and see what con- 
clusions, if any, can be derived from the 
Chinese example to foster further the idea 
of mankind and work for the realization 
of the great unity of humanity. 
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Inspite of the Close-door Policy of the 
Ming Dynasty, in 1583 two Jesuits, 
Michael Ruggieri and Matthew Ricci, 
reached Dzau-ching, Kwangsi. With the 
permission of Governor Wang-pan, they 
settled down and built a church in Dzau- 
ching. In imitation of the Chinese Bud- 
dhist monks, they dressed in monks’ robes 
and shaved their heads and named their 
church Yan-hwa Temple. After six years, 
Ruggieri returned to Macao and Ricci 
moved to Shau-jou. Temporarily Ricci 
stayed at the Nan-how Temple.’ 

After Buddhism was introduced into 
China at the end of the Han Dynasty, 
there were many monks from the West, 
traveling in and out of China; they were 
called “‘barbarian’’ monks. Ruggieri and 
Ricci came from Italy and were called 
Western monks. 

At Shau-jou, Ricci met a Confucian 
scholar, Chu Tai-su, who advised him to 
wear the special clothes of a Confucian 
scholar instead of the robes of a Buddhist 
monk. In 1594 Ricci allowed his hair to 
grow again and dressed as he had been 
advised. 

Ricci had long before been familiar 
with traditional Confucian thought. From 


the time he arrived in Dzau-ching, Ricci 
read the Chinese classics every day; this 
was a practice he continued through his 
life. After Ricci settled in Shau-jou, he 
made friends with many scholars. In 1601 
he went to Peking where he gave lectures 
to the court scholars on Western thought 
and at the same time he devoted himself 
to writing and mission work. 

De Amicitia was Ricci’s first book; it 
was published in 1593 at Nan-chang. In 
Peking in 1603 he started writing The 
True Meaning of God; he finished the first 
draft in Nan-chang. After his friends 
checked the manuscript, it was published 
in Peking. The next year he published 
Twenty-five Words. In 1608 he published 
The Essays on Deformed People. Twenty- 
five and Ten are discussions on Catholic 
ethics.” 

Ricci held two principles in his writing: 
the God of Christianity is the God 
mentioned in the Chinese classics; Catholic 
ethics and Confucian ethics are in agree- 
ment. The recent scholar converts—Hsu 
Kuang-chi, Li Chih-tsao, Yang T’ing-yu 
and others—also held this to be true.” 

In the preface to the second edition of 
The True Meaning of God, Li Chih-tsao 


_ said: “These ideas with no contact with 


China still are similar to Chinese classical 
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thought.” In the preface to Yang T’ing- 
yu’s book On Baptism Li Chih-tsao said: 
“Our religion’s command to serve God is 
like our Confucian teaching—to know 
heaven, to serve heaven, to serve ‘Shang- 
Ti (Ged).” 


The Rites Controversy took place 


during the reign of Kong Chi. Because of 
disputes among missionaries, the Holy See 
decided that the traditional Confucian 
term “Shang-Ti” was not the correct word 
for God and that Catholics should not 
take part in ancestral and Confucian 
worship. Participation in these Rites was 
forbicden by Pope Clement XI in 1715. 
The contact between Christianity and 
traditional Confucian thought — was 
broken. 

With the establishment of the Re- 
public, the social climate changed. The 
religicus aspect of ancestral and Con- 
fucian worship diminished; they gradually 
became social customs and civil ceremo- 
nies. The Holy See abolished the prohibi- 
tion of these activities on December 8, 
1939, 


I 


Ai the present time, Chinese Catholic 
scholars have not only reaffirmed Ricci’s 
_ insight, but also have made further studies 
of the common ground between Confu- 
cian thought and Christian belief. Mr. 
Chiang Fu-chung, Director of the National 
Palace Museum, has made a thorough 
study of the Catholic thoughts in the 
Chinese classics. Mr. Wu Ching-hsiung, 
Chairman of the Philosophy Doctoral 
Program of the Chinese Cultural College, 
has thoroughly studied the common direc- 
tion or Confucianism and Catholicism." 
I myself have compared the Confucian 
“Jen” (Benevolence) with “love” in the 


Bible.® 

Let me illustrate this point. The whole 
meaning of Christian belief can be 
summarized in one word—love. Christ 
said: “You must love the Lord your God 
with all your heart, with all your soul, and ` 
with all your mind. This is the greatest 
and the first commandment. The second 
resembles it: You must love your neighbor 
as yourself. On these two commandments 
hang the whole Law and the Prophets 
also” (Mat. 22: 37-40). The Apostle Paul 
said: “And to all these add love, which 
binds all things together in perfect unity” 
(Col. 3:14). St. Peter said: “Above all, 
never let your love for each other grow 
insincere, since love covers over many a 
sin” (1 Peter 4:8). But this love is not the 
love ordinary people talk about, because 
the love in the Bible is from God. St. John 
said: “My dear people, let us love one 
another since love comes from God and 
everyone who loves is begotten by God 
and knows God. Anyone who fails to love 
can never have known God, because God 
is love” ( 1 John 4:7-8). 

Love is to give one’s goodness to those 
who are loved. Moses asked God’s name 
and God replied: “I am who I am” (Ex. 
3:14). His being is His existence, is What- 
He-is. God’s existence is life, is total life. 
God’s love is to give His life to those 
whom He loves. He created the universe 
and created man in His own image and 
gave him life (Gen. 1:26). Man disobeyed 
and sinned and lost his intimate loving life 
with God. God sent His own son Christ to 
save man, save him from sinfulness, and to 
restore to him the intimate loving life 
with God. Christ said: “I have come so 
that they may have life, life in all its 
fulness” (John 10:10). 

Love in the Bible is a love that gives 
life, that creates life. This love is a positive 
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creation—a creation that is everywhere. 
The philosophical thought of Con- 
fucianism is based upon I-ching (The 
Book of Change). I-ching explains change 
in the universe in terms of the two basic 
‘elements, Yin and Yang. Yin and Yang are 
in constant flux and within this move- 
ment they unite with each other. The 
coming together of Yin and Yang causes 
the birth of everything. I-ching says: 


“Change means giving life, giving more. 


life.””? The purpose of change in the 
universe is to give life to everything. 

The movement of Yin and Yang is 
manifested in Nature as Spring, Summer, 
Autumn and Winter. The cycle of the 
seasons makes possible the growth of 
crops. Confucius said: “What does Heaven 
say? The four seasons proceed under its 
way and all creation comes into being 
thanks to it. Thats what Heaven says!’ 
For Chinese, who depended on agricul- 
ture, the change in Nature—the cycle of 

-four seasons—rendered the growth of 
crops possible. This in turn gave life to all 
creatures. So through change in Nature 
there is a constant giving of life. 

This is why the metaphysicians in the 
Sung Dynasty regarded the constant life 
in Nature as “Jen” (Benevolence). ching 
says: “The great virtue of Heaven is life; 
the great virtue of a wise man is integrity. 
How to keep this integrity? The answer is 
‘jen’ .” ? Concerning “jen” Chu-hsi said: 
“ ‘Jen’ is the heart of universal life.’’!° 
Man adopts the heart of Heaven as his 
own heart, and it is nothing but “jen.” 
Chu-hi continued: “Nature imposes this 
inner core upon all creation, and man 
receives it as man’s inner core, and things 
receive it as their inner core.”’!! “Jen” is 
to live. Man’s inner core contains life, so 
does the inner core of all things. But “Jen” 
-acocrding to the intent of nature contains 


not only life, but also the potentiality to 
give life. To give life is love. Therefore, 
“jen” is love, too. For Chu-hsi “jen” is the 
truth of love; love is the use of “jen.” 

“Jen” constitutes the inner core as 
well as the power of Nature. Nature here 
does not designate heaven and earth, nor 
nature in its ordinary meaning, but inThe 
Book of Books and The Book of Odes it 
refere to “Shang-Ti” as the creator of the 
universe and is at the very top of the 
hierarchy of creation. This resembles the 
concept of God in Christian belief. In 
Confucian thought - “jen” comes from 
“Shang-Ti.”’ 

In Christian belief we say God is love 
and love comes from God, and Confucian 
philosophy, from the heart of “Shang-Ti.” 
In a transcendent sense, “jen”? and love 
are the same. Love in Christian belief is 
a creating power that gives life. “Jen” in 
Confucianism is a creating power that 
gives life. They both are positive forces. 


M 


The highest goal of the spiritual life in 
Christian belief is to unite with Christ and 
through Christ to unite with God. Christ at 
the Last Supper said to His heavenly 
Father: “May they all be one. Father, 
may they be one in us, as you are in me 
and I am in you” (John 17:21). At 
Baptism, we Catholics received Christ’s 
own life. Along the normal course of this 
life, we are led to unite with Christ and 
through Christ to unite with God. 

After man’s life is united with God’s 
life, man will not lose himself, but his life 
can expand into the infinite, beyond the 
space and time of the universe. The more 
man’s life is united with God’s life, the 
more it is spiritualized. In this sense, man 
can live in this world ‘without being 
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desirous of this world and without being 
disturbed by the vicissitudes of life. The 
Apostle Paul said: “I have learnt to 
manage on whatever I have. I know how 
to be poor and I know how to be rich too. 
I have been through my initiation and 
now I am ready for anything anywhere: 
full stomach or empty stomach, poverty 
or plenty. There is nothing I cannot 
master with ‘help of the One who gives me 
strength” (Phil. 4:12-13). 

Confucius’ whole life was deprived of 
abundance. He was sometimes even on the 
verge of starvation. “In Ch’en, Confucius 
and his party were deprived of food. His 
followers fell so ill that they could not get 
_ up. Chung Yi then became angry and said, 
‘Can great men too be reduced to the last 
extremity?’ Confucius said, ‘Great men 
can indeed be reduced to the last ex- 
tremity, but when petty men are so 
reduced they lose all selfcontrol.’’’'? While 
he was besieged in Kwang, he still played 
music. !ê ' 

Confucius’ life-long goal was to keep 
his integrity. He said: “If one could seek 
the higher goal through riches, I would 
follow that way even if it meant being a 
cart driver. Since it cannot be sought thus, 
I will continue to follow the way of the 
ancients, a way that I love.”!* “To eat 
only vegetables without meat, to drink 
water only, to have only one’s bent arm as 
a pillcw—there can be joy in such a life. 
But tc become rich and honored through 
injustice—for me such joy may be 
compéred to a vanishing cloud.” Con- 
fucius’ view of life is an optimistic and 
happy one. His best student Yen Hui lived 
in a poor alley but was still happy, and 
Confucius approved of him. “Yen Hui is a 
man of highest integrity.”'® Mencius 
inherited Confucius’ spirit. and was 
content with his destiny. He was never 


disturbed by external things and always 
maintained a magnificent equanimity. 
Tse-szu wrote Chung-yung explaining the 
Confucian idea of the unity of heaven 
and man. Chung-yung said: “Only the 
most sincere can fulfill his nature. When 
his nature is fulfilled, then he can help 
fulfill the nature of others. When the 
nature of others is fulfilled, then he can 
help rulfill the nature of things. When the 
nature of things is fulfilled, then he can 
help do the works of nature. To help do 
the works of nature is to engage oneself in 
Nature itself.”!7 One who lives according 
to his own nature can surely understand 
the requirements of his nature and 
develop his life. Only after one under- 
stands the. requirements of his own nature 
can -he understand those of others, and 
then be able to help develop the lives of 
other people. In this kind of life, the most 
sincere is engaged in the very work of 
Nature. His life is united with the life of 


‘all. The metaphysicians, Chang-tsai of the 


Sung Dynasty and Wang Yang-ming of the 
Ming Dynasty, claimed that man could 
unite himself with all things through 
viens 
Man is united with all things through 
“jen.” It comes from the inner core of 
Heaven. It represents “Shang-Ti’s” power 
of loving life. Man through “jen” unites 
with all things; this means he unites with 
“Shang-Ti.” The Confucian idea of the 
union of man with heaven means that 
man’s inner heart unites with the inner 
heart of “Shang-Ti.” Our late President 
Chiang pointed out that the heaven in the 
idea of the unity of heaven and man is 
actually “Shang-Ti.”!? President Chiang 
maintained that once our loving heart 
meets the heavenly heart, then heaven and 
man can be one. When President Chiang 
used “To repay evil with. good” with 
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regard to Japan, he practiced Christ’s love. 

The Confucian idea of the unity of 
heaven and man does not mean the unity 
of our body and life with heaven, but 
rather the unity of our loving heart. 
Confucian love is the active power of 
“jen.” It is to live and give life. It means 
the growth and development of life. Based 
on life, especially based on a loving heart, 
Confucianists propose the union of man 
with heaven. From this it is not difficult 
to come to the Christian belief of the 
union of man with God—man’s entrance 
into God’s life. 


CONCLUSION 


It has not been my intention, and it is 
not possible, to discuss in detail the 
relationship between Christian belief and 
Confucian thought. I have only briefly 
spoken of their relation to each other. 

Now all Catholics in China have 
sensed the need to unite Christian belief 
with Chinese traditional thought. On the 
one hand this union will enable Christian 
belief to enter Chinese culture; on the 
other hand, Chinese traditional thought 
can be imbued with new blood and 
develop new life. 
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The political thought of Confucius is 
based on his philosophy of life, which is 
primarily concerned with the category 
and standards of human behaviors and has 
exerted considerable influence on later 
generations. In China, politics from the 
outset has been closely related to ethic; or 
more precisely, the latter has been the 
motivating force of the former. The 
political concept that “the world is an 
expansion of the nation and the nation of 
the family” is underlain by the family and 
tribal ethic. Confucius’ political theory 
has almost exclusively developed on the 
basis of ethic. Therefore, it seems sound 
to say that the essence of Chinese civiliza- 
tion is ethic. 

Confucian philosophy of life centers 
on the concept of benevolence (“Jen”). 
As Confucius understands it, the word 
benevolence is so comprehensive in 
meaning as to include almost all the 
universal phenomena and human activities. 
This concept so predominates Confucian 
philosophy that it becomes the unalterable 
guideline of conduct. Furthermore, being 
the quintessence of virtue, it unifies all 
the other constant virtues, such as justice, 
wisdom, and faith, and serves as the vital 


agent in realizing one’s personality. 
Confucius’ remark that “Benevolence 1s 
synonymous with humanity” is a clear 
indication of the identical relationship 
between benevolence and human nature. 

Although the Confucian concept of 


_benevolence has a different point of 


departure from that of the Moist, both 
aim at constructing an ideal world. While 
Moism advocates love without distinction 
in order to realize an ideal world of 
fraternity, Confucianism. advocates 


` benevolence with gradations, extended 


from blood relation to friendship, and 
finally to universal, brotherhood. That 
is why Mencius says, “The benevolent one 
extends his love :from-what he loves to 


. what he, doesn’t.” Love in its broadest 


sense is precisely the quintessence of | 
Confucian benevolence. 

In Confucian philosophy of. life, 
benevolence in its totality is realized 


- through the extension of love from family 


to society and finally to the universe. The 
starting point is filial piety: one’s attitude 
towards his parents and family elders, 
from which sympathy or love is extended 
to other relations in society. Benevolence 
extended to friends is known as mag- 
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nanimity or reciprocity; that extended to 
superiors or the emperor is known as 
loyalty. Thus, the concept of benevolence 
is manifested by three distinctive virtues: 
filial piety, magnanimity, and loyalty, 
showing respectively three levels of 
human relationships. These three virtues 
are not only manifest features of benevo- 
lence but also basic elements of human 
solidarity. In the chapter “Hsueh Erh” of 
the Analects, Confucius says: 

A youth, when at home, should be 

filial, and abroad, respectful to his 

elders. He should be earnest and truth- 

ful. He should overflow in love to all, 

and cultivate the friendship of the good. 

When he has time and opportunity, 

after the performance of these things, 

he should employ them in polite studies. 

(Legge’s translation) 


To Confucius, filial piety is the first 
step of ethic practice. When family 
relationship is extended to include the 
more universal human relationships 
through the practice of magnanimity and 
loyalty, the whole ethic order is fully 
established. Accordingly, while filial piety 
lays the foundation of an ethic order 
characterized by benevolence, magnanim- 
ity and loyalty are two other necessary 
‘steps in realizing it. 

Tze-kung said, ‘Suppose the base of a 

man extensively conferring benefits on 

the people, and able to assist all, what 

would you say of him? Might he be 

called perfectly virtuous?’ The Master 
said, ‘Why speak only of virtue in 
connexion with him? Must he not have 

the qualities of a sage? Even Yao and 

Shun were still solicitous about this. 

‘Now the man of perfect virtue, 
wishing to be established himself, seeks 
also to establish others; wishing to be 
enlarged himself, he seeks also to 
enlarge others. 


- ‘To be able to judge of others by 
what is nigh in ourselves;—this may be 
called the art of virtue.’ (“Yung Yeh”) 


Chung-kung asked about perfect virtue. 
The Master said, ‘It is, when you go 
abroad, to behave to every one as if you 
were receiving a great guest; to employ 
the people as if you were assisting at a 
great sacrifice; not to do to others as 
you would not wish done to yourself; to 
have no murmuring against you in the 
country, and none in the family.’ 
(“Yen Yuan”) 


From the above discussion, we know 
that Confucius’ political thought is based 
on his ethic concept. It consists mainly of 
the following three ideas: 

1) Rectification of Name 

Rectification of name is one of the 
central ideas; of Confucius’ political 
thought. Observing the topsy-turvy 
political situation of his time, where- 
regicide was no less common than 
patricide, Confucius propounds this idea 
as an urgent measure to restore the 
political order. The function of rectifica- 
tion of name is to maintain the traditional 
political hierarchy, in which the emperor, 
the feudal princes, the high officials, the 
entourage, and the subjects fulfill their 
duty respectively in accordance with their 
positions and therefore when Tze Lu asks, 
“The ruler of Wei has been waiting for 
you, in order to administer with you the 
government. What will you consider the 
first thing to be done?” The Master replies, 
‘What is necessary is to rectify names.” To 
rectify one’s name is to respect one’s 
position and duty. This is the basis of 
politics. Confucius explains the reason of 
rectification, saying: 

If names be not correct, language is not 

in accordance with the truth of things. 
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If language be not in accordance with 
the truth of things, affairs cannot be 
carrizd on to success; ‘When affairs 
cannot be carried on to -succéss, ` 
proprieties and music will not flourish, 
punishments will be not properly 
awarded, When punishments are not 
properly awarded, the people do not 
know how to move hand or foot.’ 


If everyone in the social and political 
hierarchy is content with his lot and sticks 
to his duty, a perfect order can be 
established. 
2) Governance by Virtue 
The rectification of name as a means 
of restoring political order should cor- 
respond with the political hierarchy, 
starting from the emperor who embodies 
the heroic ideal, down to the common 
people who model themselves on him in 
moral conducts. Confucius remarks: 
To govern means to rectify. If you lead 
on the people with correctness, who will 
dare not be correct? (“Yen Yuan”) , 
If a minister make his own conduct 
correct, what difficulty will be have in 
assisting in government? If he cannot 
recti-y himself, what has he to do with 
rectizying others? i 
When a prince’s personal conduct is 
correct, his government is effective 
without the issuing of orders. If his 
personal conduct is not correct, he may 
issue orders, but they will not be fol- 
lowed. (“Tze Lu”) 


Similarly, in “Wei Cheng” ( Bik ), a 
chapter opening with the discussion of 
the methods of governing people, Con- 
fucius uses a famous metaphor, comparing 
the emperor to the polestar, his entourage 
stars surrounding it. Such a metaphor is 
apparently more instructive than aesthetic: 
through the analogy, the emperor is 
reminded of the importance of being 


_ extend 


virtuous. 
He who exercises government by means 
of his virtue may be compared to the 
north polar star, which keeps its place 
and all the stars turn towards it. 


If the government officials do not rule 
people by virtue but by force, they 
cannot expect people’s submission and 
obedience. Instead, people will rise against 
the tyranny and the society will become 
anarchy. Seeing this, Confucius prefers 
moral education to severe punishments. 
He says, 

If the people be led by laws, and uni- 

formity sought to be given them by 

punishments, they will try to avoid the 
punishment, but have no sense of 
shame. (“Wei Cheng’’) 


In other words, the ruling class should 
its benevolence and virtue to 
common people so as to construct a 
country of morality. 

To summarize the above discussion, 
the purpose of rectification of name is to 
lay down public standards; that of gov- 
ernance by virtue is to set up a national 
model for people to follow. 

3) Governance by Propriety 

Rectification of name and moral 
politics refer to the principles and methods 
of governing people on the part of the 
ruling class. Confucius further points out 
propriety as another basis of the govern- 
ment. The purpose of governing people by 
propriety is to influence them by leading 
them consciously or unconsciously to the 
path of modesty and propriety. 

Is a prince able to govern his kingdom 

with the complaisance proper to the 

tules of propriety, what difficulty will 

he have? If he cannot govern it with 

that complaisance, what has he to do 

with the rules of propriety? (“LiJen”) 


When rulers love to observe the rules of 
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propriety, the people respond readily to 

the calls on them for service. (“Hsien 

Wen”) 
Confucius believes that to rule people by 
propriety and not by laws is the right 
approach of ideal politics. Similar ideas 
can be found here and there in the Ana- 
lects: 

. . govern his kingdom with the com- 
plaisance proper to the rules of pro- 
priety... 

... uniformity sought to be given... 
by the rules of propriety. 

To subdue one’s self and return to pro- 
priety, is perfect virtue. 

Respectfulness, without the rules of 
propriety, becomes laborious bustle; 
carefulness, without the rules of pro- 
priety, becomes timidity. 


All these statements indicate that the 
purpose of ruling by propriety is to 
provide people with standards of conduct 
and to maintain social order. 

The above discussion summarizes 
Confucius’ ideas about the methods of 
governing people. Practical as they are, 
these methods reflect the spirit of Con- 
fucius’ political philosophy. An ideal 
government not only guarantees its people 
against material deficiency, but also sees 
that they lead a virtuous life. Although 
Confucius deems highly the political 
measures taken to work for people’s 
welfare, he seems to be more concerned 
about the spiritual aspect of life. There- 
fore, when asked which one among the 
economic, military, and moral systems 
can be abolished first, he suggests an order 
from the military to the economic, and 
the moral systems. The one least (and is 
actually not) abolishable is morality, 
being the motive power and primary 
concern of politics. Evidently, Confucius’ 
political ideal for transcends utilitarianism, 


if tinctured with such color at all. 

According to the Book of Rites, Con- 
fucius’ political philosophy in his later 
years is expressed in his description of 
two ideal worlds, Ta-t’ung, a world of 
universal brotherhood, where harmony, 
equality, and justice prevail, and Hsiao- 
k’ang, a world of prosperity and security. 
Since the Hsiao-k’ang world is easier to 
achieve, it serves as the basis of the more 
ideal Ta-t’ung world, a utopia of supreme 
good and ultimate truth. 

Instead of being a utopia in the future, 
Confucius’ Ta-t’ung world seems to be a 
Golden Age in the time of yore. As the 
Book of Rites records: 

When the Great Tao was on its way, the 

world belonged to the whole of 

mankind. While all men were considered 
equal, the good and the capable were 
selected for public posts. The standards 

of conduct were sympathy, benevolence, 

and faith. People loved their neighbors 

- and the like no less than their own 
family. People of different ages and 
walks were in peace and content. Since 
there was no sense of property, no one 
would pick up things left on the road 
and break into others’ houses, nor 
would be labor for his own profit. 

Thieves and bandits were then unknown. 

This perfect world free from deficiency, 

anxiety, and fear was the Ya-t’ung 

world. 


Some historians attribute this Golden Age 
to the time of Empercr Yao when suc- 
cession to the throne was open to all 
capable people. Historically speaking, 
Confucius’ description of the ideal world 
is a reaction against the feudal system of 
his time. This clearly indicates what the 
philosopher advocates is not a partial 
nationalism, but a cosn:opolitanism on 
the basis of benevoience and thus 


- transcending all frontiers. His Ta-t’ung 
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world is precisely one of the universal 
brotherhood. 

As to the Hsiao-K’ang world, it refers 
to the political history during the reign- 
periods of the founding rulers of the Hsia, 
Shang, and Chou Dynasties, the time 


when the throne was no longer abdicated | 


in favcr of the capable and wise, but 
became hereditary. With the hereditary 
monarchy, people began to develop their 
sense of property. As the Book of Rites 
describes it. 


Now that the Great Tao had withdrawn 
itsel? from the world, the throne 
became a private property, People began 
to love their own relations and to work 
for their own profit. Within the 
boundary of state or city walls appeared 
family organization, economic system, 
government institutions, laws and 
ordinances; but the sense of property 
gave tise to wars among nations. For- 


three dynasties, Yu, T’ang, Wen, Wu, 
tunately, the Six founding kings of the 
Chen and Chou-k’ung ruled by pro- 
priety. Thus their reign-periods wit- 
nessed prosperity and security. This is 
the Hsiao-K ang world. 


Although in no way comparable with the 
ideal Ta-t’ung world, the Hsiao-k’ang 
world, if properly ruled, is still desirable. 
As a matter of fact, Confucius’ three 
methods of ruling are propounded for the 
sake of realizing a Hsiao-k’ang world. On 
this foundation, we can strive for an ideal 
world of prosperity, security, and above 
all, benevolence. 

Old as Confucius’ political philosophy 
is, it has not been outdated by history. In 
a world full of imponderables and reverses, 
a humanistic politics based on benevo- 


.lence seems necessary, and a world of 


universal brotherhood is especially some- 
thing we should strive for. 


A Kantian Interpretation 


of Confucianism in Regard to World Peace 


Chen-hua Huang 
CHIRE) 


On the ground of his moral philo- 
sophy, the Eighteenth Century German 
philosopher, Immanuel Kant (1724-1804), 
founded a teleological system of the 
world. He considered that man as a moral 
being, i.e., the morally ideal personality, is 
the ultimate purpose of the existence of 
the world. This theory of Kant agrees 
with Confucius’ idea of “Jen” (4 ). This 
essay will discuss the meaning of Con- 
fucius’ thought in regard to the peace of 
. modern world from tne point of view of 
Kant’s philosophy. 

This essay contains two chapters: the 
first chapter deals with Kant’s discovery 
that man as a moral being is the ultimate 
purpose of the existence of the world; the 
second chapter is concerned with the 
thought of Confucius concerning the 
achievement of man as a moral being and 
the meaning of this thought in regard to 
the peace of modern world. Each chapter 
of the essay contains three sections. The 


first chapter includes: 1. the moral philo- 
sophy of Kant, 2. the world as a teleolo- 
gical system, 3. man as a moral being is 
the ultimate purpose of the existence of 
the world. The second chapter contains 
three sections as follows: 1. Confucius’ 
appeals to the two celebrated ancient 
emperors Yao (Æ) and Shun (#). 
2. Confucius’ idea of “Jen” as the guideline 
to the realizatiori of man as a moral 
being. 3. The meaning of Confucius’ 
thought in regard to the peace of modern 
world. 


I. MAN AS A MORAL BEING IS THE 
ULTIMATE PURPOSE OF THE EX- 
' ISTENCE OF THE WORLD 


1. THE MORAL PHILOSOPHY OF 
KANT 


The moral philosophy of Kant begins 
with the concept of ’categorical impera- 
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tive.” This imperative “commands a cer- 
tain conduct immediately, without having 
as its condition any uther purpose to be 
attained by it .. . It concerns not the mat- 
ter of the action, or its intended result, 
but its form and the principle of which it 
is itself a result.’’! But this imperative pre- 
supposes the highest good, i.e. the abso- 
lute good, which is the necessary object 
of human being. Kant said: “The achieve- 
ment of the highest good in the world is 
the necessary object of a will determined 
by the moral law.”? The highest good is 
infinite, but the human being finite. Under 
the ‘‘categorical imperative’ man requires 
the immortality of the soul. This means 
that the human being has a fear of death. 
According to Kant’s moral philosophy, we 
can conclude that under the “categorical 
imperative” the human being feels in him 
an urge to achieve the highest good. In 
order tə achieve the highest good the 
human being requires immortality of the 
soul and, therefore, has the fear of death. 


2. THE WORLD IS A TELEOLOGICAL 
SYSTEM 


According to the “categorical impera- 
tive,” humanity is a purpose, not a means.’ 
It is by “purpose” that Kant understands 
the objective ground of the self-determina- 
tion of the will, which can detérmine 
itself to action in accordance with the 
idea of certain laws.* In this sense, it is 
itself cause and effect. Now Kant finds 
that we have already used the concept of 
“purpose” to cognize the things in nature. 
They are the organized things. For in- 
stance, according to natural law a tree 
generates another tree, but the tree pro- 
duced is of the same genus, and so it pro- 
duces itself generically. It is namely itself 
a cause and effect. Besides, the matter of 
the tree which incorporates it previously 


works up into a specifically peculiar 
quality, which the natural mechanism ex- 
ternal to it cannot supply. Therefore, the 
first tree is also a cause and effect on its 
own, while each part of a tree generates 
itself in such a way that the maintenance 
of any one part depends reciprocally on 
the maintenance of the rest. For instance, 
the leaves are products of the tree, but 
they in turn give support to the tree. In 
this sense, the tree is itself again a cause 
and effect." 

We, therefore, use the concept of pur- 
pose to cognize the organized things in 
nature. Kant calls this purpose the natural 
purpose. Such a natural purpose requires 
that all parts of a certain thing are only 
possible through their reference to the 
whole. This means that all parts exist 
for the purpose of the existence of the 
whole. But when we judge a thing as an 
organized thing, we presuppose a final 
purpose in the world as its highest condi- 
tion. Furthermore, if we admit the final 
purpose of the world, then all things in 
the world, including the mechanism of 
nature, must be subject to the final pur- 
pose, namely, all things in nature exist 
for the final purpose. In other words, the 
world is a teleological system. Now arises 
the question: What is the final purpose? 


3. THE MAN AS A MORAL BEING IS 
THE FINAL PURPOSE OF THE EX- 
ISTENCE OF THE WORLD 


Now Kant finds that the final purpose 
of the world is man as a moral being. He 
said: “Now we have. in the world only 
one kind of being whose causality is teleo- 
logical, i.e., directed to purposes, and at 
the same time so constituted that the law 
according to which they have to deter- 
mine purposes for themselves is repre- ` 
sented as unconditioned and independent 
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of natural conditions, and yet as in itself 
necessary. The being of the kind is man, 
but man corisidered as noumenon.’*® The 
man considered as noumenon, in Kantian 
term, means that man is a moral being. 
He said further: “Now of man... asa 
moral being it can no longer be asked why 
(quem in finen) he exists ....If now 
things of the world . . . need a supreme 
cause to-act in accordance- with purposes. 
man is the final purpose of creation.””’, 

This discovery of Kant that man as a 
moral being is the final purpose of the 
world means: man as a moral being is the 
highest good of the world, which is the 
necessary objective of human beings be- 
cause the highest purpose is the highest 
good in the world.® Now arises one more 
question: How can we realize man as a 
moral being, i.e., the morally ideal per- 
sonality? Kant did not answer this ques- 
tion. We may now turn to Confucius, for 
he has fully answered this question. 


Il. CONFUCIUS’ IDEA OF MAN AS A 
` MORAL BEING AND THE MEAN- 
ING OF THIS THOUGHT IN RE- 

GARD TO THE PEACE OF MOD- 
ERN WORLD 


I. CONFUCIUS’ APPEALS TO THE 
TWO CELEBRATED ANCIENT EM- 
PERORS YAO AND SHUN 


The book, Doctrine of the Mean (th 
ff) said: “Confucius appealed to the 
ancient two Emperors Yao and Shun.’? 
This means that Confucius esteemed 
highly the Way of Yao and Shun and willed 
to follow it. What is the Way of Yao and 
Shun? An another book, Shu-ching (The 
Book of History) ( B ), said: 

“Emperor Yao . .. was able to enlarge 

the brilliant morality. Through this en- 

largement he led his kindred to harmoni- 


ous association. Then he guided the 
people into peace. Then he conducted 
all the countries into good relation with 
one another Finally the whole people 
under the heaven lived in a harmonious 
situation,”!° 


This statement of Shu-ching shows that 
Emperor Yao through the morally practi- 
cal actions was able to lead the peo- 
ple into peaceful association, begin- 
ning with his kindred to-the whole people 
under the heaven. 
Of Emperor Shun Shu-ching said: 
“He was the son of a blind man. His 
father was obstinate. His second mother 
spoke always too much to him. His 
younger brother of the second mother 
was proud, But inspite of all this he was 
able to make his family into harmonious 
association. He was filial. He formed his 
family gradually into peace that the 
family did not fall into evil.” - 


This statement declares again that Emperor 
Shun, like Yao before him, was able to 
make other men—the men of his family— 
into harmonious association through the 
morally practical action. He had surpassed 
Yao in discovering the Way of moral 
action. 

We ask now the question: Why were 
Emperors Yao and Shun able to make 
the people form harmonious association 
through the practical action? From the 
above statements we can see that Yao and 
Shun had perfected their life as moral 
beings through their morally practical 
actions. The appearance of man as a moral. 
being led the people into peaceful situa- 
tion. This proves that it behooves man to 
take the concept that man is a moral 
being as their objective of life. 

Confucius saw this truth. He admired 
Yao and Shun as morally ideal men. He 
appealed therefore to these two ancient 
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Emperors and willed to follow them in 
order to end the disorders of his time—the 
Spring and Autumn epoch. 


2. CONFUCIUS’ IDEA OF “JEN” AS 


THE GUIDELINE TO THE REALI- 


` ZATION OF MAN AS A MORAL BE- 
ING 


The idea “Jen” propagated by Confu- 
cius is an essential principle in realizingman 
as amoral being. It contains several virtues 
such as Filial piety ( # ), Righteousness 
CE), Propriety (i), Loyalty (48) and 
Reciprocity (#8 ). All these virtues lead to 
the realization of man as a moral being. 

Filial piety means not only one’s duty 
to support the life of the parents, but 
also the most important virtue and 
way to lead the people into peaceful 
_ association. In the book “Hsiao-Ching”’ 

( 2#% ) Confucius said: “Our ancient Em- 
perors had the most important virtue and 
way to lead the people under the heaven 
into peaceful association. All -people 
would live through filial piety in har- 
monious relation with one another. 
People under the heaven would bear no 
hatred .... Filial piety is the foundation 
‘of morality and the source of educa- 
tion... .”!? From this declaration we see 
that by filial piety Confucius means the 
foundation of all practical virtues of “Jen.” 


Righteousness means that one should 


have the true character. One ought not to 
do the thing which one cannot do. Con- 
‘fucius said, “I feel- ashamed to say fine 
words and to make an insinuating counten- 
ance ta please others .. . I also feel a- 
shamed to make friend with others whom 
I hate.” This means that a righteous con- 
duct is a condition to realize the ideal of 
man as a moral being. 

_ Propriety is the rule of conduct which 


one should follow in order to promote 
oneself to be a moral man. Confucius said: 
‘To limit one’s own desires in order to 
follow propriety is ‘Jen.”’!* This means . 
that Propriety is the practical rule of 

realizing man as a moral being. The 
Book of Rites ( ïg ) says: “One should 
not let his pride grow. The desires are not 


_ allowed to be loosened, One should not 


be arrogant with success. Enjoyment is 
not allowed to be too much.”!5 These 
statements show negatively what one 
should not do, but positively what a man 
who follows these rules,as a moral man is. 

Loyalty and Reciprocity are essential 
principles asserted by Confucius. Tseng- 
tzu (a disciple of Confucius) said: “The 
Way of Confucius are only Loyalty and 
Reciprocity.” I take this as meaning, 
that Loyalty and Reciprocity accompany 
all other virtues. 

Loyalty is honesty toward others. 
Confucius said: “One should be loyal in 
planning for others.” !7 One should be 
honest toward others. To be honest to- 
ward others means respect to personality— 
the personality in oneself as well as that in 
others. Such a man, who respects the per- 
sonality in himself as well as that in others, 
is a moral man, for he regards all mankind 
as end, not as means.'® 

Reciprocity is also an essential virtue 
which is valid for everyone. Confucius in 
reply to a question, “Is there a word 
which may serve as a rule of practice for 
all one’s life?” said: “Such a word is Re- 
ciprocity! What you do not want done to 
yourself, do not do to others.”!? This is 
clearly a principle which is valid for every- 
one and for anytime. 

All the principles which we mentioned 
above, i.e., Filial piety, Reghteousness, 
Propriety, Loyalty and Reciprocity are 
the practical virtues of “Jen,” i.e., the 
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© principles which lead to the realization of 
man as a moral being. Kant said, the high- 
est good is infinite, but the human life 
finite. In order to realize the highest good 
man requires immortality of the soul. 
Now one may ask the question: When we 
try with our best effort to realize the ideal 
of man as a moral being, as our necessary 
objective, have we still the fear of death? 
We can find the answer to this question 
from statement of Confucius. He said: 
“A man of ‘Jen’ does not injure ‘Jen’ for 
the sake of life. He rather lets the body be 
killed in order to protect ‘Jen’.”?° This 
statement of Confucius declares clearly 
that if one tries to realize the ideal of man 
as a moral being one has no fear of death. 


3. THE MEANING OF CONFUCIUS’ 
THOUGHT IN REGARD TO THE 
PEACE OF MODERN WORLD 


When we have correctly understood 
the thought of Kant as well that of Con- 
fucius, we may now conclude that if the 
human being loses the ideal of realizing 
man as a moral being, his whole life 
would be meaningless. In this condition 
he would attack every thing external to 
him in order to dispel the melancholy 
within his mind. No material satisfaction 
is conducive to the softening of this spiri- 
tual pain. Through this we can understand 
why the world today falls into disorders. 
Because the people today have lost their 
ideal of man as a moral being. 

About 29 years ago, when the Com- 
munists had not yet controlled the main- 


land-of China, a professor of history and 
of philosophy, Professor Lui Hai-tsung 
( 83852 ), wrote an essay which was 
published in a newspaper at Shanghai and. 
later again in a magazine “Main Current” 
at Nanking. The subject of this essay was 
“The Melancholy of the Period.” Professor 
Lui said in this essay that the disorders 
of the world today do not come from the 
political, social or economical problems, 
for there were in the past time of our his- 
tory more political, social and economical 
difficulties than today. But the people in 
the past time did not have so much 
melancholy as we have today. The true 
cause of them is due to the “Emptiness 
of Mind.””?! 

The term “Emptiness of Mind” which 
Professor Lui invented, if we have correct- 
ly understood it, means the loss of the 
ideal of realizing man as a moral being. 
We agree very much with Professor Lui’s 
opinion. All disorders in the world today 
come from the “Emptiness of Mind.” Be- 
cause the people have lost their necessary 
objective, i.e. the highest good as their 
final purpose. The only way to dispel 
the spiritual pain of the people and relieve 
them from the disorders is to develope 
Confucius’ idea of “Jen,” which can help 
us to realize the ideal of man as a moral 
being. The world could come again into 
peace as people achieve the ideal of man 
as a moral being. This is the meaning of 
Confucius’ thought in regard to the peace 
of modern world. 
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Chinese Culture and the Future of Free Asia 


Chen Yu-Ching 
C RB) 


The fall of Saigon and the rest of 
Indo-China in spring 1975 brought the 
Asian continent a step closer to the 
ambitious Red goal of communization 
drive. More than 900 million Asians are 
now shut behind the Iron Curtain, fettered 
and driven around like draft animals. 
What has been universally recognized for 
centuries as Oriental culture is now in 
agony under the ruthless trampling of the 
high-riding Marxist-Leninist horde. Not 
much is presently left of free Asia and the 
panting of Oriental culture is hoarse and 
grievous, reminiscent of the death-rattle 
of one who has long been confined to 
bed. What future does free Asia have, and 
can the Chinese culture play a vital role in 
saving the region from a fatal blow? This 
is a searching question that urgently 
demands keen debates and reassuring 
answers. 


I 


Communism originated in the West as 
a by-product of the Industrial Revolution 
that irresistibly swept through the 19th- 
century Europe. Even though initially a 


politico-economic theory, Communism 
has had a very strong religious flavor of its 
own, particularly since efforts began to 
translate the idea into reality and to 
assure its perpetuity through seizure of 
political power. 

This religious quality of Communism 
calls for unquestioning faith on the part 
of followers. But it is known to all that 
most attempts at quest of truth and 
acquisition of knowledge are prompted by 
doubts and desires to erase them. Com- 
munists and truth-hungry intellectuals, 
therefore, are just as incompatible as oil 
and water that never mix. 

You will have to excuse me for using a 
word that may offend some people, but 
religions are normally and usually mutu- 
ally “exclusive.” This was particularly 
true in the West of the Middle Ages. Even 
today, no devout religious believer can be 
expected to speak highly of what those of 
other religions think about and do for 
their gods: Approach any preacher and 
you will be told that the only path to 
heaven is the one he or she describes. 

In a similar fashion, the Communists 
would tell you that only by following 
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Communism and nothing else can we 
bring about a paradise on earth for the 
proletariat and can we enjoy the glory and 
wealth that come as part of the promise. 

One line has to be drawn clearly here. 
Christianity, for example, regards his- 
tory’s development as something willed 
by God or determined by what Hegel 
termed as the “Absolute Reason.” On the 
other hand, however, the Communists 
insist that creation of history is dominated 
by meterial strength and affected by 
changes of production patterns. 

Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels came 
up with a mixture of David Ricardo’s 
theory of surplus value, Hegel’s dialectic 
and Charles Darwin’s theory of evolution, 
then applied a coating of so-called science 
to the concoction and proclaimed them- 
selves as fathers of modern Communism— 
a sciertific socialism. This happened in 
the latter half of the 19th century when 
the influence of Christianity was waning 
among European intellectuals and when, 
for example, public schools in France 
were barring Catholic fathers from 
campus preaching. Into that fin de. siecle 
spiritual void came Communism as a 
fashionable filler, grabbed at by most 
decadent intellectuals. In fact, as pointed 
out by Oswald Spengler in his The Decline 
of the West, published in two volumes in 
1919 and 1922, Communism being 
. nothing but a reflection of those confused 
end-of-the-century phenomena was and 
still is destined to fall just as the West did. 

Whether or not the West actually 
declined is another question and we are 
not here to deal with it. But from Peiping 
to Moscow and from. Belgrade to East 
Berlin, Communist withering has been an 
inevitable tendency and the final collapse 
of the ism itself is now just a matter of 
time. 


Even so, Communism as a late-comer 
in the East has managed to contaminate 
vast expanses of land and chain God 
knows how many people in the past few 
decades. To come to Asia, Communism 
had to wait half a century after the 
Manifesto of 1848, but why has the 
spread of Red scourge in this region been 
faster than in the West? 

There have been a number of reasons. 
One of them, perhaps the most impc. cant, 
is that with the possible exception of 
Japan alone, all of Asia once remained 
long enough under the domineering in- 
fluence of Western imperialism. For 
Burma and Indonesia, the inroad started 
in the 17th century. For India, it was 
more than a century earlier. The ap- 
pearance of practical steamboats early- in 
the 19th century furthered the ambition 
of colonizers. Because of the assiduous 
efforts of those Westerners, most Asians 
found themselves under heavy pressures 
of different cultural, social, political and 
economic elements. Clashes occurred and 
the Orientals found out that their long- 
established value system was pitifully 
inadequate to handle the needs of the new 
situation in the new age. Built on Con- 
fucian philosophy, Buddhist faith, etc., 
the culture of the East had long been a 
stalemated structure unable to adjust 
itself effectively and quickly enough in 
the face of new challenges. Many lands 
became colonies, with their peoples no 
longer confident in themselves and their 
economies forced to serve the interests of | 
their suzerains. Cultural disintegration and- 
social disruption were inevitable. 

Confused and aimless, most intel- 
lectuals quite naturally were bogged down, 
in that fin de siecle vacuum. Gaps gaped 
conveniently for Communism from the 
West to ride in under the cloak of “a new 
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religion.” The assurance was that imperi- 
alism would be overthrown, capitalism 
would be expelled, and a short cut would 
be provided for all to attain equality and 
affluence in a “proletarian paradise.” 
Then came the theory of political 
power out of a gun-barrel. Assisted by the 
Russian Red Army, the Communist 
preachers of the East cast off their masks 
and started their attacks against the 
divided and mentally sick Asians. They 
found few road-blocks and stretched out 
almost as freely as they wanted. Behind 
their newly-erected huge Iron Curtain, the 
Asian Communists lost no time in their 


attempt to re-cast Asian culture. according’ 


to their own specifications. 
Il 


In a sense, the crisis Asia has faced in 
the past century has been basically one of 
cultural nature. In other words, the issue 
has been whether or not social confidence 
could and can remain resolute and in- 
violable. In this connection, it should be 
recalled that, as pointed out by Alexis de 
Tocqueville, once a state-society ceases 
to be sure of itself, all its members start 
walking out of step, all its actions become 
involuntarily aimless, and a deplorable 
state of disorder completely out of 


= control ensues. 


Shaky confidence and a critical cul- 
tural situation in Asia have been direct 
consequences of the tragically heavy 
imperialist and Communist pressures as 
well as the resulting multi-front clashes in 
the entire region, 

The crisis of Oriental culture naturally 
is largely a crisis of Chinese culture as 
‘well. Since the Opium War of 1839 to 
1842, China’s culture has been repeatedly 
subjected to impacts of Western science 


and technology and to political and 
economic pressures of foreign origin. 
Reactions have been numerous and many- 
sided. Among the major early-day re- 
formers were those who held that things 
traditional should be in the core while 
Western science and technology could 
only be permitted to serve as trimmings. 
Some others were for thorough West- 
ernization while still others insisted on 
adherence to China’s own systems and 
properties. However, all those people were 
unable to mitigate the crisis of their 
generation or to restore confidence to the 
people and society. Seeds were sown for 
the so-called Chinese tragedy because of 
the nation’s inability to react appropriately 
and effectively to cultural challenges from 
outside. 

But what in essence is Chinese culture? 
The culture that has been shaped up and 
developed by the Chinese down through 
the centuries is vast, profound and quite 
refined. Even so, its substance or basis 
consists of elements that are either ethical, 
democratic or scientific. 

China’s ethical rules—utmost improve- 
ment of one’s own nature for the attain- 
ment of best possible human relation- 
ships—date back to the halcyon days of 
the three sage kings, Yao, Shun and Yü, in 
the 24th to 22nd centuries B.C. Shang- 
shu, also known as Shu-ching or The Book 
of History, says that Yao made his virtues 
so illustrious that all the tribes, including 
those once regarded as barbarians, became 
harmoniously obedient. The book also 
says that Yao’s control and regulation of 
the people were so gracefully efficient 
that the intellectual light emitted by his 
state helped bring peace among all the 
surrounding countries and fostered 
earnest support for the Chinese race. In 
other words, moral principles were upheld 
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for private life and public administration 
while love and benevolence were not just 
for creatures but lifeless objects as well. It 
was on this moral foundation, with the 
home and family as his starting point, that 
Yao strove to establish and promote an 
ethical society for the benefit of all. 

So concerned was Yao for the people’s 
welfare that he sought out and appointed 
a worthy man to share his responsibilities 
and authority. This man was Shun. Upon 
Yao’s death, Shun continued his prede- 
_ cessor’s principle of rule through benevo- 
lence and example. Aware of the impor- 
tance of the five paramount human 
relationships—between king and subjects, 
father and son, husband and wife, and 
among brothers and friends—Shun ap- 
pointed Chieh as minister of instruction 
to spread primarily the five maxims, 
teaching fathers to be righteous, mothers 
to be kind, elder brothers to be friendly, 
younger brothers to be reverent, and sons 
to be ïlial. Ethical principles were thus 
put to augmented practice. 

We all know that ethical rules are 
indispensable for human survival in 
peaceful togetherness. Any good govern- 
ment that attaches importance to civility 
and propriety has to have ethical codes as 
its major foundation. In the same token, 
President Chiang Kai-shek emphasized the 
vital role of an ethical cornerstone in the 
building of a government. He said: “If we 
are to fully revive and invigorate the spirit 
of our race and let our people be once 
again radiantly confident in themselves, 
we must march ahead from an ethical 
starting point. Through extensive cultiva- 
tion of brotherly love and affection 
between: father and son, we shall enhance 
the bonds of neighbors and fellow pro- 
vincials and instil in their minds a pas- 
sionate love for the nation and country. 


This way we shall decisively awaken them 
to their responsibilities towards them- 
selves, towards their families, towards the 
masses of people, and towards the 
nation.” 

President Chiang also said: “The task 
of ethical construction should be primarily’ 
for the forging of a moral sense regarding 
national salvation. We do not have to look 
for outside assistance in this regard. For 
years we of the Republic of China have 
ably preserved the life of our race and 
nation. We have been in dangers and we 
may have imparted the impression of con- 
fusion at times, but we have stood 
through and strengthened our prepared- 
ness for our national recovery mission. 
This has been possible because of the 
vigorous functioning of our sense of 
mission that we have richly accumulated 
and supremely sharpened. For further 
enhancement of the sense of responsibility 
towards the ultimate goal of national 
salvation, greater emphasis must now be 
laid on the replenishment, magnification 
and glorification of our nation’s tradi- 
tional ethical concepts.” 

All that I have said so far about ethics 
clearly points to the fact that a cogently 
comprehensive ethical system runs strong 
underneath Chinese culture. 

Democracy implies the idea that 
people being the most important founda- 
tion of a nation, tranquility prevails only 
when the basis is sound and stable. Even 
though the advent of a democratic govern- 
ment in China came far behind the 
emergence of its Western counterparts, 
democratic ideas and concepts were 
already strong and prevalent in China 
three thousand years ago. The selection 
and appointment of worthy successors by 
Yao and Shun must be regarded as an 
expression of respect for democratic 
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principles. The reference to people being 
the foundation of a nation appeared for 
the first time in The Book of History that 
already existed when Confucius was born 
five and a half centuries before Christ. In 
the “Tai Shih” Chapter of that book is 
this statement: “Heaven sees as the people 
see; heaven hears as the people hear.” 

Confucius was democratic when he 
said: “In teaching, there should oe no 
distinction of classes.” The Master is also 
well known for his remark about the 
world being a commonwealth, with men 
of talent and virtue selected and appointed 
to appropriate posts. . 

Mencius, who was born a century 
after Confucius died, said: ‘The people 
are the most important elements in a 
nation; the spirits of the land and grain 
are the next; the sovereign is the lightest.” 
Mencius also talked about winning the 
people’s hearts before expecting to stay 
stable as an administrator. His attachment 
of great importance to public opinions is 
reflected in his statement to King Hsuan 
of Chi. The statement as contained in The 
Works of Mencius took Dr. James Legge 
nearly 200 words to translate, and I am 
not going to give you the full text here. 
The gist is that no ruler should take rash 
action when he is told this and that by 
those nearest to him or even by most or 
all ranking officials. Only when the 
majority of people say something or 
somebody being good or bad should he, 
the ruler, examine into the case and, upon 
acknowledging the truth, take whatever 
appropriate action as demanded by the 
situation. 

Laotzu, a contemporary of Confucius, 
when referring to the need of justice and 
righteousness for any government, said 
the Wise Man would state as follows: “As 
I refrain, the people will refrain; since I 


like quiet, they will keep order; when I 
forebear, the people will prosper; when I 
want nothing, they will be honest.” This 
calls for return to one’s natural self—to the 
state of a “virgin block”—is quite in line 
with the spirit of modern democracy. ‘le 
urged men to put away the artificial 
manners of civilization so that honesty 
and sincerity may be possible once again. 
Nature, Laotzu said, is spontaneous and 
void of wants. He said men should simi- 
larly follow the rule of live and let live. 

Moism—not “Maoism”—under the 
leadership of Motzu, a great philosopher 
of the Warring States period, preached 
love without distinction and contributed 
further to the development of democratic 
thinking in China. 

Democracy, you can see, is indeed an 
important element of Chinese culture. 

Science, to the ancient Chinese, was 
correct and virtuous application of 
knowledge and skill for the advancement 
of social welfare. In this connection. The 
Book of History says the virtuous in 
facilitating wholesome administration 
must attentively heed the people’s liveli- 
hood, correctly utilizing all available 
means and resources for the promotion of 
welfare and tranquility. 

Regarding this traditional Chinese 
view of science, President Chiang had this 
to say: “Chinese culture has long embraced 
scientific spirits and methods. Astronomy 
and mathematics started developing in 
China much earlier than in the West and 
the Chinese also are credited for the 
invention of compasses, printing tech- 
niques, explosives, etc. But many Chinese 
today, mistakenly viewing the nation as 
one without science backgrounds, felt that 
the Republic of China offers little room 
for the advancement of science.” 

China’s written history abounds with 
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statements regarding the  early-day 
attachment of importance to technological 
craftsmanship. The Doctrine of the Mean, 
for example, says that “all who have the 
government’ of the kingdom with its states 
and families have nine standard rules to 
follow.” One of the nine calls for 
encouragement of the resort of all classes 
of artisans. In The Book of Rites is a 
chapter on various artisans that says all 
manufacturing activities—melting and 
fusing metals for the forging of blades, 
treatment of clay for the making of 
vessels and other utensils, building of carts 
for land transportation, construction of 
boats for travel across the water, etc. —are 
respectable and even saintly. For nearly 
two millenniums from the days of Chin 
and Han down to the Ming dynasty, China 
actually was ahead of most, if not ail, 
other nations with regard to scientific 
and technological development. This is 
described in great detail in the huge set of 
volumes entitled Science and Civilization 
in China, written and edited by English- 
man Dr. Joseph Needham who had worked 
closely with more than 100 scholars of 
many nations for some 30 years before 
putting out the first volume in 1961. Only 
in the past two or three centuries have 
science and technology in China been be- 
hind those of the West. 


M 


Ching’s culture that is based on ethics, 
democracy and science has in the long 
past centuries exerted its influence more 
or less on the surrounding Asian countries 
either through military expeditions or 
through political, economic and cultural 
exchanges. After the First Emperor of Chin 
built his empire by annexing the six other 
Chinese states late in the 3rd century B.C., 


he sent Hsu Fu-tung to Japan in search of 
an elixir of life. The trip did not bring the 
desired result but served to leave con- 
siderable Chinese influences in Japan. This 
Napoleon of China also dealt with the 
“barbarians” in the north and completed 
the Great Wall. At the same time he sent 
troops deep into the Indo-Chinese Peninsu- 
la and made China known to tne peoples 
of South Seas. When the nation was at 
its best during the Han and T’ang dynasties, 
influences stretched westward to Sinkiang 
and southward to many Southeast Asian 
lands. The Manchus expanded the scope 
to the Korean Peninsula as well. Wherever 
China’s military might was felt, the na- 


_ tion’s cultural elements also were there. 


Other examples of Chinese contact with 
the outside world include the 7th century 
trip to India of Monk Hsuan Chuang for 
Buddhist scriptures, the visits to Japan of 
many scholars during various dynasties, 
and the export of porcelain and silk to 
Asia Minor. With Chinese culture thus 


‘introduced far and wide, we have to 
‘admit that we connot leave China and the 


Chinese aside when we speak of the so- 
called Oriental culture. 

But as already mentioned, China’s cul- 
ture failed to react effectively when those 
sharp impacts of Western civilization 
started jamming China’s doorways a cen- 
tury ago. Instead of seeking self-adjust- 
ment and renovation, many proud ana- 
chronists spoke of Western science and 
technology in the same breath as they 
mentioned petty artisans who specialized 
in, say, carving insects out of stones. But 
this contempt for Western culture suf- 
fered when gunboats started roaring along 
Chinese coasts. One example of consterna- 
tion is that of a provincial governor 
named Hu Lin-yu who, upon spotting 
those “black ships” steaming at full speed 
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off the shore, coughed blood and nearly 
‘fell off his horse as he sped back to his 
camp. l 

Whatever confidence those people 
held in China’s traditional culture and 
whatever self-respect they had as Chinese 
were at once disturbed, if not totally 
shattered. But the obstinate ones pre- 
tended that they had seen nothing, shut 
themselves up in their ivory tower, and 
shouted that China’s spiritual civilization 
was far better than the materially-oriented 
Western assets. Their attitude towards 
China’s existing rules, regulations, systems, 
moral codes and. ethical principles was for 
protection and enhancement, even to the 


extent of stubbornness. Things Chinese . 


had to remain in the core, they insisted, 
and whatever from the West should not be 
regarded as more than trivial, ornamental 
or utilitarian. 

This xenophobic treatment of Western 
culture as something despicable courted 
disasters, aside from blocking China’s 
modernization when the rest of the world 
kept on its march. 

We are aware that spiritual culture and 
material civilization are actually the two 


sides of a coin. Back: during the Greek- 


period, Socrates, Plato and Aristotle 
strongly urged morality based on justice, 
bravery, forgiveness, wisdom and/or 
reason. Neither did the statesmen of 
Rome neglect the importance of justice 
and spiritual qualities. All those Hebrew 
prophets, Christ and his followers, and the 
knights of the Middle Ages never departed 
from attachment of utmost importance to 
righteousness, justice, benevolence and 
moral courage. “Liberty, Equality and 
Fraternity” that the French Revolution of 
the late 18th century was all for must be 
‘regarded as a masterpiece phrase of spir- 
ituality and morality. 


But many Chinese and many other 
Asians of yesteryears tended to view the 
West as a collection of barbarian states 
good with science and technology but in . 
want of spiritual qualities. Refusal to 
imitate or learn from the West kept Asia’s 
modernization process at a snail’s pace, 
slow as well as zigzag and roundabout. In 
the political, economic, social and cultural 
fields, the East was unnecessarily kept in 
the pre-Industrial Revolution stage for 
God knows how long. In a sense and in 
some areas, this is still true even today. 
Quite naturally the East became a hotbed 
of Communism. 

The only exception has been Japan, a 
nation of comparatively less prejudiced 
culture whose people can quite ably adapt 
themselves to foreign practices. Under the 
Tokugawa shogunate, Japanese doors 
were once closed to foreigners, but the 
policy was temporary and only for the 
sake of warding off Christian influences. 
Back in the 7th century under Emperor . 
Kotoku, the Taika Reformation was 
instrumental for Japan to absorb Chinese 
thinking. The Meiju Restoration of 1867, 
the year Marx published the first volume 
of his Das Kapital, was followed by a 
series of renovation measures that almost 
completely westernized Japan. Because of 
the strength thus acquired, the people of 
those rather small islands defeated the 
White Russians. The victory greatly 
enhanced the pride and self-confidence of 
the Japanese. l 

But the militarists grew too ambitious 
and, without accurately ascertaining their 
might, devised the Marco Polo Bridge 
Incident and attacked Pearl Harbor. The 
result was an unconditional surrender that 
could have ended the Japanese nation 
altogether. aA 

The spread of Communism in Japan 
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has been far more rampant than in any 
other Asian country, but possibilities of 
Japans communization still are very 
small, serhaps the smallest in the entire 
Asian-Pacific region. 

Japan remains as a massive pillar of 
free Asia and, as a result of its moderniza- 
tion effort, has brought about a very high 
degree of affluence. Prof. J. K. Galbraith 
of Harvard University regards Japan as 
“the af-luent society.” Such a status is the 
strongest weapon against Communism and 
the Communists. 

India has been different. Even though 
` the Indians once acquired a very brilliant 
culture, they have permitted themselves 
to be affected by the force of habit. 
Despite the more than three centuries of 
British rule and endeavor to influence 
them, the Indians, I am afraid, are still 
quite conservative within their own age- 
old domain. As a consequence, India for 
its security today has to rely on the 
support of one of the two Red giants. 
What future lies ahead of India? Can 
modernization be achieved without undue 
delay? These are questions that must be 
seriously tackled. 


IV 


Sutjected repeatedly to inroads and 
impacts of Western military, political, 
economic and cultural elements, Asian 
nations in general have failed to achieve 
what H. Bergson terms as “creative evolu- 
tion.” The results have included loss of 
confidence, political stalemate, economic 
backwerdness and cultural disintegration. 

Even though the Republic ‘of China 
emerged victorious from the hard-fought 
eight-year War of Resistance, the whole 
Chinese mainland fell behind the Iron 
Curtair. in the few postwar years. Many 


factors were involved in the loss of the 
mainland, but cultural crisis resulting 
from the nation’s inability to quickly. 
modernize itself was doubtlessly a major 
reason. i i 

Because of the growth of Chinese 
Communism, North Korea, North 
Vietnam, South Vietnam, Cambodia and 
Laos also fell into Communist hands one 


- by one. In Thailand, Malaysia, the Phil- 


ippines, Indonesia, Burma, Bangladesh 
and India, indigenous Communist strength 
also has been growing openly or under 
cover. One must admit that dark clouds 
loom large ahead of Asia. 

_ To save Asia from its present crisis 
and to expand the scope of free Asia, all 
efforts must be exerted to check and 
suppress Communist rampancy. To do 
this, in my humble opinion, we must by 
all means follow President Chiang Kai- 
shek’s instruction about total renovation, 
working up fast and effectively from the 
most fundamental level. 

Chinese culture has been deep-rooted 
and long-lasting. It has continued like a 
mighty river. But times have changed and 
are still changing. Today’s circumstances, 
quite different from those of the: past, 
demand cultural adjustment if we are to 
effectively cope with the challenges that 
have been and will be hurled at us. 

In 1966, the year the Chinese Com- 
munists started their so called Cultural 
Revolution to do away with what they 
regard as “the four olds,” President Chiang 
launched the Chinese Cultural Renaissance 
Movement here in Taiwan. The purpose 
was to save Asia from cultural destruction 
and Communist onslaught. The President 


. repeatedly emphasized that the Republic 


of China’s cultural renaissance was not to . 
return to the old but to achieve creative 
renovation so as to give new strength to 
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the nation’s on-going culture. Our 
endeavor has been for thorough mod- 
ernization on the basis of China’s out- 
standing traditional culture. 

Modernization is not to cast away all 
that we already have. Benjamin Disraeli, 
who twice served as British Prime Minister 
late in the 19th century, maintained that 
. national progress should be geared to the 
attitudes, customs and tradition of the 
people. Sociologist D. Bell, in his recently 
published book entitled The Cultural 
Contradictions of Capitalism, also has 
pointed out that while we firmly grasp the 
present and look ahead to the future, we 
should not forget the past. In other 
words, modernization is not to cut oneself 
loose from his root. Our Cultural Renais- 
sance Movement bears this in mind and 
stands on this foundation. We. have 
‘marched steadily on the road of mod- 
ernization. Our campaign has been a 
quietly effective answer to Communist 
challenges. 

Tens of thousand words can be said 
about Asia’s present situation and about 
what we hope to achieve for free Asia in 
the future. But in a nutshell, our starting 
point must be the renaissance of Asian 
culture or, you may say, Oriental culture. 
We cannot sit still. We must catch up with 
the West through redoubled moderniza- 
tion efforts based on ethics, democracy 
and science. 


Asians have had to suffer long under 
Western pressures. We may say we have 
been plundered and humilitated. Quite 
naturally we have tended to reject 
Westerners and things Western, In this 
connection Rudyard Kipling said the East 
and the West would never meet. But this 
prejudice or preconception has to be 
abandoned. 

Chinese culture has been known for 
its ability of toleration and assimilation. 
The same can be said about the culture of 
the Orient that is more or less rooted in 
Chinese culture. The end of World War II 
in 1945 also meant the end of the im- 
perialist period. In the succeeding three 
decades, Asian people’s rejection of and 
antagonism against the West have faded 
more or.less. A new attitude must now be 
adopted and enhanced. 

Communism originated in the West, 
but the Communists, be they in the East 
or the West, have been without exception 
tyrannical, totalitarian, autocratic, cruel, 
heartless and deliberately against 
humanity. To oppose and conquer them, 
freedom-loving Asians must hasten 
modernization, give full play to morality, 
implement and strengthen democracy far 
and wide, strive for economic equality, 
and accelerate the development of science 
and technology. We must thus build a new 
Asia of freedom and affluence. 


The Garden of Contuctdniain: 


Beauty and Order, Peace and Harmony 


Nguyen Dinh-hoa 
( FE fo ) 


Amcng us Asian peoples, a cultural 
trait that is often noticed is the predilec- 
tion for humanities. In this present world 
of the struggle for life and the survival of 
the fittest, this proclivity may lead to the 
weakening of a nation’s vitality and even 
to its physical destruction. We all know, 
however, that only through forbearance 
and gentleness can mankind progress 
(progress 
brutality and cruelty in man-to-man rela- 
tionships. 

When Tse-lu asked Confucius about 
energy, the Master said, “Do you mean 
the energy ofthe South, the energy of the 
North, or the energy which you should 
cultivate yourself? To show forbearance 
and gentleness in teaching others; and not 
to revenge unreasonable conduct—this is 
the energy of southern regions, and the 
good men makes it his study. To lie under 
arms and meet death without regret—this 
is the energy of northern regions, and the 
forceful make it their study. Therefore 
the superior man cultivates a friendly 
harmony, without being weak. How firm 
is he in his energy! He stands erect in the 


middle, without inclining to either side. 


How firm is he in his energy!” 

BHRR: kLAZBRA> Hi 
Mae RRUARARB> BA 
Zat: FEZ o HS SK i 


SR: dAgC Mh: HARB eS 


beyond beasts) and reduce 


oR ATM MAH > BRB p 


Vi A > TR ORR RB 
(The Doctrine of the Mean, Chapter 10) 


This constancy in spirit has had a 
profound influence upon Vietnamese 
education, resulting in a great respect for 
learning and morality. In China and in 
Vietnam we have the classic image of the 
scholar nurturing his dream of serving as a 
public administrator, then retiring later to 
a teaching career. I propose to look at 


some distinctive characteristics of the’. 


pedagogue in the Master of Ten Thousand 
Generations, then to sketch how his 
imprint had been left among Vietnam’s 
scholar-teachers through several centuries. 

The “rich lore of ancient China,” to 
use Professor Liu Wu-Chi’s expression 
(Confucius, His Life and Time), was 
preserved for posterity by Confucius, who 
was the personification of it. It will 
behoove us to see how this ancient scholar- 
teacher earned the love and admiration of 
generations of human beings through his 
approach to education and his method of 
instruction. 

As he put it himself so modestly, the 
Master was “a transmitter and not a 
maker, believing in and loving the ancients” 
(ak im AE > imi t. The Analects, 
Book 7, Chapter 1). 

Elsewhere he emphasized: “I am not 
one who was born in the possession of 
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knowledge; I am one who is fond of 
antiquity, and earnest in seeking it there” 
(RHEEMASZH HH? AARE 
#1 °- The Analects, Book 7, Chapter 19). 

This studious and conscientious lover 
of ant:quity, of books, of ceremonial and 
of masic, was indeed both a devoted 
student and a magnificent teacher of the 
essence of China’s past, and his contribu- 
tion to that cult referred to as “the Con- 
fucian Teaching (or Religion)” or “the 
Teaching of the Learned” was to be 
everlasting not only in China, but also in 
other lands of Sinitic culture—Japan, 
Korea and Vietnam. 

The curriculum dispensed by Con- 
fucius was varied. Excluding such military 
subjects as archery and charioteering, the 
Master put a premium on the art of li in 
which he was an expert, and which meant 
“ceremonial, ritual, rules of propriety.” 
But he was not content with merely 
‘presenting rules of proper conduct for the 
upper class. To this fundamental notion 
of propriety he added the ethical sub- 
structure so as to convert the code of 
ritual into a set of general rules of 
propriety. Li “became the regulations of a 
man’s noble conduct” instead of being 
“regulations of a nobleman’s conduct” 
(Liu Wu-Chi, page 147). 

Music was also high on the curriculum. 
But the disciples were primarily trained in 

` history and poetry, ethics and politics. 
The objective was clearly the. cultivation 
of moral qualities and the implantation 
upon future public servants of the princi- 
ples which Confucius taught were under- 
lying ordered society. 

How did the Master explicate and 
interpret his political and ethical views? It 
is well known that in pré-Confucian times 
private tutoring was customary and that 
the schools which existed were for the 


purpose of teaching archery, leaving the 
training of government officials in. the 
conduct of government to experienced 
senior officials. As a private teacher, Con- 
fucius undertook to train young men of 
every condition to become not only 
efficient administrators, but also ideal, 
superior men. The model for his students 
to emulate was a man with wisdom, 
sincerity and bravery, well versed in rites, 
ceremonial and music. 

The method of instruction used by 
Confucius was informal and suggested the 
tutorial system instead of that of regular 
classes or examinations. His technique, 
definitely student-centered, consisted in 
merely talking with his students, ques- 
tioning them on certain reading assign- 
ments and giving his own comments. The 
focus was not so much on the subject- 
matter, but on the individual learner. 

We also know that Confucius often 
gave different students different answers 
to the same query. 

Above all, Confucius conceived the 
educational process as consisting of both 
learning from others and teaching others— 
thus improving others and at the same 
time improving oneself. Answering Tse- 
kung, he said, “Now the man of perfect 
virtue, wishing to be established himself, 
seeks also to establish others; wishing to 
be enlarged himself, he seeks also to 
enlarge others” ( KM CAMILA » 
gR # hms A. The Analects, Book 6, 
Chapter 28). The task of thanh ky thanh 
nhan (R BRA) is precisely the task of 
“learning without satiety and instructing 
others without being wearied” iM > 
HAA . (The Analects, Book 7, 
Chapter 2), which Confucius considered 
the most satisfying and successful task of 
a dedicated educator. 

Let us now ask who were the students 
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who sought his instruction. In feudal 
times, when education was the privilege 
and mcnopoly of aristocracy, Confucius 
was the first to disseminate that knowledge 
among all strata of society. He declared 
that education was not discriminatory and 
that it would not make distinctions of 
wealth or status. “In teaching there 
should be no distinction of classes” ( #4 2 
4% The Analects, Book 16, Chapter 
38). 

He declared that he had never refused 
to teach anyone, not even a student who 
“came with nothing more than a bundle 
of dried meat as a present” (The Analects, 
Book 3, Chapter 7). 

But although’ Confucius would not 
turn down a student because of poverty 
or humble birth, he said that he would 
teach no dullards, but “only those who 
were bursting with eagerness.” He re- 
marked that it was “difficult to find a 
man wo has learned for three years 


without thought of material reward”. 


(HSH#ERER BARBS.) (The An- 
alects, Book 8, Chapter 12); that is to say, 
one whose objective was not to attain 
fame, wealth or position, and who would 
not be “ashamed of coarse food and 
shabby clothes” (E)#8K###)(The 
Analects, Book 3, Chapter 9). 

Thus Confucius could be called a true 
pioneer in the democratization of educa- 
tion, and about a hundred years later 
continuing his Master’s tradition, Mencius 
applied the same principle to politics, 
proclaiming that “the people are foremost, 
next comes the country; the ruler carries 
light weight” ( RAB: MRK? B 
RE) . 

As for the question of learning from 
whom, Confucius learned from everybody, 
since he said, “When I walk along with 
two others, they may serve me as my 


teachers. I will select their good qualities 
and follow them, their bad qualities and 
avoid them” (=AfiT HARMS RAF 
$mM@RK2>HABSHMKS. The 
Analects, Book 7, Chapter 21). 

As a nation developing under the 
cultural influence of China for a thousand 
years, Vietnam very early followed the 
Chinese model, which was both adopted 
and adapted to the local environment. 
Confucianism successfully competed with 
Buddhism in the eleventh century. As 
soon as the development of arts and 
letters was made possible, a Van-mieu or 
Temple of Literature, dedicated to the 
memory of the Great Master, was erected 
at the southern gate of Thang-Long—pre- 
sent-day Hanoi—under the reign of 
Emperor Ly Thanh-tong ( 2 # 71054- 
1072). The original structure, built in 
1070 complete with ornate gates, ponds, 
pavilions and sanctuaries, was modeled on 
the fifteenth-century temple of Confucius 
at Chu-fu in China. Courts and halls, each 
leading into the other lengthwise, are set 
in a grove of old mango trees which 
shelter flocks of crows, hence the name 
Pagode des Corbeaux given by the French 
in the early days. 

At any rate, in addition to the image 
of Confucius himself, statues of his four 
favorite disciples and portraits of his 
seventy-two pupils were installed at the 
time of the. inauguration for the purpose 
of seasonal sacrifices. aa 

Six .years later, in 1076, the Imperial 
College (Quoc-tu-giam) was constructed— 
the first institution of higher learning ever 
set up in the land for the education of 
royal princes and sons of high-ranking 
officials. Then in 1253 this institution was 
enlarged into a National Institute (Quoc- 
hoc-vien) open to commoners—the best 
candidates selected through regional 
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competitive examinations. 

A remarkable tradition was started in 
1484 by Emperor Le Thanh-tong ( # Œ 
1460-1497), a ruler with great literary 
talents and a deep concern for education: 
he ordered that stone slabs be erected in 
the courtyard of the Temple of Literature 
to record the names of all those laureates 
who had been awarded the degree of thai- 
hoc-sinh (doctorate) since 1442, with 
their birthplaces and scholastic achieve- 
ments. Although by 1778, a total of 116 
examinations had been held, there now 
remain only 82 stelae owing to the ele- 
ments. 

Another interesting thing is that next 
to the Chinese Sages there is only one 
Vietnamese scholar worshipped in that 
shrine. That is Chu Van-An (RXZ), 
whose birthdate is unknown but who died 
in 1370. His courtesy name was Tieu-An, 
his posthumous title Duke of Van-Trinh. 
A native of Quang-Liet Village, Ha-Dong 
Province, in present-day Greater Hanoi, he 
was a true Confucian scholar with vast 
knowledge and utmost integrity. A 
teacher at heart who despised honors and 
preferred pastoral life to the pomp and 
circumstances of the royal court, he 
opened even in his youth a school in his 
own village to instruct young men, many 


of whom later became famous. When he. 


received his doctorate, Emperor Tran 
Minh-tong (1314-1329) named him 
Rector of the Imperial College. Chu Van- 


An accepted this prestigious appointment | 


and retained this function until the reign 


of Emperor Tran Hien-tong, a former: 
student of his, who ruled from 1329 to, 
1341, but he then began to feel the’ 


frustration of a righteous educator who 
had to witness the kingdom’s decline due 
to immoral practices, political corruption 
and court intrigues. 


To Emperor Tran Du-tong (1341- 
1369) Chu Van-An presented a memorial 
to recommend the execution of seven 
corrupt officials. The meaning of this 
memorial was‘ said by the historian Le 
Tung to “move the universe”: Lay Rz 
#) #252 When he was not given satisfac- 
tion, he resigned and retired to Phuong-. 
Hoang Mountain in the district of Chi-- 
Linh, in Hai-Duong Province. When Tran 
Du-tong -sent Pham Su Manh, a former 
student of his, to bring Chu Van-An gifts 
of brocade and silk and ask him to assist 
in the affairs of state, he declined. 

At the time of his death he was 
awarded the honor of being worshipped in 
the (national) Temple of Literature as 
well as at his mountain retreat. He left us ` 
several works in Chinese: a brief com- 
mentary on the Four Books (Tu-thu 
thuyet-uoc N $ #8 ), a collection of 
poems (Tieu-an thi-tap #22 ) and a 
collection of Vietnamese poems (Quoc- 
ngu thi-tap Bl HK). 

The term Van-mieu XB , which has 
been translated as “Temple of Literature,” 
is applied not just to the national Con- 
fucian shrine in the capital city, but also © 
to any such temple erected in each 
province. But since it is often opposed to 
the term Vo-mieu #t g “Temple of War,” 
Leonard Aurousseau, a French historian, 
proposed in 1913 that a translation like 
“Temple of Peace” or “Temple of -Civil 
ity” would be more apt. At any rate if 
Confucian philosophy can be identified 


‘with moderation, harmony and peace, 


then such Vietnamese scholars as Chu 
Van-An certainly deserve a niche in the 


“Temple of Peace.” Chu Van-An, too, was 


an outstanding teacher, whose pursuit is 
the molding of human character. 

In his Collected Works Que-duong di- 
tap ( 1E $ iE $), Le Qui-Don (1726-1784) 
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praisecé Chu Van-An as somebody 
“dedicated to the cultivation of his 
righteousness and simplicity and not 
concerned about reaching fame.” Ac- 
cording to Le Qui-Don, Chu Van-An once 
told a disciple by the name of Tu Si 
(£) that “the purpose of studies is to 
improve oneself but also to help people 
. improve themselves, and to enable grace 
to reach the masses and benevolence to be 
left behind for later generations. That is 
the duty of all of us, Confucianists” (A, 8 
SkomUmkA BRER BHR € 
B fe oe pto), 

Another worthy Vietnamese disciple 
of Confucianism was certainly Nguyen 
Dinh-Chieu pe Æ a (1822-1888), the 
blind scholar of Gia-Dinh, whose 155th 
birthday will be celebrated next year 
(19771. At the age of 22, this great patriot 
and militant poet of South Vietnam 
grieved so much over his mother’s death, 
which occurred while he was studying for 
the national examination in Hue, Central 


Vietnam, that he lost his eyesight as he 


hurriedly rettrned south to his native 
place. Despite his physical handicap he 
devoted some forty years to teaching, 
practicing medicine and writing literature. 
His novel in verse Luc Van Tien (=), 
which brought him renown all over the 
country, praised faithfulness in love and. 
friendship and voiced contempt for 
material wealth. 

Nguyen Dinh-Chieu was carrying on 
his peaceful activities as a scholar, a 
physician and a poet when the French 
invaded the country. The colonialists 
offered to raise funds to help him, but 
proud of living in poverty he refused to 
collaborate with the French, and his 
patriotic writings of great variety and 
militancy developed further the humanist 
ideal and earned him the respect and 


admiration of generations of Vietnamese, 
who see in him a selfless educator in the 
true Confucian tradition. 

We owe to Nguyen Dinh-Chieu such 
pronouncements as “A single day without 
virtue is longer than three years,” or 
“Listening to a lecture on virtue/ Is like 
breathing fresh air and bathing in the 
spring rain.” 

Throughout Vietnam’s upheaval as a 
country conquered by force and reduced 
to surrendering her sovereignty, the “Bard 
of Ba-Tri” did not once relent his efforts 
in encouraging anti-colonialist resistance 
and in bearing the torch of Confucian 
ethics among his compatriots. Lines from 
his famous narrative Luc Van Tien, from 
his Dialogue Between The Fisherman and 
The Woodsman (Ngu-tieu van-dap), and 
from his numerous poems—including a 
few praising Confucius—are quoted by 
students and peasants alike. 

The French poet Albert Samain once 
said, “Be content with flowers, fruit, and 
even leaves—if it is in your own garden . 
that you have picked them.” (Sois con- 
tent des fleurs, des fruits et meme des 
feuilles/Si c’est dans ton propre jardin que 
tu les cueilles). 

Since this Distinguished Assembly 
would. probably agree with Pope’s ex- 
clamation: 


“Superior and alone Confucius stood, 

Who taught that useful science—to be 
good,” 
I hope I have not wasted your time when 
I took the liberty. of mentioning a few 
“flowers, fruits and leaves” picked from — 
our own garden, that of Oriental humani- 
ties par excellence. 


Towards a Theory of the Four Nobie Truths 


and the Pure Buddhist Kingdom 


Ah-Yueh Yeh 
CHAA) 


According to the history of Indian 
philosophy, Buddhism and Jainism 
emerged, with revolutionary new religious 
theories of their own, in the fifth century 
B.C. Especially worth mentioning is 

akyamuni Buddha who criticized the 
theory of the orthodox Brahmanic sys- 
tems, the belief in the divine [svara, and 
made clear the theories of pratitya-samut- 
pada (interdependence) and an@tman (non- 
ego), which showed that the characteristics 
of the fundamental thought of Buddhism 
were quite different from the thought of 
theism. 

Pratitya-samutpada ( #2 ) means 
“to come about by depending upon” or 
“the way of the phenomenal world that 
comes about having relations with others.! 
All the phenomena of the world and :ife 
come about under conditions and causes 
~ that necessitate things to happen, follow- 
ing the law of interdependence. This law, 
of course, expresses that every thing in 
this world is not created or controlled by 
God, Igvara, Brahman, or Atman. This is 
why we say that Buddhism is atheism and 
anatmanism. 

The theory of pratitya-samutpGda is 
the underlying tenet of Buddhism. The 


- satyani, 


sermons of Sakyamuni Buddha extending 
over 45 years are meant to explain this 
doctrine in practical words and names. 
Among them, the name of dvadaSanga- 
pratitya-samutpada (twelve links of inter- 
dependence, + —x%#id ) is the most 
significant representative for the name 
under the heading of pratitya-samutpiada. 
But the Four Noble Truths (catvari-arya- 
mæ), which belong to 
Buddha’s ` first dharma-cakra-pravartana 
( MSE, turning the wheel of dharma) 
are also important theories of pratitya- 
samutpada, because these four Nobel 
Truths have the meaning of both the 
pravrtti-pratitya-samutpada ( YBBR, 
moving onwards towards transmigration) 
and the nirvrtti-pratitya-samutpadda ( A 
‘ee |, moving backwards towards nirva- 
na), and because they, above all, show the 
important meaning of the nirvrtti kind of 
pratitya-samutpdda about the latter.” In 
this paper, I will attempt to explain the 
meaning of the Four Noble Truths and 
the theory of the highest aim of the 
nirvrtti-pratitva-samutpada, the apratisthi- 
tanirvana (nirvana of no resting on nirvana, 

EEE e), which is basically equi- 
valent to the theory of the Pure Buddhist 
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Kingdom. with the aim to show that 
Buddhism, as one of the greatest religious 
. philosophies, is not superstition, but 
answers to the quest for world peace. 
-L The First two Noble Truths of the Pravrtti- 
Pratitya-Samutpada 
Among the Four Noble Truths, the 
duhkha (sorrow) noble truth (Gryasatya) 
is mentioned first, because people, rich or 
poor, in this world cannot escape from 
the suffering of the four kinds of sorrows 
(i.e., birth, aging, illness, death), and the 
eight kinds of sorrows (i.e., a sorrow. to 


meet with those whom one hates, etc.),? . 
Granted that there are many kinds of sor- . 


rows in this world, Sakyamuni Buddha 
summarized them as “All is sorrow” 
which is added to the Three Characteristics 
( ZE ), namely, (1) All phenomena 
are transient, (2) All forms of existence 
have no self, (3) Nirvana is calm. These 
are called the Four Characteristics of Bud- 
dhism. Now, we can see that Buddha’s life- 
view starts from the standpoint of sorrow- 
view, and moves onwards to a research of 
its cause, and then to extinguish its cause 
and its result, the sorrows. 

The second noble truth is the cause 
(samudaya, meaning “aggregate”) of the 
sorrow. In the Twelve Links of Interde- 
pendence, updddna (3X, grasping), trsna 
(Æ , thirsting-love), and avidya ( 485A , 
ignorance) are considered the important, 
causes which are named kleSa-samklesa 
( ew , defilement of trouble) in 
the Madhyanta-vibhaga-bhasya (11384) 7] 

# ), etc.* These three kleSas-(troubles) 
are connected with raga (desire), dvesa 
(anger) and moha (ignorance), the most 
famous Three Milaklesas ( REH , 
roots of trouble) possessing many syn- 
onyms* from Primitive Buddhism to now- 
adays. There are also 16 or 21 impure 
minds described in Primitive Buddhism,® 


and 30 klesas, 98 or 128 anuSayas (klegas) 
in the Abhidharma Buddhism and Yoga- 
cara (Vijflanavada) Buddhism.” A more 
precise classification of their names is: 5 
nivarana ( # hindering), 7 anuSaya (BE 
IE, sleeping [with evil propensities), 9 
samyojana (#8 binding), etc. The 9 sarn- 
yojanas (i.e., anunaya % love, pratigha 
Æ hard anger, māna ‘8 pride, avidya 
HH ignorance, dysti H, opinion, pa- 
ramarsa HX taking up, vicikitsa doubt, 
irsya $k envy, matsara ‘ selfishness are 
explained in the Madhyanta-vibhaga-bhas- 
ya ( 4133483 ) as expressing the 
characteristics of their dvaranadni (obsta- 
cles).® 

Anyway, the kleSais not man’s nature, 
but the accidental trouble (dgantuka-klesa), 
as mentioned in the Anguttara-Nikaya 
Gex) and also in some of the 
Abhidharma and Mahayana Buddhism.? 
Because of this, we can eliminate acciden- 
tal troubles to regain our pure innate 
Mind, and immediately we can reach the 
joyful and peaceable state of the nirvana 
upon deliverance from sorrow (duhkha). 

Il. The Last Two Noble Truths of the 
Nirvrtti-Pratitys-Samutpada 

The third nobel truth is the nirodhar- 
ya-satya ( REE , extinction of noble 
truth) with four characteristics—extinction, 
quietness; skill, release’2to extirpate the 


‘result, all sorrows, and their causes, the 


kleSas, and gain release from all unpeace- 
ful situations, and attain further the high- 
est ideal goal of the peaceful and joyful 
nirvana. Consequently the nirodha-satya is 
the result of nirvrtti-pratitya-samutpada 


. for enlightenment. 


The meaning of nirvana is to blow out 
the flame of kleSas. According to Abhid- 
harma Buddhism, there are two kinds of 
nirvana: sopadhi$esa-nirvana ( 

à , still dependent on existence, not free), 
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anupauhisesa-nirvana ( eee K BR 


completely emancipted, free without any , 


material substratum), which express the 
negative meaning of wirvana. However, 
Mahayana Buddhism emphasizes instead 
the positive meaning of the latter. Such 
works as the Vijfiaptimatra-siddhi-Sastra 
( RHE ) explain that thefe are four 
kinds of nirvana: prakyti-Suddhi-nirvana 
( Bee RE +), sopadhisesa-nirvana 
( ERKE ), anupadhisesa-nirvana, 
apratisthita-nirvana ( $e tt wey aR +). 
Among these four, the first and the 
last are the most important ones. The first, 
prakyti§uddhi-nirvana means that all sen- 
tient beings equally possess the pure innate 
Tathat® (4 , suchness, true essence), 
which is covered by the accidental klefa 
and yet always possesses innumerable ex- 
_ cellent qualities. The last, apratisthita- 
nirvana (the nirvana in which Bodhisattva 
does not stay or reside), means the amala- 
tathata( 446i, undefiled suchness), 
which emerged from the obstacle of jñeya 
( ETE be known). The bodhisattva who 
reaches the apratisthita-nirvdna, assisted 
by prajfia (wisdom), karund (compassion), 
does not stay in nirvana since he is always 
doing good deeds,as an important service 
for the world, to all livings. 
The Mahaydna-samgraha-Sastra ( K 
Fa )'? also maintains that nirvana is 
the apratisthita-nirvana, and that the char- 
acteristics of nirvana are the pure part of 
the paratantra-svabhava ( #R hE, in- 
terdependent nature), the parinispana- 
svabhava ( BREY , absolute nature), 
the tathata (id , suchness), the pure 
dharmakaya (3%: , body of dharma). 
The meanings of the nirodha-satya and 
nirvana, explained in Madhyanta-vibhaga- 
bhasya, agree with these speculations.'? 
In other words, the characteristics 
of nirvana are the same as the character- 


istics of the ultimate a§raya-paravrtti ( į 
{k revolution of basis) and the visuddhi- 
vijfidna ( ¥3% pure consciousness), 
which emerged from the disappearance of 
the wrong perception of artha (object) 
and vijfidna (subject). These theories have 
been explained in the Vijfidnavadin 
texts.'* In the present context, we can say 
that the nirvrtti-pratitya-samutpdda of 


: nirodhasatya is not the negative nirvana of 


the deceased body and mind, but the use- 
ful positive apratisthita-nirvana to serve 
for the well-being and happiness of all 
sentient beings. 

The fourth noble truth, mdrgarya- 
satya (342237 , way of noble truth) is 
the cause and the means of its actual prac- 
tice of the complete nirodha-satya ( WR 
extinct truth). The four characteristics of 
Marga (Way,38 ) are: marga ( 38) of enter- 


. ing the extinct truth ( RH), nyaya 


(standard, likeness, 40 ) of the universal 
rule, pratipatti (action, 7} ) of going into 
the nirvana, nairyanika (departure, 14 ) 
from samsdra (transmigration). The way 
that possesses these four characteristics is 
named the Middle Way by Buddha.'* The 
Madhyamika explains that it is the middle 
way of eight ‘nots’ (AX HX), and the 
Vijnanavadin explains that it is the middle 
way of the three natures (trisvabhava).'7 
But in the primitive Buddhist texts, 
Buddha explains that the middle way is 
the Eightfold Noble Path (Gryastanga- 
marga, /\ % 8234), namely, right view, right 
thinking, right speech, right action, right 
living, right effort, right remembrance, 
right meditation. 

These eight parts make a single holy 
path, and, therefore, are inseparable.. By 
the cooperation of the eight, the single 
end of perfecting one’s personality is to 
be gained.'® For example, the first part 
“right view” is the one that accompanies 
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the other seven. In the same way, the final 
“right meditation” does not stand alone, 


it must be accompanied by the other seven. 


Therefore, each part of this Eightfold 
Holy Path is not independent, but each 
part cf it helps the other parts to accom- 
plish the ultimate ideal goal of the Holy 
Path. 

Another right way of practice is the 
famous Threefold Learnings (= ), 


which may contain this Eightfold Holy. 


Path. The Threefold Leamings are the 
Learning of Sila (7%) which contains the 
right speech, right action and right living; 
the Learning of Samadhi (š ) which con- 
tains the right remembrance and right 
meditation; the Learning of Prajna (% ) 
which contains the right view and right 
thinking. A right effort belongs to any 
of these three learnings. In other 
. words. Sila, samadhi and prajffa are 
mutually inclusive. Sila contains samadhi 
and prajfd; samadhi contains Sila and 
prajid; prajfia can become perfect only 
when assisted by Sila and samādhi? 
The Threefold Learnings and the Eight- 
fold Noble Paths are important practical 
Paths not only for Buddhism, but also for 
the people who like to share the common 
effort to establish the Pure Buddhist 
Kingdom for world peace. 

Il. The Apratisthita-nirvana and the Pure 
Buddhist Kingdom. 

As I have mentioned above, the Four 
Noble Truths contains the meanings of 
prayrtti-pratitya-samu tpdda and most signi- 
ficantly, nirvrtti-pratitya-samutpada, be- 
cause the méargdarya-satya contains the 
Threefold Learnings and the Eightfold 
Noble Path to form the cause and means 
for completing its result of the nirodharya- 
satya, the nirvana. This ultimate nirvana 
is not negative, but positive. The apratis- 


thita-nirvana, with the characteristics of: 


the pure consciousness (visuddhi-vijfiana) 
and the wisdom of non-imagination 
(avikalpa), and the pure wisdom of acting 
in the world, can bring good deeds and 
welfare to all people and countries. There- 
fore, the meaning of apratisthita-nirvana 
may be regarded as basically equivalent to 
the idea of the Pure Buddhist Kingdom. 

The theory of the Pure Buddhist King- 
dom comes from the fundamental thought 
of Mahayana Buddhism. Every bodhi- 
sattva of the Meahdydna Buddhism wishes 
to purify his kingdom, in which he should 
live when he has completed his enlighten- 
ment as a Buddha, and where he wants to 
make his people live peacefully and 
happily to enter the pure Path and com- 
plete the Buddha Way ( #834 ). This is the 
ideal for all bodhisattvas to turn to advan- 
tage for themselves and others. Therefore, 
many Mahāyāna-sūtras, such as Prajñāpā- 
ramita-sitra( PARRA E  ), Sad- 
dharmapundarika-siitra ( E8 ), and 
Gandavyitha-sittra ( #28 #8 ) express the 
idea of the Pure Buddhist Kingdom (bud- 
dha-kgetra-parisuddhi, etc.)?° 

The Prajfidparamita-stitra explains that 
the bodhisattva who wants to purify his 
kingdom must cast away his rough actions 
of body, speech, and mind.”! This is the 
most important theory among the condi- 
tions to purify the Buddhist Kingdom, be- 
cause in the Samyutta Nikaya it is said 
that the sentient being suffers because his 
mind is in suffering, and the sentient be- 
ing cleanses because his mind is cleansed.?* 
This important thought is very famous, for 
it is cited by Vimalakirti-nirdeSa-sittra 
HERE SE PTER 48), Satva-siddha-Sastra (KE 
3a), Vijfaptimatra-siddhi-Sastra (MHES 

m ) and Gandavyiha-Sastra ( 2 K 

# ),? as the theory of mere-mind (citta- 
matra) and mere-consciousness (vijfapti- 
matra). 
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The Ańquttara-nikāya, above all, main- 
tains that the mind is pure in nature, and 
that klega is advantitious.2* This theory 
is also followed by the texts of Prajfapd- 
ramita-sttra, Tathagata-garbhavadin ( 
ROAR) and Vijfanavadin ( wes ). 
‘The prajfdparamita-sittra explains that the 
pure Innate Mind is acitta (48) , no 
thought), but it contains the characteristics 
of bodhicitta ( #42.) , thought of en- 
lightenment), asamasama-citta ( {t5 Ù 


Ùa) unequalled thought), uddra-citta (REK 


wz» generous mind), tathata ( Ba , 
true essence) and dharmatd ( }Ẹ¢ nat- 
ural - condition).25 The Tathdgata-garb- 
havadin delineates that the synonyms of 
the pure Innate Mind are tathagata-garbha 
(aukš ), amala-tathata ( mi ), 
buddha-dhātu ( $}: ), dharma-kaya (t& 
Ẹ ), etc., while the Vijfanavadin describes 
that they arean@laya( EI ), acitta 
( #€.t)), amala-tathata ( Hfi ); avi- 
Kalpa-jftana ( 44> 3 ), dharmata (tk 
RE) tathata, dharma-dhatu, dharmakaya, 
visuddhi-vijana ( #28) and visuddhi- 
loka-jfiana,?® Of these, the negative names, 
such as acitta, express that the mind does 
not have any kind of kleSa, while the posi- 
tive names, such as visuddhi-vijfiana, ex- 
press that the consciousness acts to estab- 
lish the pure Buddhist Kingdom. These 
theories are clearly stated in the Mahdya- 
na-samgraha-Sastra and Vijfiaptimatra 
siddhi-Sastra.?7 
Amita-Buddha ( PEG} ) is the 


ideal Buddha in the Pure Buddhist Land. . 


The meaning of Amita contains Amitabha 
( HG , unmeasured splendor) and 
Amitayus. (422 , unmeasured life), 
because the wisdom of tathatad or pure 


consciousness of G$raya-pardavriti released 
from allattachments and obstacles projects 

immeasureable rays like the sun. Therefore 
the prajfia (wisdom) of avikalpa-tathata 
may be called Amitdbha, and the karuna 
(compassion) of pure wisdom of purifying 
the world may be called Amitdyus.?8 Con- 
sequently, Amita-Buddha has the virtues 
of providing interests for both himself and 
others, and the merits of the apratisthita- 
nirvana which purifies the world with 
wisdom and compassion. 

Vasbandbu ( t## ), a famous Indian 
Vijflanavadin scholar, not only knew the 
theory of Amita-Buddha’s Pure Land but 
wrote a commentary on the Amitdyuhsatra 
( MBB REBBS )” from the 
standpoint of Vijfdnavadin. In his‘ book 
he said that the mind of wisdom, the mind 
of skill, the mind of non-obstacle and the 
mind of truth can lead to the pure 
Buddhist Kingdom. These four kinds of 
minds are included in the one pure mind 
of apratisthita-nivrana, To carry out the 
ultimate ideal of the pure Buddhist King- 
dom, he also claimed that prajñā ( %9 34 
wisdom), Karuna (#%2## , compassion) 
and upayd (774 , means) should be used 
to extirpate the three obstacles of bodhi 
( #2 ) and thereby to gain the three 
kinds of bodhi, namely the clean, pure 
mind, the peaceful, pure mind, the happy 
pure mind. It is reasonable to say that one 
who wants to establish the pure Buddhist 
Kingdom for the welfare and happiness of 
the world, must use prajfid, karuna and 
upya to practice the Eightfold Noble 
Path in order to extinguish all the causes, 
trouble results, and sorrows. 
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. Genshi-Bukhyo p. 175, Primitive Buddhism, p. 158. The name MRE and wpe are 


coinedby Dr. Mizuno but its Sanskrit pravrtti-pratitya-samutpadaand nirvrtti-pratitya-samutpada”’ 
do not appear in these two books. The Trimsika (Trimsika-vijnapti-bhagya, published by Sylvain 
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book A Study on the Vijflanama@tra Theory MERE OWA (Kokushio Kankokai, Tokyo, 
1975 pp. 107, 181). 


. The eight kinds of sorrows are the four kinds of sorrows (birth, age, illness and death) and the 


other four kinds of sorrows (namely, to meet with ones whom one hates; to part with ones whom 
one loves; not to be able to get what one desires; to cling to one’s body and mind). cf. Primitive 
Buddhism, p. 161, footnote 2 and Genshi-Bukhyo, p. 181. But on p. 179, the quotation from the 
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. M. Nagao Gadjin, Madhyanta-vibhaga-bhasya (abbr. MAVB) Suzuki Research Foundation, 1964, 


p. 21. Taisho shin-shiu Taizo Kio ( -KERREKIRE , abbr. KIE ) ed. by Takakusu and K. 
Watanabe, Tokyo 1924-1929, vol. 31, p. 452, a. Vijfaptimatrasiddhi-Sastra (abbr. VSS, fiz ME 2 ia ) 
vol. &. KIE 31. p. 45a. This book.describes #% as having the same meaning.as X1% kleSa men- 
tioned in the MAVB. 


: Mahayanabhidharma-sartyukta-sangiti-Sastra ( KRH RREH Ra ) vol. 6. KE 3i, 


p. 723b presents 24 kinds of kleśās’s synonyms, and Yogacarabhiimi-Sastra (abbr. YCBS FRA fit 
Heis) vol. 8. 7KiE.30, p. 314 presents 26 kinds of synonyms of kless. Among them, Fs ROL, Hip 
BE, ft. ATA. $R, RTT, Eo H, Mio AER, K, BOR, FM, HM are the synonyms of raga, 
dveśa and moha, the three Mala-kleSas. The other names such as | 71, Ti» L TAR LTH 
LE1# also contain these or two kleśās. 


. Majjhima-Nikaya 7 vol. 1, p. 37. Nanden Taizo-kio ( KP , abbr: are ) ed. by Taka- 


kusu, Tokyo, vol. 9, pp. 55-56 and FA 17, p. 164; BIE 22, p. 275 presents 16 kinds of im- 
‘pure minds. The Chinese Chung A-han Ching (ch fe] @#8 +) vol. 23. KIE 1, p. 575a-c brings up 
21 kinds of unpure minds. 


. Abhidharma-dhatukayapada-Sastra ( PURSE BERS 3G )_b KE 26 p.614b.cf. Mizuno Kogen, Pali 


Bukhyo o chiusin tosita Bukhyo no Chinshiki ron (abbr. PBCSR, »3— 9 (BAA HVE LTABBO 
DiR i ), Sankibo, Tokyo 1964; pp. 288-301. Abhidharma-mahivibhasa-sastra (say EAR 
2 ybg vol. 2, 7, p. 236 b, and Abhidharma-koSa-Sastra (abbr. Adh KS. [a] Fe: 33 BB & #4), vol. 4 
and KIE 29, pp. 19a-20c brings up 98 anuSayas, while Adh KS.and YCBS vol. 8, KIE 30, p. 
313b, present 128 anusayds ( es Cf. Mochizuki Shinko, Bukhyo daijiten ( 43 4 FHR) 


Kyoto, p. 4703ff. 


. MAVB, pp. 28-29. 
. Angurtara-Nikaya, vol. 1 (1-5), p. 10, §44 17, pp. 14-15, About some famous Mahayana-Sitras, 
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Confucianism and World Peace 


“Gideon C. T. Hsu 
CHEN) 


Introduction 


With characteristic modesty, the Great 
Sage of China, Confucius, once said, “I do 
not claim originality for my teachings. I 
am just a transmitter.” Little did he know 
that by being thus an instrument for the 
propagation of good, he was doing a great 
service to the whole of humanity. The 
doctrines that he compiled, interpreted, 
and propagated struck at the very root of 
human relationships that their influence 
was felt not only in his home country but 
also in the rest of Asia and many other 
parts of the world: Confucianism has 
found its way into the traditions and 
customs as well as in the codes and laws 
of many nations. Indeed it has been often 
said that the Confucian way is the way of 
peace and harmony and that to practice it 
is to practice and promote brotherhood 
and wor'd understanding. 

Let us, therefore, examine this ancient 
doctrine in the light of present day 
problems, particularly those concerning 
world peace. How does Confucianism 
which originated from China contribute 
to the attainment of harmonious relations 
among nations? What is the underlying 


philosophy with which it is able to wield 
and bind hearts and minds together in the 
search for a better world order? What 
makes it such an enduring and vital 
element in the social and political milieu? 
What qualities does it possess that it is 
both revered and detested by the two 
main opposing ideologies of the world 
today: democracy and communism? These 
are some of the questions that will be 
considered in this paper in order that the 
role of Confucianism in world peace may 


l be described and established. 


Confucianism as a Unifying Principle 


An important fundamental tenet of 
Confucianism is that there is one all- 
pervading principle that runs through life 
and the universe, the nature of which is. 
rational and ethical. This unifying principle 
which is generally assumed to be shu is 
understood to mean “reciprocity” which, 
according to Confucius, should guide : 
one’s conduct throughout life. Reciprocity 
is stated as “what you would not have 
others do unto you, do not do unto 
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them.” 

This teaching is a categorical state- 
ment of a universal doctrine espoused by 
all religions which places man in his 
rightful position in relation to: his fel- 
lowmen. The existence of so many strifes, 
conflicts, animosities, disagreements, 
wars, etc., arises from the fact that man 
has not learned to regard his neighbor as 
himself. Humanity has yet to learn and 
‘practice the simple virtue of consideration 
for one’s fellowmen, particulary the less 
fortunate ones. 

It is said that Confucius did not 
‘preach any religion, but he was himself a 
religious man for he had a deep sense of 
affinity with all. that lived. He observed 
Nature as it unfolded visions of beauty 
and harmony before his eyes and he did 
not doubt that Heaven spoke through 
them. He was a God-filled man although 
he did not speak about God. This silent 
affirmation of the unifying principle that 
binds all life and permeates his gentle 
teachings describes as positive and 
pervasive attitude that characterize all 
men of good will and understanding. 
Humanity would be richer if such a 
universal attitude would prevail, and 


world peace, a reality if such a unifying © 


principle were strengthened in the hearts 
and minds of men. 


Man, the Center of All Things 


The universal principle of shu or 
reciprocity will only remain a principle, 
immutable and inexorable perhaps, but 
without any dent upon human progress, 
unless man himself recognizes his own 
nature and role in the universe. To quote 
the Confucian adage: “It is man that can 
make the Way great, and not the Way that 
can make man great.” ` 


Confucius was a great humanist. He 
strongly believed in the human potential 
and he focused his attention on the 
development of the human personality, as 
may be gleaned from the.following quota- 
tion: 


. . . Those who wished to regulate their 
families would first cultivate their per- 
sonal lives. Those who wished to culti- 
vate their personal lives would rectify 
their minds. Those who wishes to rectify 
their minds would first make their wills 
sincere. Those who wished to make their 
wills sincere would first extend their, 
knowledge. The extension of knowledge 
consists in the investigation of things. 
When things are investigated, knowledge 
is extended; when knowledge is ex- 
tended, the will becomes sincere; when 
the will is sincere, the mind is rectified; 
when the mind is rectified, the personal 
life is cultivated, the family will be regu- 
lated; when the family is regulated, the 
state will be in order; and when the 
state is in order, there will be peace 
throughout the world. 


The humanistic doctrine of Confucius 
is embodied in a single word: “Jen” or! 
humanity, which is the central idea of his; 
teachings. The Master did not define or 
analyze “jen,” but it is generally believed 
that it “consists in mastering oneself. and 
returning to propriety (Ji).”? It involves — 
the realization of the self and the creation 
of a social order. To be human is to 
practice “earnestness, broadness, truthful- 
ness, diligence, and generosity.”? As 
Confucius said: “The man of humanity, 
wishing to establish his own character 
seeks also to establish that of ethers, 
Wishing to succeed, he also seeks to help 
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to help others succeed.” 


Such a humane man is the superior | 


man in Confucianism. The superior man is 
he who “regards righteousness as the 
substance of every thing and practices it 


according to the principle of propriety, 


brings it forth in modesty and carries it to 
its conclusion with faithfulness.” The 
Superior Man also “repays hatred with 
uprightness and repays virtue with virtue.” 
He ‘loves all men and, therefore, does 
nothing which is not according to human- 
ity. 

Mencius, the great disciple of Confucius, 
regarded loyalty to parents as the greatest 
of all virtues, so that filial piety is con- 
sidered the foundation of the five human 
relationships. “Between father and son 
there should be affection; between ruler 
and minister, rightéousness; between 
husband and wife, attention to their 
separate functions; between old and 
young, a proper order; and between 
friends, good faith.”’ There is no doubt 
that if these relationship qualities are fol- 
lowed and maintained there will be 
harmony and understanding in all levels of 
society. After all, society is composed of 
individuals who relate to each other 
in various ways and situations. If these 
relationships are based on the tenets of 
Confucius, with each individual knowing 
his particular function and duty, peace 
will prevail. So, “let the ruler be a ruler, 
the minister be a minister, the father be a 
father, and the son be a son,” and all will 
be well in this world. 


Education is for All 


Confucianism has been synonymous 
with learning. The Great Sage himself 
taught about 3,000 pupils coming from all 
over China for a period of 40 years. The 


popularization of education had resulted in 
the cultural unity of China some 300 
years before Chin Shih Huang, the first 
Emperor of China, united the country. 
Confucius believed that education is 
for all, that “in educating there should be 
no distinction of classes.” One of the 
causes of man’s fall into evil ways is lack 
of education. In Confucianism, evil is 


‘unnatural and the salvation of man lies in 


developing one’s originally good nature. 
However, education is necessary in 
developing one’s nature and it involved 
not only knowledge but also conduct. In 
synthesizing these two factors of educa- 
tion, Confucianism recognizes two kinds 
of knowledge: knowledge through in- 
formation and knowledge through one’s ` 
moral nature. However, it is the latter that 
leads to a real understanding and fulfill- 
ment of one’s nature.® 

To Confucianists, the only worthwhile 
knowledge is tht of li. To know a thing, 
the mind must realize its own Ji and then 
extend it to the /i of things. This is possible 
because the Zi of a thing is the same as the 
li of the universe, and because of this 
common denominator, rapport is estab- 
lished between the knower and the known: 
However, there must be a feeling of unity 
with the mind clear, calm and concen- 


_ trated, and the entire personality morally 


sound, before the knower can know a 
thing truly.? 

Confucian humanism dictates that 
man who is the center of all things must 
be given all the opportunity to develop his 
potential. Translating his doctrines into 
practices, Confucius brought education, 
which used to be the privilege of the 
aristocracy in China, within the reach of 
the common masses. He was quoted as 
saying that: “From the man bringing his 
bundle of dried meat (the humblest 
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offering of a pupil) for my teaching 
upwards, I have never refused instruction 
to anyone.” This is the reason why Con- 
fucius was greatly respected by China’s 
illiterate millions who, although unable to 
read the Chinese Classics, nevertheless 
appreciated and understood his concern 
for everyone. 


If all the nations of the world were to — 


make education available to all their 
citizens, this would lead to a great social 
uplift. And further, if education were to 
emphasize knowledge through one’s moral 
nature, as the Confucianists advocated, 


then the quality of society would be . 


greatly improved. 
The Unity of Knowledge and Action 


There is a close relationship between 
theory and practice in Confucianism. The 
practical nature of this system is explained 
by the fact that to the Confucianists truth 
is something that is discoverable and 
demonstrable in human affairs. Records 
of truth, therefore, can be found in 
historical documents. Such records which 
Confucius gathered. and transmitted to his 
people are now known as the Chinese 
Canon, particulary the Four Books and 
the Five Classics. 

Confucius always stressed the matching 
of words and actions: “I listen to a 
person’s words and watch his action.” The 
Doctrine of the Mean states, “A superior 
man’s words correspond to his action, and 
his. action corresponds: to his words.” 
Confucius’ further declared that “the 
superior man acts before he speaks and 
afterwards speaks according to his 
actions.” 

This Confucian tenet of corresponding 
words to action is explained by the 
doctrine of the unity of knowledge and 
action espoused by Wang Yang-ming who 


said: “Knowledge is the crystallization of ` 
the will to act, and action is the task of 
carrying out that knowledge; knowledge is 
the beginning of action, and action is the 
completion of knowledge.” ` 

From the foregoing expositions, it can 
be concluded that theory does not suffice 
in the conduct of human affairs: Theory 
without practice and words without 
application are hollow, for they will just 
be stored in the mind as information or 
data that do not serve anything except 
perhaps the self-enhancement of the in- 
dividual who possesses them. This appears 
to be the occupation of modern day 
politicians who present before the elec- 
torate verbally a blueprint of what they 
intend to do if elected. They make all 
kinds of promises to their constituents, 
but when the time to redeem them comes, 
they renege on their spoken word. In 
business, which is profit-oriented, there 
are also’ numerous cases of broken prom- 
ises or commitments which often lead to 
bitter and destructive competitions. All 
around the world, whether between 
nations or among individuals, there seem 


‘to be a constant struggle between what is 


believed to be the proper decision and 
what is actually done. The results -are 
strained relationships, widespread deceit 
and suspicion, serious conflicts, and 
destructive wars. 

Man’s inhumanity to his fellowmen. 
can often be traced to the fact that knowl- 
edge is not properly translated into action. 
To repeat, according to Confucius, to be a 
man of humanity is to “love all men,” and 
what the superior man says can be carried 
out for his words and his actions corre- 
spond to each other. i 


Democratic Ideals: Jen in Government 


According to Confucian philosophy, 
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the political power of a government is 
conferred by the Mandate of Heaven for 
the welfare of the people. The govern- 
ment, therefore, is created for the people 
and not the people for the government. 
The mer is the protector of the people 


and the preserver of the common good. 


He must forget his own interests, even his 
physical safety, for the sake of his people. 
To be a ruler is a grave responsibility, for 
it consists in taking care of the people. 
The ruler should carefully guard against 
his own desires and not indulge in his 
self-will. He should not rely upon punish- 
ment as a policy of government. He 
should avoid lusting after power, resorting 
to violence and extreme measures, and 
indulging in pride and self-complacency. 

With regard to the proper administra- 
tion of government, Confucius prescribed 
five good precepts to be followed:!® 
“That zhe ruler be beneficient without 
expending the public revenue, that in 
exacting service he should take care not to 
arouse dissatisfaction, that his design be 
free from personal greed, that he maintain 
a dignified ease without being proud, and 
that where it is necessary to assert his 
authority he should do it without vio- 
lence.” 

Four evils to be avoided in govern- 
ment administration are: “Putting men to 
death without first teaching them their 
duty is cruelty. Expecting the completion 
of tasks without giving due warning is 
called oppression. To be remiss in issuing 
orders and at the same time demand 
instant performance is called extreme 
unreasonableness. Likewise, to show a 
grudging spirit in giving pay or rewards 
‘due to a man is called playing the petty 
functionary.” ™ i 

In Confucianism, political authority is 
never regarded as an end, but only as a 


means'to an end. The end is the develop- 
ment of the human personality and 
civilization. It is the first duty of the ruler 
to subvert his own will.to the actual needs 
ard legitimate desires of his people. Con- 
fucianism upholds the welfare of the 
people who are assumed to be good and 
honest with the exception of a few. 
Confucius believed that a society 
could be only as good as its members. It 
would be too much to expect of every 
individual to’ be a superior man, but at 
least, the leaders or rulers must be exem- 
plary individuals who will show, by their 
examples and administrative skills, how 
best to. achieve the goals of government. 
In the final analysis, however, no govern- 
ment can rise above the people. The kind 
of government that a people has is the 
kind of government that they deserve. 
This qualitative relation of government to 
the people is shown in the following 
passage from the Great Learning: 
The ancients who wished clearly to 
exemplify illustrious virtue throughout 
the world would first set up good 
government in their states. Wishing to 
govern their states well, they would first 
regulate their families. Wishing to 
regulate their families, they would first 
cultivate their persons. Wishing to 
cultivate their persons, they would first 
rectify their minds. Wishing to rectify 
their minds, they would first seek 
Sincerity in their thoughts. Wishing for 
sincerity in their thoughts, they would 
first extend their knowledge. The ex- 
tension of knowledge lay in the in- 
vestigation of things. For only when 
things are investigated is knowledge 
extended; only when knowledge is 
extended are thoughts sincere; only | 
when thoughts are sincere are minds 
recitified; only when minds are rectified 
are Our persons cultivated; only when 
our persons are cultivated are our 
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families regulated; only when families 
are regulated are states well governed; 
and only when states are well governed 
is there peace in the world. 


Conclusion 
Confucian philosophy recognizes a 
progressively evolved and well-coordinated 
_ order in the universe. It is man’s duty to 
comprehend this principle through 
investigation in order to really understand 
the meaning of his existence. If man 
investigates thoroughly and realizes this 
principle, he will find that all people are 
his brothers and all things his companions. 
Men should, therefore, love universally. 
Knowledge and conduct are identical, 
and man does good not only because he 
should but because he’ must for “man’s 
nature is good just as water naturally 
flows downward.” To fully understand 
the principle; man must fully exercise his 
mind and “manifest the clear character.” 
In sum, therefore, the investigation of 
things leads to sincerity of will which leads 
to personal moral integrity which leads to 
the secure family which leads to the 
orderly government which leads to world 
peace. 
With humanism as the core of its 
teaching, Confucianism emphasizes the 
ethical, intellectual, aesthetic and social, 


and sets the goal of man as “sageliness. 


within and kingliness without.” As Con- 
fucius himself states it: “To be central 
(chung) and to be harmonious (yung) is 
the supreme attainment of our moral life.” 
The superior man exemplifies chung yung 
or the Golden Mean. “When equilibrium 
and harmony are realized to the highest 
-degree, Heaven and Earth will attain their 
proper order and all things will flourish.” 

Confucianism has been in existence 


since 500 years B.C. Its tenets are based 
on.the natural order and purpose of the 
universe, for which reason it has withstood 
the tests of the centuries. There is no 
intention to discuss here why it has lasted 
that long, but to use an analogy, Con- 
fucianism is like a stone surrounded by 
eggs. The eggs break or spoil with the 
passage and challenges of time, but the 
stone remains firm and unmoved. Civiliza- 
tions that have not been founded on 
sound moral principles and universal 
truths soon decline and fall. Confucianism 
with its humanistic philosophy, its 
concept of knowledge-action dichotomy, 
its democratic tolerance of material welfare. 
and the normal enjoyments of life, etc., 
can yet save humanity from moral corrup- 
tion, mental pollution, and senseless — 
destruction. Right now, totalitarianism 
may have taken hold of mainland China, 
but this is only temporary—for Confucian- 
ism is deeply embedded in the Chinese 
mind. It is the most effective weapon that 
can be weilded against Communism and 
other forms of totalitarianism and atheism. 

It is often said that in this troubled 
world, the more serious threats to peace 
are found in Asia, and that the gravest 
threats to Asian peace are found in China.. 
Peace in China, therefore, would lead to 
peace in Asia, and peace in Asia would 
lead to peace in the world. It is Confu- 
cianism alone, which upholds the dignity 
of the human personality and sets the 
goals of all human activities upon the 
development of man and civilization, that 
can reestablish order in China and, hence, 
restore lasting peace in the world. 

It is Confucianism with its belief in 
the goodness of man and nature that will 
bring righteousness and justice in interna- 
tional relations. It is Confucianism alone 
with its emphasis on integrity and honor 


a 
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that will open the key towards a reliant manity’s happiness and contentment for 
and strong world order that will insure hu- all time. 
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Buddha’s Thought 


as a Raft for Saving the World 


Wang Hsi-yuan 
( £BRA) 


The world today is a mess of chaos 
and -filth; it is, too, dangerous and un- 
steady. The scientific civilization of the 
West has been accomplished unprece- 
dentedly, making it possible for men to 
land on the moon and, further, to peer 
into the mystery of Mars and other 
planets. The material life of man, owing 
to this scientific progress, has relatively 
attained a higher level of enjoyment. 
However, spiritually, day in and day out, 
men have sunk lower and lower into void, 
vacillation and depression. This rather 
seriously unbalanced phenomenon con- 
stituted by the maladjustment of the 
material and the spiritual is a crucial crisis 

. of man’s culture nowadays. 

Over-development of material civiliza- 
tion leads to man’s greed for material 
things. Thus, the morality on which man 
counts to maintain harmonious relations 
among themselves has become deteriorated 
day by day. Meanwhile, the religion that 
is sufficient in itself to purify man’s mind 
has also become less and less efficacious. 
Although the various inventions of Western 
science has enhanced the standard of 
man’s material life, the numerous new 
weapons such as atomic bombs, hydrogen 


bombs and inter-continental missiles or 
the many devastating ways of waging a 
war such as germ war and biological war 
have very ironically failed men in applying 
science to benefit their fellow men, for, 
on the contrary, it has become a tool to 
kill. It has made the people of the whole 
world face the threat of an unprecedented - 
cruel and horrible war. And, psychologi- 
cally, people of the world have become so 
panicky that they are worrying if they can 
spend the day in peace. 

Indeed, peace is what every one wants; 
peace is what every one longs for. There- 
fore, the political leaders of world’s 
powers, in dealing with world affairs, are 
all adopting the policy of pursuing and 
realizing world peace as their guidance. 
The devilish and cunning Communists, 
whether of the Soviet Union or the Red | 
China, while knowing very well what is on 
people’s mind, put on a smiling face. Only 
behind their hypocritical smiles are 
infiltrating, divisive, topling and invasional 
intrigues and narcotic smuggles. The 
leaders of the democratic countries, with 
little knowledge and experience about the 
Communists, are easily deceived by their 
lies. Very possibly, they might make a 
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grave historical error without the least 
knowing of it. This now is the most serious 
crisis of our free world. 
' For this reason, the world’s thoughtful 
and far-sighted thinkers, the moralists 
who are intent on saving people and the 
religious leaders who have compassion for 
men are all concerned and worried about 
the future of the mankind and the world. 
Although they often raise their voice in 
earnest prayers crying for world peace, 
the world’s chaos, tension situation, the 
menace of war and the stubbornness’ of 
ambitious people still remain the same, or 
even become worse. This, indeed, is a 
grave problem worth of our attention and 
study. 

In fact, whether the future fate of 
man is @ disaster or a blessing is a thing to 
_ be determined entirely. by man himself. A 


calm analysis will help us to discover the - 


gist of the problem. It is our own weak- 
nesses which are haunting us: selfishness, 
greediness, ignorance, jealousy, and the 
desires to possess and conquer. As a result 
of these weaknesses, the globe—on which 
men dwell with different ideological 


backgrounds, political systems, languages, ` 


cultures and customs-—has only become an 
object of wrestle and a world of riots. The 
many weaknesses inherent in human 
nature come from one source, namely, 
from human “heart”. It is the human 
“heart” that is the source of all the 
problems of the world. 


If we want to save the world and 
men from their holocaust, we have to. 
solve the problem from its very source. 
Only in this way shall we be able to bring 
peace to the world and to make man 
happy. Among the spiritual cultures of 
Asia, Confucian moral thought and the 
religious philosophy of Buddhism are well 


paved ways to world peace and man’s 
happiness. For Confucianism, it is a famil- 
iar idea based on our awareness of mo- 
tality and humanity. It teaches man to 


-lead his own life by first elevating his 


heart inwardly, and then executing this 
heart of benevolence outwardly. A man 
should, in other words, learn to acquire a 
sincere heart before he goes to rectify his 
heart, to cultivate his own personality, 
to regulate his family, to rightly govern 
his state and, finally, to make the whole - 
kingdom tranquil and happy: This is 
sound both in theory and practice, both 
sound in making a man a sage for him- 


‘self as well as a king for the kingdom— 


a real totality of one’s life and political 
philosophies. As for Buddhism, a philo- 
sophy of leaving the mundane world, 
especially incorporated in the later 
Mahayana Buddhism, it is in fact purported 


` to do the affairs of this world in an 


unworldly frame of mind. Like Confu- 
cianism, Buddhism starts with the thor- 
ough cultivation of a man’s inward heart. 
It demands, at first, each individual of a 
full understanding of the existential truth 
of himself and the universe. Then, it calls 
for such an individual, who possesses ‘a 
heart of benevolence and: compassion, to 
save all the living beings from suffering and 
to reach the opposite bank of nirvana 
altogether. These alike concepts of saving 
the world and taking the source of human 
heart as their stepping stone, can be 
termed as the two precious rafts that can 
be ferried to the real state of world peace. 
To. speak to its ontological and precep- 
torial . bases, Buddhism holds that all 
things are the creation of one human 
heart. For example, the Sutra of the . 
Buddha’s Diadem ( #8% ) indicates 
that “The contents of the Three Planes of 
Existence (=3% ) means only one heart.” 
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The Prajnaparamita Sutra ( E ) also 
discloses that “The various dharma 
phenomena are derived ‘solely from one 
human heart.” But we understand that 
ever since the emergence of the Marxist 
materialism, Communist regime has 


almost subjugated over the half. of our . 


earth. Owing to the overwhelming pre- 
valence of materialism along with the 
Westerners’ over-estimation of the 
material goods, men have become messy 
and muddled in mind while hollow 
and ‘void in their inner heart. Instead of 
’ being the master of their own souls as 
before, men are now made into the slaves 
of the material. All this is indeed an 
adverse yet deteriorating current of our 
human thought. It calls for sustenance of 
both the Confucian and the Buddhist 
precepts, the two Asian doctrines that 
stress the cultivation and fulfilment of 
men’s mental. and moral features. 
Hopefully, a peaceful and blessed society 
can be reéstablished in order to recall, and 
depurate the above adverse yet deteriorat- 
ing current. According to the Buddhist 
doctrine, the word “buddha” means “the 
perfect totality of one’s own as well as 
others’ enlightenment.” The Master; 
Sakyamuni Buddha, was himself an 
enlightened man. He was enlightened to 
realize the true face of all the phenomena 
and noumena of the universe. Be it the 
existence of an individual life, or be it the 
existence of the whole cosmos, any 
phenomenon. or noumenon in it is nothing 
` but a false face out of the encounter of a 
cause and an effect. In this light, actions 
like possession, struggle, injury, and 
murdering can be taken as those only 
done by full stupidity and impropriety. 
Men should awake their deluded mind 
from being driven to anguish and anxiety, 
and from the worldwide miserable doom, 


if they are still thinking more of life and 
peace. Pas 
But how to obtain the world peace for 


-‘men themselves? Instead of a highly 


entangled problem of mere theory, it is 
but a subtle problem of our human heart. 


The master Buddha observed that all 


human beings share with one another not 
only a true heart but also a deluded heart; 
the false one, always transmigrant to the 
flow of phenomena. Therefore, Buddha in 
his teaching urges us, the human beings, 
to conquer this deluded heart so that our 
ingenuously bright and pure heart of truth 
can be revealed. This true heart indicates - 
that Buddha ‘and the other living-beings 


- are just equal to one another, and so it 


indicates of hatred and affection. While a 
man should embrace the mind of the 
other men as his own, he should likewise 
embrace the minds of the other living 
beings. By doing so, among the indis- 
criminate human beings, there leaves no 
room for actions like contention, self- 
ishness, struggle, and injury. And among 
the nations, there should be no. troubles 
like offense, occupation, . battle, and 
massacre. The world will then expectedly 
turn out to be a pure land of peace and 
bliss, for the accompanying harmony is 
here and everywhere. But again, the point 
is that the true mind of human beings 
has often been cast under the spell of that 
deluded mind, the false mind. It has 
accordingly become immensely obscured. 
How can we human beings awake ourselves 
from such a delusion and derangement? In 
Buddha’s teachings, there remains a 
renowned set of effective solution. It 
prescribes that that “Three Endeavors” 
after the possionless life and escape from 
transmigration ( =% ): namely, 
moral discipline, meditation, and finally 
the resulting wisdom. All these three 
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endeavors or studies can be made possible 
to tackle against the three poisons of 
greed, hated, and deluxion separately. To 
tell the truth, among those false minds to 
which man commits so frequently are the 
greedy, hateful and deluded ones. If a 
man should observe Buddha’s Five 
Precepts—not to kill, not to steal, not to 
associat2 with the opposite sex, not to tell 
lies, and not to take intoxicating liquor, 
he is expected to be free of any greedy 
notion and naturally calm and pacify his 
mind. Once the state of peace and 
tranquility is achieved, he will be, again 
and very naturally, free from any hateful 


notion. This in turn will endow him with. 


immense wisdom. The wisdom derived 
from one’s firm mortification is then a 
wisdom of subtlety, the prajna (#4 +) in 
Buddhist terminology. Possessing such a 
wonderiul wisdom, consequently, a man 
will. be exempt from any deluded and 
deranged notion. He can attain enlighten- 
ment and deliverance in both his physical 
and mental phases. To extend this attain- 
ment ta all the other human beings, a man 
can ses that his world is- gradually 
disengaged from egocentric attachments 
like greed, hatred, and delusion; he can 
see that his world is leading to peace and 
bliss. Buddha’s full awareness of the truth 
of our universe and human life is. best 
exemplified in two of his cardinal gathas 
48 (couplets): one appearing in the Pali’s 
Dhammapada Sutra ( PTR ), pro- 
claims that “All types of volitions are not 
certain;” and the other regulates that “all 
types of doctrines are not ego-centered.” 
These correspond to those gathas ap- 
pearing in the Sutra of the Eight Great 
Awakenings ( \ KAS ), “The world is 
not certain” and “The Five Psychophysical 
Constituents ( Hi ) are not ego-cen- 
tered.” However, it is Buddha who 


observed that all interested things are 
transfigurant, incapable of remaining 
everlastingly certain; all interested or 
disinterested things, in either relative or 
absolute phase, do not contain the 
existence of an “ego” which includes the 
Five Aggregates A$ (also called the Five 
Psychophysical Constituents Ağ ), of 
matter, sensation, perception, volition, 
and consciousness. This is why the Heart 
Sutra ( Ù% ) starts with the remarks 
discerning clearly that “the Five Psycho- 
physical Constituents were empty.” Since 
the ego—“J”—is not an autonomy of 
itself, it is merely a false and temporal: 
encounter of the cause and the effect 
elements. This can account for the non- 
existence of a true ego in the ‘universe. 
These concepts of uncertainty and non- 
ego attachment, however, are the 
fundamentals of Buddhism where lies the 


-cream of Buddhism. Even if we human 


beings can fully awake to the truths of 
uncertainty and non-egoism and to the 
abolition of ego-biased view and volition- 
biased view, of ego-attachment and 
volition-attachment, can we still find one 
who is greedily obsessed with the pursuit 
of fortune, fame, and. power, all illusory 
and impermanent? Insofar as man is no 
longer attached to worldly affairs, and 
insofar as man has learned the truths of 
uncertainty and non-egoism, he will not 
form any deluded volition and narrowed 
egoistic view. He will be fully aware that 
both fame and fortune cannot be prevalent 
all the time, and that both fame and 
fortune are not worthy of possessing at 
all. Again, insofar as it is not worth of 
one’s obtaining; one will no longer suffer 
from “losing one’s fame and fortune.” In 
this way, people in this temporal world 
will naturally lead a joyful and peaceful 
life with one another. They can eventually 
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keep out of various mutual contentions 
and struggles. 

The “Middle-Path” ( H3 ) concept is 
also one of the chief characteristics of 
Buddhism, a word also applied to man’s 
daily life and behavior. The Master 
Buddha acclaimed that man should not 
yield to extreme sensual indulgence, nor 
should he yield to extreme mortification, 
for both extremities are originated from 
man’s deluded attachment to senses and 
consciousness. What he inculcated is an 
essential manner of exercising the Middle- 
Path, a Path based on wisdom. In his 
Sutra of the Connected Discourse (ži 
SR ), Buddha observed that all human 
beings’ understanding of reason is either 
dependent on the beingness and the non- 
beingness. To break away from the 
bondage of the above extremities, Buddha 
rather spoke of the doctrine of the Middle- 
Path. It is a “Sastra way,” an eclectically 
ingenuous and unbiased viewpoint splendi- 
dly similar to the Confucian Course of 
the Mean. The Buddhist concept of the 
Middle-Path, if viewed from the mundane 
world, tends to teach man to be detached 
from biased judgments. For so long as he 
is human, man is in no way free from 
anonymity and is in the habit of being 
subjective. But what if among ourselves 
we locate some applicable and universal 
principle which can be the testimony of 
man’s mutual existence and prosperity. It 
is anticipated, then, that human beings 
shall no longer live in worries, disasters, 
and extremities. Instead, there shall be 
only peace and harmony. 

Buddha’s concepts and teachings are 
provided not only for those monks who 
are practising mortification, but also for 
all the other human beings as well as 
living-beings. In this manner, Buddhism 

cannot be launched beyond this mundane 


world. Sixth Patriarch Platform Sutra 
indicates that “As rooted to the world, 
Buddhist doctrines cannot be found 
beyond the reach of our world. If a man 
would search for bodhi by leaving the 
world, he is just like a man in pursuit of 
horned rabbit.” This, on the one hand, 
accounts for Buddhism as a highly subtle 
doctrine dealing with wordly matter. If 
the statesman of the world can take the 
best advantage of Buddhism and admin- 
ister the affairs of their own state with 
mercy, forgiveness, benevolence, and 
compassion, they will be able to harmonize 
political principles with religious spirit. 
Also, they will be able to compensate for 
the deficiencies made by politics, laws, 
and education. This is another path leading 
to the permanent peace of the world. 

In the Jayaka Sutra ( (ARES ), the 
Master Buddha mentioned: “The Ten 
Kingly Canons” ( +E% ) designating 
the ten duties that a king should perform. 
Since the word “king” of. the ancient 
times can now be substituted by the word 
“sovernment.” “The Ten Kingly Canons” 
can be applicable to the heads of nations 
and political leaders. The Canons start 
with that the administrators should be 
courageous, generous, and benevolent. 
The second Canon indicates that the 
administrators should possess noble 
morality and strictly observe the Five 
Precepts like “not to kill.” The fifth 
Canon indicates the need of charity and 
kindness. The eighth Canon indicates the 
need of non-violence; an administrator 
should not allow himself to injure others, 
and should do his best to promote peace, 
to forbear wars and the various actions of 
violence and that would do harm to 
human life. Here, just let us pause and - 
think; What if an political leader:like this, 
a government like this, is bringing equa- 
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nimity, harmony, and peace to his 
country and the whole world. 

In conclusion, the goal of the Bud- 
dhist concepts and teachings is to execute 
man’s infinite benevolence to love all the 
living beings with no discrimination, to 
uphold those living beings who are now 
suffering disasters, pains, tortures and 
struggles. These actions of adequate 
assistance, shelter and relief shall serve a 
ferry boat or a raft which can carry living 
beings from the sink of ignorance, lust 
and mortality to the opposite immense, 


glorious bank full of enlightenment, 
wisdom and deliverance. It is only through 
the aid of such a religious spirit, which is 


‘based on infinite benevolence and com- 


passions, that the human beings will 
obtain real and everlasting peace of 
worldwide scope. The Buddhist thought 
and teachings, in this manner, are precisely 
what our world asks most desperately for 
now. To relieve us from ruin, the Bud- 
dhist thought and teachings can be a ferry 
boat, a precious raft for our salvation. 


The Influence of Islam on Asian Culture 
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FOREWORD 


The culture and history of mankind 
are the results and records of -their 
wisdom and activities, and culture develops 
gradually from its primitive, childish and 
crude stages to the present advanced one. 
This development is largely attributed to 
religion. The religion of the primitives 
-originated from the worship of idols; it is 
in this sense that culture is closely related 
to religion. In the first place, there was 
literature (prayers used at sacrifices), and 
philosophy (theological research). It 
seems that the development of natural 
sciences does not have much to do with 
religion. Religion is more concerned about 
the spiritual world while science 
concentrates its effort on the practical 
(material) world. Actually, religion and 
science form two distinct entities of 
existence—spiritual and material. The 
same applies to man: the body (material) 
and the soul (spiritual) are-the two chief 
factors for human condition. 

The Quran writes: “I created with 
truth, the heavens and the earth and all 
that is between them, and thereby 
appointed a term” (46:3). The truth here 
means science. The Quran also says: 
“Allah, the true God, is the Knower of 
the Invisible and the Visible. He is the 


Beneficent; the Merciful” (59:22). The 
spiritual world is the invisible (mysterious) 
world, and the practical world which we 
have seen, heard, and touched is the 
material world—in other words, the visible 
(contaminated) world. Therefore, the 
Islamic thought is a combination of 
theology and science. Islam has no objec- 
tion to science but rather, encourages and 
promotes it. 

Many references to. natural sciences 


. could be found in the Quran; one of them 


reads: “And all things we have created by 
paris, that haply. ye may reflect” (51:49, 
35:45). This indicates that all creatures, 
animals or plants, were all created in pairs. 
This binary theory is even more true with 
electric current. Whether atom, nucleus, 
electron, proton, etc. were created in pairs 
or not, we will leave it to specialists and 
experts. The Quran also says: “And the 
sun runneth on unto a resting-place.... 
And for the moon we have appointed 
mansion. They float each in an orbit” 
(36:40). The universe has no boundary; 
the sun, the moon and the stars all rotate 
in their orbits. This accounts for the fact 


‘that ali. elements perform in perfect 


harmony and order. It has never been 
mentioned before in other holy books 
than the Holy Quran that the universe 
has an orbit. The greatness and significance 
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of the Quran is proved by its inclusion of 
religion (spiritual) and science (material), 
and blending together these binary poles. 
Therefore, the Islamic culture is undoubt- 


edly logical. and scientifical. It brought ` 
forth a new era of human culture and a 


new concept. It wouldn’t be exaggerating 
to say that today’s rapid advancement in 
science owes to the contribution of Islamic 
thought. 


I. THE RISE OF ISLAM 


‘Prophet Mohammed (571-632 A.D.) 
was entrusted by Allah with spreading the 
religion of Islam in 610 A.D. in Mecca. 
The main principle of Islam is to believe 
in and to worship the Creator of the 
Universe—the Unique, the Shapeless, the 
Positionless, the. Omnipotent, the Omnis- 
cient God, Allah, and prohibits the worship 
of idols of any kind of objects. It also 
emphasizes the belief in Prophet Moham- 
med as the Messenger of God. These two 
principles underlie the basic beliefs of 
Islam. He who claims that “There is No 
God But Allah; Mohammed is His Mes- 
senger” is accepted as a Muslim. 

During 13 years of teaching of Islam 
in Mecca, Prophet Mohammed was under 
constant persecution of the Quraysh 
people and was hindered from preaching 
now and then. Finally, in order to escape 
the oppression of the tribesmen, he fled 
‘to-the city of Medina in September 622 
A.D., accompanied by Abu Bakr Essdig, 
and was backed up by the majority of the 
citizens of. Medina. The year was marked 
as the beginning of Islamic Era (Hijrah) in 
history. The Quraysh were defeated by 
Muslims in their various challenges and 
provocations. The power of Muslims, 
consequently, grew stronger and their 
position was fortified. Other tribes of the 


Arabian Peninsula sent envoys to Medina 


to pay homage to Prophet Mohammed, to 
listen to his preaching, and to request 
conversion to Islam and also to send for 
disciples to preach. to their tribesmen. In 
10 years, almost all of the Arabian Pen- 
insula, except Mecca, was converted to 
Islam. In the tenth year of the Hijrah, Pro- 
phet Mohammed led a troop of 100,000 
people for pilgrimage to Mecca and con- 
quered the city without bloodshed. After - 
ten years of flight, Prophet Mohammed 
finally. returned with triumph. The holy 
Islam welded together the whole Arabian 
‘Peninsula to a nation full of life and 
vigour. 


I. THE SPREAD OF ISLAM IN ASIA, 
AFRICA AND EUROPE 


Prophet Mohammed was able to see 
the conversion of the whole Arabian 
Peninsula during his 23 years of preach- 
ing. He transformed the worshippers 
of idols to pure worshippers of One God. 
Prophet Mohammed stayed in the Arabian 
Peninsula all his life and did not travel 
abroad. The spread of power of Islam 
occurred during the reign of his second 
successor (the Caliph), Omar Ibin Khattab. 
This new force raised high the flag to 


-glorify the truth and pushed towards 


northeast and northwest. Within 10 years, 
the: flag of Islam waved on the continents 
of Asia, Africa and Europe, its miraculous 
transformation in such a short period of . 
time finds no equal in the history of 
mankind. ` 
Before the rising of Islam, the Persian 
and the Roman empires, then the two 
great powers, were engaged in continual 
emulation with each other, and therefore, 
were soon depleted of their strengths. In 
addition, the corruption of politics, the 
degradation of morals, and the heavy tax 
caused the people to live in grievance. So 
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this new force struck out from the desert, 
with its unique firm faith and fighting 
spirit, and marched onward to take place 
of the greatest empires of the world. Its 
troops were received everywhere. Owing 
-to the generous.nature of Islam—its open- 
mindedness, its punishment of evil and 
reward of good, its security measures for 
people’s life and wealth, its elimination of 
racial discrimination, its abolition of 
caste—it was welcome and supported by 
those enslaved people. Subsequently, the 
influence of Islam rapidly spread across 
Asia, North Africa to Southwest Europe 
(Spain) and established the great Islamic 
Empire. 


HY. THE INFLUENCE OF ISLAMIC 
DOCTRINES ON ASIAN CULTURE 


Countries Influenced by Islamic Culture 


The outspread of Islamic power 
moved in two directions: namely, East 
and West. To the East, were Iraq, Afghan- 
istan, Central Asia and as far as Sinkiang 
(Chinese Turkistan). To the West, it 
spread from Palestine, Egypt, 
Africa, until Morocco, crossed the Atlantic 
and conquered Spain for a reign of more 
than:800 years, which cast great influence 
on European and African cultures. The 


South East countries which were effected ° 


by Islam were Turkey, Iran (Persia), 
Afghanistan, India‘ (before the division 
into Pakistan and India), Indonesia, Ma- 
laysia, the Philippines, Chinese Turkistan 
and North-western districts of China. 


Contents of Influence of Islamic Culture 


The Faith of Islam 


Before the advent of Islam, there. were 
several religions in the world. In Europe, 
there were_Christianity and Judaism. In 


North. 


Asia, there were Buddhism, Zoroastrian- 
ism of Persia, Brahmanism of India, 
Taoism and Confucianism (actually phi- 
losophy) of China. Most of these religions 
are polytheistic. Originally, Judaism and 
Christianity were monothesistic but due to 
the theory of Trinity of Christianity, and 
the recognition of Aziz as the Son of God 


‘in Judaism, they lost their sense of pure 


monotheism, while Muslims persist in the 
belief of One God (Allah), and deny 
polytheism. Therefore, when Islam was 
introduced to these countries or districts, 
a basic change in belief had taken place 
from the very beginning. It transformed 
polytheism to monotheism. 


Way of Life and Custom 


The principles of Islam are quite dıt- 


- ferent from those of other religions. For 


instance, the five daily prayers, the annual 
one-month fasting during the ninth Islamic 
Month (Ramadam), the prohibition of 
worshipping idols, heavens and earth, 
worship demons and spirits worship 
ancestors, the commandments not to 
believe in luck of locations, not to draw 
lots or have fortune foretold, all are signs 
against superstitions. No coffins used in 
funerals, or shrouds; instead, pieces of 
white clothes (kafan) were used for simple 
burial. On occasions of local festivals, 
Muslims celebrate in commemoration, and 


forbid all acts harmful to the faith of 


Islam. 
Knowledge and Thought of Islam 


The knowledge and thought of Islam ` 
are based on the belief in the Oneness of 
Allah; that is to say, the entire universe is 
created and cherished by the Omnipotent 
God, and definitely not by nature. The 
existence of substance functions in perfect 
cohesion and harmony and is all ingen- 
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iously crganized by the Supreme. Power. 
Man must cherish his power of reasoning 
gifted by God to comprehend (philosophy) 
to utilize (science), to analyze physics and. 
chemistry), and is absolutely not able to 
create eny new element and change the 
fixed laws of nature. He can only follow 
the laws of God to. reflect and to search, 
which leads to the studies of philosophy 
of life, the universe. In science, new 
methods and ways of research and 
development have been established to 
investigate the mysteries of the universe 
and to prove that the true existence of the 
Omnipotent, the Almighty, the Holy, 
Most Honorable, Most Benevolent and 
Most Compassionate God is his ultimate 
goal, to work for the benefits of mankind. 
He should not aim to investigate into the 
denial of God, the promotion of nature 
and the rejection of spiritual values of 
man. 


` Culture and Education 


The Islamic culture derived from the 
Quran and the Teaching of Prophet 
Mohammed (the Hadith). These two Books 
were written in Arabic, hence the Arabic 
language, through the spread of Islam, was 
introduced to Islamic countries. The 
Arabic alphabets were used by - these 
countries in place of their original alpha- 
bets. For example, the Turkish language 
of Turkey (including Central Asia and 
_ Chinese Turkistan), the Persian language 
of Iran and Afghanistan, the Urdu of 
India (Pakistan), the Malayan of Malaysia, 
Indonesia and the Southern part of the 
Philippines shrunk in use as the Arabic 
language gained momentum. Until after 
World War I, the Turkish language was the 
first to become latinized, succeeded by 
Malayan and Indonesian, yet only slight 
change ‘were made, and most of the Arabic 


alphabets were preserved. ` 

In education, the mosques serve as 
schools everywhere. Besides teaching 
religious knowledge, Islamic priests also 
taught general courses of study, which 
formed the education of abbeys in the — 
Middle Ages. Some of the most famous 
Islamic schools (Jamia) can be regarded as 
the cradle of Islamic thought, and the 
highest educational institute, such as the 
Jamia of Azhar University in Egypt, the 
Gharavoine University in Tunisia, the 
Jamia of the Sultan Ahmed in Istanbul, 
Turkey, the Jamia Ghom and the Nishapur 
Mosque in Iran, the Jamia of Omar in 
Damascus, Syria, the Samarkand Uz- 
biekistan in Central Asia, and the Jamia of 
Lahor in Pakistan—all with long historical 
background and famous for the reading of 
Muslim scholars. 


Ethics and Morals 


The doctrine of Islam has high regard 
for ethics and morals. The Holy Quran 
refers to this aspect saying: “Lo! the 
noblest of you, in the sight of Allah, is the 
best in conduct” (49:13). The principal’ 
ethics of Islam is to revere God, to be 
kind to all. It also emphasizes the practice 
of moral culture, the respect for. one’s 


‘parents. Muslims are taught to honour the 


elders, to be kind to the young, to sym- , 
pathize with the widows, the widowers 
and the orphans. In regard to spouses, 
friends, teachers and students, there are 


- prescribed disciplines and etiquettes. For 


example, Islam stresses that one has to be 
on good terms with one’s neighbors and 
relatives. This is equivalent to the ethical 
system of Confucianism. The above 
mentioned countries, since their accept- 
ance of Islam, changed completely all 
their past irrational ethical points of view. 
For instance, India after the belief in 
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Islam discarded her contempt for the low 


caste people. This reflects the great in- 


fluence of Islamic ethics on India. 
Food and Clothing 


The Islamic doctrine is very tough in 
food restrictions. Its purpose is, without 
any kind of superstition, to emphasize the 
importance of hygiene and cleanliness of 
the human body. For instance, pork 
domestic fowls not killed in accordance 
with the regulation of Islam, intoxicants, 
etc., are all forbidden. Therefore, the 
strict selection of food distinguishes 
Muslims from other peoples. 

In regard to clothing and ornaments, 
there is no fixed style for men’s costume, 
but in olden times, mostly long-sleeved 
robes were worn. There are many choices 
of hats though: some wear turban, some 
wear fez or tagiyeh. As for women, the 
outwears are mostly black and white 
gowns (milayeh). The custom of wearing 
evil seldom seen now, but that of wearing 
of long gowns is still very prevalent. The 
clothing of Middle East, Arab and other 
Islamic countries are to some extent 
` indentical. 

Music and Dancing 


The Islamic laws have neither partic- 
ular regulations for the prohibition of nor 
overt encouragement for music and 
dancing. The Arabs like all other nations 
are fond of music and. dancing and they 
do have talents. in this respect. Bands and 
dancers were accommodated for in 
harems of all Caliphs, exclusively for the 
entertainment of the Caliphs, their wives 
and concubines. Their songs and music 
have a unique style of their own. There- 
fore, music and dancing of other Islamic 
countries are more or less mixed and 
blended with Arabic taste. 


Spanish music and dancing was to a 
certain extent influenced by the Arab . 
rulers at that time. The music and dancing 
of the Middle East, Central Asia and 
Southeast Asian countries, such as Turkey, 
Iran, India, Indonesia and Malaysia, were 
all effected by Islamic culture and for the 
most part are similar. i 


Art of A rchitecture 


Since Islam prevents the worship of 
idols, all mosques, jamias, castles, for- 
tresses, or large public buildings such as 
libraries, hospitals, schools, military 
camps, etc. avoid paintings of figures or 
animals as decorations. Decorations, 
instead, are substituted by patterns of 
diversified geometrical diagrams, or verses 
from the Holy Quran. The beauty of the 
Islamic architecture is beyond comparison 
and its originality of design established its 
world-wide reputation. 

Indeed, a great variety of designs for ` 
mosques and jamias were built everywhere. 
Its grandeur and magnificence can be’ 
categorized in the following resemblances: 

i) Its skyscraping minarets in square, 
hexagon and round shape. 

ii) Large and small domes decorated 
with crescent above (in contrast to 
the cross) which serves as the 
symbol of Islam. 

iii) Arches and columns arranged in 
systematical fashion are very at- 
tractive. 

But, the interior and exterior walls of 
the mosques in-Persia were adorned with 
their existing blue coloured tiles or mosaic- 
studded geometrical patterns, which gives 
a completely distinctive style and is quite 
fascinating. : 
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IV. CONTRIBUTION OF ISLAMIC 
THOUGHT TO WORLD PEACE 


Peace is the common wish of mankind. 
The werld “Islam” means peace. There- 
fore, the highest ideal and the final goal of 
Islam is peace. The ways and means to 
attain peace are twofold ones, on the one 
hand, it means rejection of all facts 
(personal or international) that lead to 
human hatred, killing, fighting or war, and 
substitution of these facts by following 
virtues: benevolence, love, 
faithfulness, justice, loyalty, mercy and 
humbleness. To promote the friendliness, 
harmony trust and respect among man- 
kind, to turn violence to peace, so that 
war naturally will be avoided. Especially, 
a few guidelines.to avoid the causes of 
war have been mentioned in the Quran: 

(1) To prevent the act of self-exalta- 
tion or the feeling of superiority over 
others (for instance, to regard themselves 
as the chosen people of God). 

(2) To forbid the narrow-mindedness 
of racial discrimination. 

(3) To prevent the superficial acts of 
contempt, slander and mockery (even as 
insignificant as nicknaming others). 

(4) To ward off the radical or extreme 
acts of selfishness, greediness, illegal 
possession, injury, inhumane and ungrate- 
fulness. l 

On the other hand, in case war is 
inevitable, or had already broken out, 
effective and impartial measures should be 


taken to stop it. In other words, to end” 


war by war. The following measures could 
be taken: l 

_ (1) To settle and reconcile conflicts in 
an arbitrational manner. If one party 
‘becomes outrageous, then other countries 
should unite together to fight until the 
evil force is defeated and thus put an end 


honesty, 


to war.: To oppress the weak and fear the 
strong should never be encouraged. 

(2) When war terminates, justice 
should be declared in order to bring peace 
to both parties. Never play subtle diplo- 


macy, and create conflicts intentionally, 


or sow the seeds of war in order to play 
off one against the other. 


V. THE SIMILARITIES AND DIF- 
FERENCES OF THE FOUR GREAT 
GLOBAL RELIGIONS AND THEIR 
TRENDS 


The four religions of the world are 
Confucianism, Buddhism, Christianity and 
Islam (Judaism is regarded only as a racial 
religion and so, is not included here). The 
worshippers of these religions occupied 
approximately three fourth of world. 
population. Although among . these 
religions, Confucianism does not possess 
the form of religion, yet, it actually 
possesses its substance, because all 
religions have the following similarities: 

- (1) To believe that there is a God 
(Creator) in the universe—the Confuci- 
anists call it heaven. 

(2) To believe in the hereafter (the 
next world, eternal life); to reward the 
good and to punish the evil (the Karma of 
Buddhism). a5 

(3) To distinguish between virtue and 
vice and to perform good deeds. 

(4) To love men or animals alike (do 
not do unto others what you do not want 
others do unto you). 

. The differences of these religions are: 

(1) Is there only one or numerous 
Gods (polytheism of monotheism)? The 
name of God is also diversified, of course 
owing to different expressions in various 
languages. 

(2 Different opinions about the char- 
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acteristics, virtue and identity of God. 

For all these difference, the ultimated 
of all religions is the same, i.e., to attain 
the highest realm. In other words, to seek 
the truth, to be close to God, to get away 
from evil, in order to purify the soul. 
Although the principles of these religions 
are different, their ultimate’ goals are 
identical. 


CONCLUSION 


Human beings actually come from the 
same origin, peoples of the world were 
from one family. Confucius said: “All 
men are brothers.” The Quran tells us: 
“The believers are naught else than 
brothérs” (49:10), which is equivalent to 
Confucius’ thought. The earth is a large 
home for mankind, and a space for living. 
Peace and happiness are what men are 
looking for, and even war sometimes point 
to the human drive for advancement. When 
the culture of mankind reaches a certain 
stage of advancement, the interest of man 
will no longer depend on war, but should 


be solved by justice and reason, in order 
to avoid destruction or perishing alto- 
gether. 

The expansion of the heretical theory 
of Communism, the violence of the Com- 
munists, and the scattering, selfishness, 
short-sightedness, the appeasement and 
concession of the Free World led to the 
chaotic, insecure and confused situation 
of the present world. Granted that these 
four great religions could fully cooperate 
with one another and develop their 
spiritual strengths to fight against the 
threat of Communism in the same manner 
as they did for their religions, i.e., not to 
appease, not to give in, not to flatter, not 
to supply arms to the enemies, but to 
obstruct and defend against infiltration 
and subversion of Communism, I am sure 
that the Communist Bloc will be doomed 
sooner or later. Only with the destruction 
of Communism will the world obtain 
continued peace. In this connexion, the 
highest goal of the Age of Great Universal 
Family will not be too difficult to 
achieve. 


The Influence of Christianity 


on Asian Culture 


Johannes Garang 


As this topic is so broad and complex 
in its context in relation to the identity 
and structure of the changes and influences 
caused by the encounter of various cul- 
tures and religions, I shall limit my talk to 
four parts of Asian history. 


I. Pre-Christianity: Asian Society ` 


and Social Structure; 

Il. The Coming of Western Coloni- 
alism and Spread of Christianity: 
Asian Social and Cultural Changes; 


HI. Religion, Church and Politics in, 


Contemporary Asia; and 
IV. Inter-Religious Consultation as a 
Base for World Peace. 


I. Pre-Christianity: Asian Society and 
Social Structure 


The culture of mankind has encom- 
passed zll aspects of human activities in 
society, either in matters of spiritual or 
material dimensions. Religion itself has 
been an important supporting-pillar for it, 
and in many cases religion has ascertained 


the pattern of a culture. Therefore, 
ethnographically we will never see a group 
of people in the world without adhering 
to any religion or faith no matter how 
“primitive” it may be. 

Thus, the function of religion has 
been quite decisive for mankind. It not 
only fosters the attitude and mentality of 
its believers in relation to their under- 
standing of the world and relation between 
man and man but also serves as a motor 
and catalyst for new discoveries in science 
and technology, art and culture. Because 
of it, historically and traditionally, reli- 
gions should not be enemies of social 


‘development and progress nor constitute 


barriers as mentioned by Gunar Myrdal in 
his “Asian Drama.” In fact, religion is the , 
initiator and Elementargedanken, ele- 
mentary idea, as termed by A. Bastian, a 
famous German ethnologist on culture in 
terms of religion or faith. All religions are 
somewhat similar in their fundamental 
principles and ideas, but differencés are 
caused by Voelkergedanken, i.e. human 
beings and their environments. It is on the 
bases of such factors that some ‘“‘cultural 


- circles” and “cultural levels” are formed. 


Asia’s cultural and social structure 
(except India and China) from the begin- 
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“ning up to the 15th century could in 
general be divided into two categories, the 
Hindu culture and the Chinese culture.’ 

The former has established its great 
Hindu-Buddhist kingdoms in Southeast 
Asia like Funan, Champa, Pyus, Angkor, 
Pagan dynasty, Sriwijaya and Gallendra, 
and colonies consisting of merchants, 
priests, literati and immigrants (coming in 
great numbers) and most of them stayed 
onand got assimilated with the indigenous 
people by, for example, marrying their 
women. Therefore, there has been no 
ethnic conflict among them. The influence 
of Hinduism is basically related to its 
mission to royal people based on basic 
power structure and religious legitimacy 
of the princes at that time—when the state 

_and the religion were an absolute union— 
-© so that its influence was-only effective in 
royal places. Undoubtedly, the influence 
of Hindu-Buddhism has been mixed up 
with indigenous cultures which then 
formed. cyncretic-eclectic-hypnotic-me- 
chanic techniques of worship and orgical- 
mystic cults. 

_ The Chinese hegemony was spread 
_wide in the countries of Indo-China, 
Thailand, Ceylon, Burma and such areas 
as Mandshurai, Mongolia, Tibet and 
‘Oceania. Many experts believe that bas- 


ically the .spreading of cultures and - 


religions from India and China to other 
regions did not rely much on military 
strength but rather was because of the 
emphasis on governmental administration 
and because of the acceptable religious- 
` cultural factors. In this regard, China has 


introduced her moral teachings of Cop- 


fucianism, Buddhism and Taoism. The 
spread of either Hinduism or Buddhism as 
well. as Confucianism in Asian society 
until the 15th century is regarded as the 
period of assimilation in highly civilized 


society, e.g. formation of states, flourish 
of trade, non-political conquests or 
marauding expeditions, non-territorial 
expanion for political purposes but a 
series of cultural forms, a cultural revolu- 
tion bringing a higher cultural perception 
as the result of peaceful penetration by 
primary settlers. According to some 
historians, this peaceful penetration could 
be carried out because the two cultures, 
so old and important, had already been 
emerging on their own. 

The Hindu religion is rooted in Up- 
anished and Veda songs whereas Confu- 
cianism and Taoism also have their roots 
in ancient traditions, particularly “the 
eight diagrams” developed around 2852 
B.C. by Fu-hsi who is considered as the 
founder of Chinese culture. 

The influence of those two cultures is 
in fact quite similar to that of the ancient 
Greeks on the European culture without 
political implication. In addition, those 
two cultures basically do not touch the 
so-called “uncivilized people” but rather 
grow around royal palaces and among 
groups of highly civilized people. 

As mentioned above, religious teach- 
ings can influence the life and the values 
of life of a person, defining his attitude 
and character and his understanding of 
the world he lives in. In this regard, Bud- 
dhism and Hinduism have similar func- 


tions. 


If we carefully observe the Eastern 
religions, we may discover that both Bud- 
dhism and Hinduism have their similar ` 
fundamental points: firstly, both have very 
pessimistic concepts of the world being 
full of suffering, delusive in its quality and 
untrue, and yet there is an optimistic 
characteristic that all suffering and evil 
will be overcome by one’s deeds so that 
man will be liberated from worldly chains 
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in his life to come. It provides man with a 
wayout to conquer “the evil forces” by 
purifying himself through contemplation, 
meditation, “rejecting the world” on the 
one hand and “uphoiding poverty” in this 
worldly life on.the other hand. 

The 
J.J. M. de Groot, referring to the. ancient 
metaphysical system, provides grounds 
for Chinese thought and culture, that 
Heaven, World and Man form a united 
component which is always related with 


one another harmoniously. And this — 


relation is ordered by the moral law 
which underlies Taoism. 

Because ‘such a mutual relation being 
ordained by the universal law, harmony 
and peace are linked up. In /-ching; the 
Book of Change, we can see this reflected 
in the form of microcosm, that is the 
family, where the principle Yang incar- 
nates male and father and Yin mother and 
female. Through their intercourse, the 


seasons and organic world come into _ 


existence. 
' ‘What emerges from the macrocosm is 
also reflected in the microcosm, related 


either to physical or psychological as well 


as ethical aspects of human life. In order 
to maintain harmony and peace between 


each other, some effort must be exerted 


in the form of “li”. (rite, see Li-chi: 
XXII, 1) where the Emperor as the head 
of the Cult was considered as “The 
Mandate of Heaven,” “The Son of Heav- 
en,” preserving ideal human relations and 
keeping balance between one macrocosm 
and another, between the universe and 
mankind. 

As a corollary of this concept comes 
the idea that all things are not to be 
changed as they have been defined by the 
Order o? Heaven, and as a result, one is 
also forbidden to pursue worldly busi- 


“universalism,” mentioned by ` 


nesses that are not consistent with the will 
of nature. The consequence of this cosmic- 
religious idea aiming at the building of a 
peaceful and- prosperous society is- 
avoidance of all sorts of conflicts in the 
world,” 

' Confucianism possesses’ the principle 
of “balanced theology” between. the two 
powers, and microcosmically it is re-` 
flected in the system of kinship, e.g. piety 
for eldets (Hsiao), which means that a 
gentile system has its role and determines 
the position of a person.in the patrimonial 
system. Acting in line with this system, 
China had no. conception of citizenship or 
formal law, nationalism ‘and individual 
freedom in the Western sense. All these 


-are absorbed in “‘collectivism..”” Thus, it is 


assumed that, in accordance with religious 
messages and tradition, man must try to 
minimize as much as possible all tensions 
in the world. and conform himself to the 
natural development process and his. 
environment. 

~ Man is bound by time. As komo 
religious, his firmament of consciousness 


` is. not just limited to the present world 


but stretches from the former world and 
extends to the world to come as well. 
When we analyze the cultural and religious 
life of Asian society, we see the idea that 
changes from the “former” to the 
“present” and then from the “present” to 
the “future” are experienced unpatheti- 
cally, i.e. the “present” time must be left 
for fhe sake of a more perfect life in the 
future. This eschatological logic is not 
material but psychical happiness, not in 
the present but in the future. 

This Eastern philosophical understand- 
ing of the world, mankind and the © 
universe is so much appreciated by 
Western experts as. a binder for an 
immobile society; less dynamic because 
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what it has not history but nature; there is 
almost no differentiation of objectives 
(since conformity to natural rhythm is 
` regarded as a moral-religious imperative in 
making decisions); on metaphysical 
legitimation of and socio-political guide 
for the “inner action” of individuals; 
looking back to the “former world” for 
the sake of the “‘world to come,” making 
man unconsciously leave his ‘present 
world.” This is, for instance, implied in 
the philosophy of Rabindranath Tagore.? 

It is not my purpose here to deliberate 
further which kind of world should be 
favoured, because the matter involves 
subjective-individuals with different ap- 
proaches and the question also concerns 
one’s faith the values of which we have no 
respect. 

Nevertheless, I would like to point out 
- that the Eastern philosophy and culture 
principally reject materialistic cultures 
and materialism itself. On the contrary, 
they uphold a- simple, harmonious, 
esthetic living and’ kéep man from all 
kinds of controversy for the sake of peace 
among human beings. 

Confucianism, in this regard, has given 
examples. Confucianism holds that 
although religions emerge from different 
_ backgrounds, they are tolerant and able to 


‘respect other religious values and integrity. 


Even in those early days, there already 
` were three religions in China, namely Con- 
fucianism, Buddhism and Taoism. Through 
the process of synoicism and syncretism, 
these three religions became integrated. 
“Han San Wei Ji,” as the Chinese proverb 
says, describes the tolerance of these three 
religions: although they are three religions, 
they are united as one. This became a fact 
due to the Confucian teachings about 
constant delving into and fostering of all 
sources and elements that contribute to 


universal peace and harmony. What Con- 
fucius said about this is very impressive: 
The virtue of a person could be created if 
he himself has sincerity and justice in 
heart. Harmony could be created at home 
if there is virtue. And if there is virtue at 
home, there is also justice in a nation and 
it will bring forth peace to the world.* 

These words imply sound and signifi- 
cant understanding, either in terms of 
ethics or economics. In this regard, every 
development or change will certainly 
undergo some certain process of levels, 
e.g. it will be impossible to have world 
peace if every one has no honesty, justice 
or peace in his life. This principle indicates 
to us an evolutionary conception and great 
optimism and causality in the understand- 
ing of Confucianism, namely, since 
universalism itself is so harmonious that 
man must be harmonious too. In Mencius’ 
words, “No one among the people is bad, 
just as no water will not flow into the 
stream.” 


H. The Coming of Western Colonialism 
and the Spread of Christianity: Asian 
Social and Cultural Changes 


The discovery of “continents” and 
“new manking?” by Westerners particu- 


. larly after the 15th century, the emergence 


of Western capitalism and merchantilism 
based on military strength, new findings 
in the field of navigation by the Portu- 
guese, Spanish and Dutch brought about a 
new stage in history; meanwhile, all those 
international political games in turn 
brought about certain consequences that 
are still felt today. f 

With the spread of Western coloni- 
alism, Christianity grew throughout the - 
world. In Asia, the Portuguese conquered 
Goa (1510) and Malacca (1511) and the 
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Spanish took hold of the Philippines 
(1529) with three aims: spice trade, bases 
for trade with Japan and. China, and 
dissemination of Christianity. The last 
ovjective has been successfully attained, 
for example, 90% of the Philippines 
population today are Roman Catholics. 

However, the mission of Protestant 
Christianity is still very young. lt was 
started in 1793 when William Carey arrived 
in Calcutta. But after several years it 
spread throughout Asia, including Oceania, 
China and Russia. 

The influence of Christianity on Asian 
culture and society has led to social and 
cultural changes, either positive or nega- 
tive, especially during the 19th century 
when Western missionaries were regarded 
as unfavorable in Asia because of: (1) 
their inadequate knowledge about local 
society and culture, (2) their conviction 
that what they did-was absolutely right 
(that they brought civilization to “primi- 
tive peoples” and “heathens,” and (3) 
their being influenced by colonial policies 
and closely connected with colonizers. 


The missionaries in the 19th century in © 


fact were characterized by “bourgeois 
thoughts,” says Max Warren. 

Because of this, one should not be 
surprised by those messianistic-chiliastic 
movements in many parts of Asia at the 
end ‘of the 19th and the beginning of the 
20th centuries as a response to that new 
culture (in China the sentiments were 
reflected in Taiping Rebellion). These 
movements resulted not just from Christian 
eschatology. They also were results of 
overt foreign cultural manifestation in the 
midst of indigenous society and culture. 

As we know, those movements of 
nativism and chiliasm in Asia became 
pioneers of modern nationalism and 
liberation of colonized peoples. However, 


‘transmitting . the 


the Christian missionaries of those days ` 
reminds us, in my opinion, that they are 

inescapable from ‘“‘the spirit of time” and 

they themselves actually were “sons of 

the age.” 

As we begin to approach and discern 
the influence of Christianity on Asian 
culture and society, I would like to 
examine first the processes of assimilation 
and acculturation and the impacts of the 
encounter between Western culture and 
Eastern culture in terms of their different 
religions. 

As I have mentioned, the majority of 
Asian people had been adhering to 
religions such as Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Confucianism and Islam before the 
coming of Christianity in the 16th cen- 
tury. The spread of Hindu-Buddhism was 
primarily limited to the aristocrats and 
royal palaces and that of Confucianism 
was to Southeast Asia, like Vietnam, and 
to overseas Chinese communities. Islam 
spread in coastal and Sultan areas, from the 
courts of urban aristocracy, and then into 
rural areas as a result of business contact 
between Islamic merchants and aborigines. 
The rapid growth and spread of Islam in 
many areas was facilitated; according to 
Van Leur, Muslims were a missionary com- 
munity in the early Christian sense, every ` 
believer being a potential missionary for 
doctrine. However, 
before the 14th century, Islam did not 
bring forth any innovation or “high level 
development” to Asia, socially or eco- 
nomically, either in state policy or in 
trade. The frictions in socio-political and 
religious-cultural aspects took place when 
the Dutch navy successfully drove out the 
Portuguese and the Spanish and the Dutch 
became the first to spread Christianity in 
Asia. The principle of cuis regio eius 
religio which had become traditional in 
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Europe was now also introduced to Dutch 
colonial territories. In East Indonesia 
during the East India Company period 
(1600-1800), for instance, Protestant 
Christianity was introduced to those who 
had accepted Catholic Christianity. The 
East India Company, a tool of merchant- 
ilism aiming at economic benefit and 
political dominance plus development of 
Christianity, was not so much concerned 
about what people said. On the contrary, 
all activities of the Church were strictly 
supervised. This was obvious when the 
East India Company tried to compromise 
with the Sultans agreeing that religious 
‘ conversion was to be prohibited. 

The Protestant missionaries 
America, Switzerland, Germany and 
Britain working in periphery communities 
became intensive in the 20th century. 
They worked among far inland aborigines, 
the outcasts in India, and “the untouch- 
able.” They provided service to the isolated 
and the unreachable, a task difficult or 
impossible to workers of other religions in 
the past (e.g., the Parya group). It was in 
those remote areas that the missionaries 
established their schools, hospitals, 
clinics, and buildings for social welfare. 
Through such efforts Christianity was 
spread. 

This kind of assistance is in a sense 
similar to that of foreign aid for developing 
countries. The difference is that mission- 
ary assistance is based on the conviction 
that mankind must be told the good news 
whereas foreign aid, according to Truman, 
is a kind of material assistance to help 
developing countries fight poverty and 
thus it has socio-political aspects. 

The missionary works among the 
isolated people, sociologically speaking, 
have created cultural transformation 
passively accepted by the aborigines; and 


from ` 


this has led to a process of detribalization, 
change of identification, loyalty and 
orientation. So often conversion of 
religion may alter one’s life orientation, 
forcing him to depart from his original 
culture and ethical concepts, tradition and 
occupation, change his daily language or 
dialect, attitude and mentality, under- 
standing of time and human relations. In 
addition, names might also be conformed, 
for instance, in using biblical names. This 
process of assimilation and acculturation 
in fact is ambivalent but so decisive for 
the structure and development of Asian 
countries at the present moment. 

Let us see it from the viewpoint of 
national integration, functionally and 
structurally. The process of voalition of 
nations—small nations formed by tribal 
communities on the bases of ethnic origin, 
religion and culture within their limited 
area is primarily based on their same faith 
and so they are small in number.” In that 
kind of situation, the relation between 
man and' man is no longer defined by 
tribal barrier or kinsħip system (either 
geneological or primordial relationship); 
language or dialect but is based on the 
principle of brotherhood in terms of 
religious fellowship, a social process 
barring a society from its exclusion from 
a closed system to an open one; from 
“Geneinschaft” to “Gesellschaft” (from 
“community” to “society”) and from 
national scope to world community. 

The contribution of Christianity and 
its relevance towards national integrity 
could be accurately pointed out if we 
consider the Asian countries in general 
and those of Southeast Asia in particular 
which comprise of various races sup- 
porting their own nations. Yet, the integral 
process which has been regarded as the- 
most difficult social process in those 
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countries had been fathomed by Christian 
missionaries several centuries ago. But 
unfortunately this function is so often 
overlooked when people attempt to ex- 
amine the development of Christianity in 
those regions. 

Another influence closely related to 
nationel integration and the motive of the 


transfer of religion manifests itself in Chris- . 


tian education for the aborigines. Before 
the arrival of missionaries, these people 
had formed “external proletariat” (A. 
Toynbee) or “marginal. group,” unreach- 
able by “highly civilized” people like 
Indians or Chinese and Islamic merchants; 
and, in fact, during the colonial period 
they were ignored at all or treated as 
stepchildren by the colonizers. Thus, the 
aborigines, who are often wrongly called 
as “the primitive,” were actually not an 
object of productive economy but rather 
a small number of peasants living in 
remote areas. But with the coming of 
missionaries, they were practically “pulled 
up” from illiteracy. Soon after graduating 
from schools, the young natives pioneered 
the transformation of their society. Such 
methocs are now still used in Asia in 
general and Southeast Asia in particular 
(except Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia). 
To some extent, in terms of average 
percentage of education, they got more 
opportunities for schooling than the rest 
of their fellowmen and had better stand- 
ards of living. 

‘Nevertheless, it is also undeniable that 
such a process might bring disadvantage to 
their social life. Some parts of their cul- 
ture, dialect or. language and folk tradition, 
inherited in the past must be set aside in 
order to accept and adjust to the new 
identity, loyalty and orientation of life. 

This is one of the’ most difficult 
aspects of the process of cultural and 


modern transformation in relation to the 
syncronization between different cultures; 


-between material and spiritual cultures 


where dilemmas and tragedies of history 
lie: a civilization process for mankind 


‘which will be going on with all sorts of 


problems that can’t be stopped by any 
power. This is true and accurate in the 
present developed countries. 

The influence of Christianity in fos- 
tering group society may be seen in 
some Asian historical notes. In the Philip- 
pines, for instance, there emerged groups 
of families from the middle class, colonized 
by the Spanish, well-educated and rich 
because they had opportunities to study 
in missionary schools. In Kerala, a former 
missionary area, the English language has 
been used as teaching-medium in schools. 
And in Vietnam the missionaries first 
introduced ‘the Latin alphabet to the 
people whose descendants still use it in 
their writing (quoc-ngu). In China, when 
we trace back to the time of Manchu 
dynasty (1644), the Portuguese mission- 
aries were assigned as advisors and teachers 
in courts; they introduced to the Chinese ` 
science and technology, i.e. astrology and 
modern medicine, machines and clocks, 
modern printing methods, etc. But they 
achieved little in their mission work. 

The “know-how” of Western mission- 
aries spread throughout Asia in the 
coloniai days. Their relevance in the 
building of society was so perceptible at 
that time because the colonial govern- 
ments, either of direct or indirect rule, 
principally had no concern about it owing 
to their logic of colonialisrn: as long as the 
colonized people were foolish, they could 
be easily controlled. 

Based on our brief observation above, 


- we may draw a conclusion that the transfer 


of religion among the aborigines had also 
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involved the introduction of Western 
culture. This means that acceptance of 
Christianity as their new religion also 
implied acceptance of Christian ethics and 
Western ways of life. Therefore, it is not 
surprising if prejudice against Christians 
and Western missionaries emerged during 
- the 19th century, as in Korea, Vietnam, 
the Philippines and other regions, that 
resulted in persecution or anti-Christian 
movements as occurred in Turkey and 
China, where people regarded the mission- 
aries as agents of Western imperialist. 
But on the contrary, the messianistic- 
chiliastic movements which we have 
mentioned were the response to it. It is 
important here for us to perceive the 
dynamic growth of Christianity in relation 
to Western philosophy and culture, 
especially after the period of Reformation 
(1517). The ideas and values of Western 
_culture at the present time are a prod- 
uct or accumulation of Renaissance 
Humanism, Reformation and. the Enlight- 
enment. The integration process of those 
values took several centuries. Systems of 
values such as emancipation, humanity, 
democracy, individual freedom and libera- 
tion of mankind from injustice and so 
forth have legitimated the development 
and advancément of science and music, 
technology and architecture. All these 
human values are transcultural which 
would not be disturbed, abolished or 
altered in its entity by any means. Because 
of its integration process in each com- 
ponent’s value in the Weltanshauung 
mentioned above, thus it is difficult for us 
to separate them. Nevertheless, Protestant 
Christianity had—through its reformers 
like Martin Luther, Calvin, and Zwingli— 
legitimated the development and progress 
of mankind, making those values work as 
they should. Moreover, this metaphysical 
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legitimation has also enabled man to trust 
in himself. 

The inspiration and influence of 
Christian ethics and the freedom to 
appreciate human values enabled the 
development and progress in the Western 
countries, especially those so-called 
Protestant countries. It was with this 
understanding that Western missionaries 
started coming to Asia. 

The influence of Christianity and 
Christian ethics has also been reflected in 
the life of some Asian national leaders. 
Most Asian national leaders, reformers, 
and philosophers, including Jose Rizal of 
the Philippines, were educated at mission 
schools; Dr. Sun Yat-sen attended mission 
schools and was brought up in the West 
where he learned about democracy (as 
reflected in his San Min Chu I, or—Three 
Principles of the People, later imple- 
mented by Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek) 
and then his idea also inspired Sukarno 
(e.g., in his Pancasila which later became 
the foundation and state philosophy of 
Indonesia). And Mahatma Gandhi, one of 
the world’s purest political leader who was 
often called “the Hindu puritan,” was 
much influenced by the Protestant ethics, 
particularly impressed by the Sermon on 
the Mountain which tinged very much his 
political policy, i.e., non-cooperation, 
civil-disobedience and almost revolu- 
tionary in regard to social stratification 
and economic inequality in India. In these 
contexts we can see Christian ethics . 
experienced not only by the Christians 


` themselves but also by many non-Christian 


Asian leaders. The moral qualities became 
the catalyst and motor for the renewal 
and development of Asian nations today. 
They have given guidance in decision- 
making in many countries of the world. 
They. have been a driving force that 
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cannot be seen and yet can be felt. 

Since its inception the ‘Christian 
movement has been essentially one of 
religious fellowship based on the spirit of 
brotherhood in terms of Christian ethics 
in the Church (beginning from the night 
of the Last Supper) and this ethos has laid 
the principle for the present law; that is to 
say, the process of law is not based on 
“sacrec-collective-genealogical’”’ but rather 
individual-rational principles, with no 
underszanding of collective judgment. 

Principally the Eastern religions in 
Asia have no conception of formal law 
and therefore the position of an individual 
is very ambiguous. Since personal protec- 
tion is in the hands of the family, any 
personal approach to public business is 
doomed to be faulty. In India, although 
there is certain. formal law, it does not 
make a clear distinction between secular 
law and sacred law; or in other words, 
there is no imperatives in relation to 


socio-political life. Moreover, the con- 


tinuing caste system has been an obstacle 
in drafting laws for all people. In Muslim 
society, every judgment is still defined by 
the Kadi court. As a result of the vacuum 
of law. the influence of Western law has 
been strongly felt in Asian countries, with 
respect to both criminal and civil laws. 

Besides the ethos of brotherhood in 
terms of religious fellowship based on 
“the love of God” and “love your neigh- 
bour as yourself,” which is so decisive in 
their lew development, there also exists in 
the West what is called Roman Law and 
Naturzecht Stoa (which enables polis to 
become cosmopolis). 

Th:s “spiritual discovery” was per- 
fected by the Reformation and the 
Enlighzenment and, from that moment on, 
distinction between theological messages 
and religious imperatives (i.e., Church) 


within territorial boundaries (i.e., State) 
has been made. This distinction is ac- 
cepted by the Protestant (Christianity) 
but rejected by the Catholic, owing to 
their different theological messages. 

The Reformation marked the begin- 
ning of man’s learning about how to 
liberate himself from his immaturity, 
from the ‘‘magic” world, collectivism and ` 
thus work diligently and think rationally 
according to his ‘‘calling” (Cor. I 7:20) 
for the glory of God, and “the progress” 
is appreciated as the way leading man to 
his God, a process from status naturae to 
status gratiae as said by John Bunyan in 
his book The Pilgrim’s Progress (from this 
world to that which is to come) published 
in 1675. And it is also stated by Max 
Weber in his book called Die Protestant- 
ische Ethik und der Geist de Kapitalismus 
published in 1905. 

Now, let me expound briefly the 
dilemma of the development for the 
benefit of mankind which at the same 


, time also reminds the developed countries 


of their dialectic process of life pattern 
based on rationalism which works without 
consideration for time. 

An individual has no more time when 
his time “is occupied” and because he has 
no more time, he practically has no future. 
All his time is invested in the present 
time. If we observe carefully the correla- 
tion between the “now” and “then” 
psychologically, we find that they may 
become sources of ceaseless frustration, 
sociologically, an essential. antithesis and 
historically, an endless revolution, a basis 
for controversy between the message 
which should be carried out and the 
demand of situation which should be 
observed. This brief explanation does not 
mean that the Eastern culture in terms of 
Eastern religions has no conception of 
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science or new inventions. On the con- 
trary, it has. But what I want to stress is 
the difference between Western science 
and Asian culture: Western science uses 
deductive method and then alters into 
logic which brings forth “a kingdom of 
idea,” whereas Asian culture, for instance, 
mathematics in China, is applied for 
magic-religious targets and many scientific 
discoveries were made accidentally. 

It is natural—we all hope for it, too— 
that the development of a religion must 
be placed within its cultural context, 
otherwise it will not be able to develop. It 
cannot be isolated from the environment 
itself. This kind of religious development 
can only multiply statistic believers. 

`The Asian Christians are just a tiny 
group of religious believers? among the 
majority of Asian people and living 
together with people of other faiths, 
including Hinduism, Buddhism, Confucian- 
ism, Taoism, Shintoism and Islam, 
fighting together for prosperous and just 
society. As the body of Christ, the Asian 
churches should carry on their mission in 
accordance with their calling, bringing 
justice to the poor, the needy, the 
discriminated, and the under-priviledged 
as had been done by their Lord. 


lil. Religion, Church and Politics in Con- 
temporary Asia 


From the very beginning, there has 
been an unseparated connection between 
religion and politics in a state, although 
some. efforts have been made to separate 
them—not in the ethical sense. The posi- 
tion of religion is still relevant as reflected 
in the laws and regulations of each 
country. 

The separation between religion and 
politics did not drastically occur until the 
years following 1917, that saw the rise of 


a second world power, namely the Com- 
munist power. From that time on, many 
Asian leaders have looked to Moscow as 
the “Red Mecca” or “New Jerusalem” and 
a lot of developing countries have taken 
similar steps at cross-road points to deter- 
mine their own political policies. In this 
regard, the Communists have successfully 
extended their influence to many places, 
causing changes of social structure and 
political geography in Southeast Asia in 
the recent years. 

Now, let me expound further the 
success of Communism in terms of 
religious-sociological understanding. We 
can understand the success of this ideology 
and its attraction when we look at it asa 
“new culture” or as a kind of “new 
religion,” namely the teaching “wordly” 
eschatology which is regarded by younger | 
Asian intellectuals as “the incarnation of 
progress” and development.’ Because 
Eastern religions have no conception of 
inner asceticism (innerweltliches Askese) 
and inner action (innerweltliches Handlin), 
as noted by Max Weber, Communism can 
be easily rooted in Asia. And it wili 
increasingly grow since many Asian 
countries are ex-Western colonized areas 
(except Thailand). Therefore, it is under- 
standable if the people call Communism a 
“liberation religion.” And we should not 
be surprised if all the Communist countries 
prohibit or limit religious activities not. 
only because they regard religions as their 
competitors but also because of their 
conviction in “worldly”? eschatology. The 
deified ideology and the roles of party 
leaders in the Communist world today on 
the one hand and such terms as “officials,” 
“masses” and “material” on the other 
hand are actually not different from the 
principle of cuis regio eius religio. The 
religion of local citizens should be the 
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same with the religion of the ruler as 
stipulated by European rulers in the past. 
The U.S.A., competing with the U.S.S.R. 
at the present moment, also has the 
conception of development and progress; 
however, because she has no eschatology 
(only futurulogy) and integral develop- 
ment, she has been unsuccessful in win- 
ning the younger Asian intellectuals for 
the fight against Communism. 

On the contrary, Communism has its 
orthodox characteristics: it provides 
answers to all questions, it has its teachings 
and promises, it operates on the under- 
standing of an integrated development, it 
possesses elements of eschatological life, 
unity of conviction and science, “accelera- 
tion of history” and “progress.” All these 
were attractive for political leaders in 
developing countries (even today)— 
particularly among the young generation 

_and students. They did not experience or 
understand well what harm Communism 
could do. They did not know what things 
would be like if Communism was to have 
its way. The Marxists and Neo-Marxists 
generally do not think in terms of institu- 
tional category but in terms of classes. 
But we must be aware that any class itself 
will never hold power. It is the individual 
who gains power. And of whatever class 
he is, he becomes the ruler of the class. 
And it is this class that determines the 
establishment of a technocratic-bureau- 


cratic class, a class under the motto—in | 


the Communist society—“‘state for the 
people”? or “‘party for the nation,” i.e., 
state party or people party (Bernstein). 
All these breathe out socio-gnostic and 
socio-soteriological, messianistic-chiliastic 
spirits, namely collective liberation and 
redemption aimed at the achievement of 
the greatest happiness for the majority of 
the people. 


by raising their 
‘capitalistic economic system or another. 


Basically the Asian society is religious 
society with strong attachment to the 
people, nation and culture. In this under- 
standing, it is natural if some of their 
leaders want to combine all the ideas 
existing in their society, i.e., syncreatizing 
Communism, Socialism and Nationalism: 
with religion in terms of their culture: 
for instances, the mixture with Buddhism 
in Burma, and the Nationalism-Religion- 
Communism in Indonesia (Sukarno) 
which has long been foreseen by Tan 
Malaka,!° the Socialism of Arab (Nasser), 
and Western knowledge and tradition in 
African countries. 

Most Asian countries belong to the 
category of developing countries and are 
living in tension between two polarizations, 
namely between the U.S.A. and the 
U.S.S.R. In analyzing the difference and 
similarity of the impacts of these two 
powers—Capitalism and Communism—in 
Asia, we must say that both are working 
in the name of modernization, and that 
the difference lies in the fact that the 
U.S.S.R. does it with the conviction that 
old values have to'be abolished, whereas 


` the U.S.A. does it too, but casually. The 


situation of Asia in general and Indo- 
China in particular today is a consequence 
of this U.S.A-U.S.S.R. competition. 
There is a tendancy in some developing 
countries to try to dam up Communism 
GNP through one 


To some extent, it is true that such 
economic systems can help the people 
attain higher standards of living. But they 
can be dangerous if they are abused by 
men to destroy human values. 

Any rapid process of modernization, 
progress and development of material 


` culture may result in loss of self-control. 


And in fact, progress often meets the 
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needs of the “upper group” and remains 
just as a dream for the “lower group” 
(80%-90% of the population in developing 
countries belong to this group). Moreover, 
development of material culture can be 
too fast to be followed by spiritual 
culture, the creating problems of “cultural 
lag,” widening the gap between the poor 
and the rich (W.F.Ogburn). 

‘It is necessary to point out these two 
systems’ values and orders because both 
emphasize the importance of material 
culture, although they are controversial to 
each other. They deify history and nature 
itself and change the values,—namely, the 
equations of God and nature, theology and 
nature, God’s will and natural selection or 
discipline of nature (Spencerism), the 
power of God and the power of nature 
and excellence of science, judgement of 
God and history as the witness and the 
judge, etc.}? 

Another similarity is that both systems 
always produce “the out-group,” the weak 
group eliminated, and the appearance of 
“strong men” in a nation. The participa- 
tion of religious communities in the 
struggle for cultural and world develop- 
ment—in consistence with their theological 
message and demand of environment—are 
reflected in their statements like Vatican 
Councils, Buddhist Council several weeks 
after the death of Gautama (480 B.C.), 
Adchma. in :Islam, and Reformation in 
Protestant Christianity (1517). 
= Lalso want to point out here—it seems 
to me to be very important—that so many 
people today have taken wrong approaches 
to Communism, namely they hate the 
Communists. In fact, it is not the Com- 
‘munists but Communism itself which we 
should fight for, trying to study it 
thoroughly and learn from it. Because no 
one will appreciate hatred. And hatred 


will-only bring us to hatred. 

ĮI also would like to stress here the role 
of reformers, both in religion and culture, 
at this present moment. The religious 
reformers have shown us that religion can 
play her unique role in solving the 
problems and that religious communities 
may not always be oriented to the rulers, 
especially those who run against religious 
norms. : 

Based on this brief consideration, we 
may now see a great difference between 
Communism and religion in their relation 
to socio-historical reality. Communism 
holds to the principle of revolution, 
solving all matters by force and revolution 
itself is considered as the first step leading 
to new hopes and new life. 

This means that all the traditional and 
institutional: structures of life must be 
abolished, including those existing socio- 
cultural values which had been built up by 
mankind thousands of years ago without ` 
any assurance that the new systems with 
their new values would provide better 
service and guarantee for mankind except 
sacrifice of life. Revolution thus cannot 
compromise, little if any, with history or 
tradition in terms of religion. The aim of 
a revolution is that of a state or “mass.” 

The religious community, on the 
other hand, for instance, the Christian 
community, can go along with tradition. 
They seek for the forms of service in their 
local cultural context. They always try to 
find the best way to balance theological 
messages and environmental demands. 
Thus, religion itself has anthropological 
and historical significances in the deepest 
sense. The present world is so sensitive, 
easy to burst and full of uncertain values. 
Therefore, the religious should be 
courageous in the midst of the world, 
looking for some forms to patch the 
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motives of life and pointing out the direc- 
tion of human history. This is the task of 
Christians and must be worked out in 
consistence with their Lord’s calling. 


IV. Inter-Religious Consultation as a Base 
for World Peace 


I have tried to explain the develop- 
ment and roles of religions in Asian 
culture and society, beginning from the 
pre-Christian era to the spread of Chris- 
tianity and the colonial period, and then 


the period of independence of Asian peo- ` 


ples and the impacts of Communism on 
Asian countries. In this context, it is very 
important to speak about the harmony 
and peace between religious communities 
at national, regional and international 
levels. 
consultation as a base for world peace. 

. We all know that Asian societies are 
basically pluralistic. They have different 
cultures, languages, ethnics, traditions and 
religions. But we should not see them as 
obstacles to social development. If one 
can accept the differences he is demanded 
to solve it in natural ways, too. It is a 
challenge for the Asians to solve their 
problems in their own ways. Culture itself 
is an inestimable treasure and legacy for 
every country. à 

From historical notes we come to 
understand that there have been times of 
religious conflicts and manipulation of 
religions. This was due to prejudices and 
lack of understanding about other religious 


communities. In that situation, religions- 


became intolerant, deteriotrating national 
integration and development. 

On the contrary, we learn also that 
religion itself has no concept of caste 
system or social stratification. This we 
may know from the ideas of some Hindu 


“religious 


What I mean is inter-religious 


shows that Indonesia 


‘reformists like Ram Mohan Roy, Ram- 


akrisna, Vivekananda and Gandhi in terms 
of their understanding of mankind and 
culture. Every man is created by the 
Almighty God and has his own dignity. 
Therefore, religion should not accept 
the understanding of strong power or 
manipulation of mandate entrusted by her 
adherers. Since the acceptance of a 
religion is of personal concern, freedom of 
belief must be guaranteed. 
Otherwise, individual freedom and 
religious values will be seriously violated. 
In order to prevent misunderstanding 


_ or tension among religious communities, 


it is necessary to have inter-religious 


consultations. Through dialogue with 
people of different faiths, without 
abandoning their respective religious 


values,‘ tolerance and integrity among 
various religious communities: can be 
created. 

Indonesia, where I come from, has 
such different religions as Hinduism, Bud- 
dhism, Confucianism, Islam and Christi- 
anity, but the people harmoniously 
live up to the first principle of Pancasila, 
namely (belief in) the Almighty God. This 
is a socialistic- 
religious society. Inter-religious consulta- 
tions have been held at local levels and 
will be carried on also at a national level. 
It is hoped that a national religious 
consultative body would be realized in the 


- near future. Such religious dialogues are 


very important in stabilizing the life of 
nations in terms of their mental-spiritual 
aspects. Moreover, religion itself is one of 
effective powers with which to face up to 
the enemies within and outside any 
country. 

Inter-religious dialogues should also be 
concerned about the growth of world 
population today. We are now facing the 
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question of population explosion. It is 
estimated that 127 million children are 
born each year or 260,000 per day. The 
whole world population today is about 
4,000 millions, with most of them staying 
in Asia. And before the year 2,000, it is 
expected to go beyond 6,000 millions, 
with 70% of the population in the 
developing countries, and in those 25 
years ahead, 90% of the world inhabitants 
will be remaining (population growth in 
the developing countries is about 2.5% per 
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year, and that of the developed countries, 
1%) in the developing countries. These 
figures remind us that the problem of . 
world population is, and will be, so multi- 
complex. It is related to all aspects of 
human life: culture, politics, economics, 
etc. It is our responsibility to solve the 
problem. And the religious communities, I 
should say, should be able to seek a modus 
vivendi—living together in the same boat— 
through inter-religious consultations to 
settle world problems. 


NOTES 


. The influence of Indian culture can be seen in the Sanskirt, Ramayana and Mahabarata myths, 


_Dharmasastra (the sacred law of the Hindus) and Manava Dharmasastra (Law of Manu). The 


10. 


11. 
12. 


influence of Hinduism even spread to East Africa, South Africa and Oceania. Its influence is 
readily shown iri the titles such as “Further India,” “Little China,” “Indo-China,” “Netherland- 
India” and ancient temples, ritual songs, arts and dances. 


. The Asian culture itself holds this principle and this is perhaps one of the reasons, why Asian 


countries could easily be colonized and held for a long time even by their national leaders when 
they get independent. The terminologies like “Exodus,” “Hijrah” and “Satyagraha” reflect an 
attitude of non-violence towards authority. 


. See W.E. Muehlmann, Mahatma Gandhim Der Mann, sein Werk and seine Wirkung, (Tuebingern, 


1950), pp. 15, 96, and 148. 


. Quoted from H. Smith, The Religion of Man, (New York, 1958), p. 160. 
. H. von. Glasenapp, Die Fuenf Weltreligion (Duesselforf, Koeln, 1963), p. 154. 
. J.C. Van Leur, Indonesiany Trade and Society, Essays in Asian Social and Economic History, 2nd 


Edition (Bandung, 1960), pp. 94-95. 


. Many experts hold that there were some small tribes disappearing in the course of history but this 


theory does not carry conviction ethno-sociologically. In reality, they were sucked in process of . 
assimilation and acculturation and thus lost their own identity in order to adjust themselves to the 
new circumstances. 


. According to the Christian Conference of Asia (CCA) in Singapore, its membership consists 


of 16 Councils and 78 Churches representing 37-40 million Christians in Asia. 

The distribution of Asian population according to religion is: 469 million Hindus, 331 million 
Islamites, 304 million Confucianists, 301 million Buddhists, 60 million Sintoists, 51 million 
Taoists and 76.5 million Christians. 


. Jules Monnerot, a French sociologist, even says that Communism is categorized as “progressive 


religion.” See J. Monnerot, Soziologie des Kommunismus, Koeln, 1952, p. 246. 

In his book Madilog (1942), Tan Malka tried to combine the dialectic-materialism with religious 
conviction in his idea in forming a Pan-Asian Southeast Asia (including Burma, Thailand, Indo- 
China, Philippines, Malaya, Singapore and Indonesia) releasing the area from the dominance of 
Moscow anad Peking (See: Partai Republic Indonesia’s Pamphlet). 

O. Lattimore, Pivot in Asia, (Boston, 1950), p. 209. 


Compare with K. R. Popper, “Prediction and Prophecy in the Social Sciences,” in Proceedings of 
the Tenth International Congress of Philosophy, Vol. 1 (Amsterdam, 1949), p. 82ff. 


Asian Culture and World Peace 


D; N. Das Gupta 


In the history of mankind there have 
been great saints, philosophers, thinkers, 
scientists, statesmen and political leaders 
whose contribution in promoting world 
peace have been outstanding. But in Asia, 
there were saints more than others who 


had tried by their reflection and ‘tapasya’ . 


to evolve a philosophy, a culture—a way 
of life, which would have permanent vali- 
dity. As a result the seeking of spiritual 
attainment was in Asian culture more in- 
tense and widespread than it has been in 
the world in general. The Asian culture 
was follcwed by a great outburst of intel- 
lect of scientists which yet took spiritual 
truth as its basis but put matter and the 
physical life in the forefront and devoted 
itself to the effort of the intellect to dis- 
cover the truth of material existence. This 
was succeeded by an era of subjugation, 
myth of “whiteman’s burden’’, imperial- 
ism and colonialism which confused and 
darkened the face of the world. We call it 
Western culture of civilization. In Asian 
culture the loss of ego in the Divine was 
the spiritual idea, in Western culture it was 
replaced by immolation of the individual 
and or some Asian and African races to 


the militarily strong and industrial West- 
ern states. 

The condition of the present day con- 
temporary culture is even worse. The vio- 
lence which seems bent on destroying 
such light of mental idealism and desire 
of harmony of.Asian culture as had suc- 
ceeded in establishing itself in the mind of 
humanity, is obviously due to a descent of 
fierce and dark vital forces which seek to 
possess the human world for their own. A 
troublesome factor in the world today is 
that one of the major contending organi- 
zational systems—the Communist, is 
founded upon the premise that one lens— 
and only one lens—provides a “correct” 
view of the world and of man’s role on it. 

The way of the spirit is the way of 
peace and light and harmony; if it has to 
battle with a resurgence of the barbaric 
brutality and violence of a half-animal 
Vital Nature, the human mind must be 
kept plastic for the working of a higher 
light of knowledge. l 

If we trace back the history of Asian 
culture and what gave it a strong stamp of 
the spirituality, we find whether it is Con- 

- fucianism, Buddhism, Islam or Christiani- 
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ty—all religions demanded that their fol- 
lowers be good, see good and do good. No 
religion approved untruth and injustice. 
Thus in essence, they are all one and have 
a common goal while, in detail, they may 
‘differ and follow alternative paths to 
reach the common goal. l 

With Confucius we find his aim in 
teaching was to. nurture and develop a per- 
son so that he might become useful to his 
state in particular, and to mankind in 
general, rather than to producè a scholar 
belonging to any one Sectarian School. 

Of the works which deal with the 
Confucianist school of study, The Book 
of Odes describes aims; The Book of His- 
tory describes events; The Book of Music 
secures harmony; The Book of Changes 
shows the principles Yin and Yang (Fe- 
male and Male) as two primary principles 
of the universe. The Annals show distinc- 
tions and duties. These indicate that Con- 
fucius in teaching his disciples whole- 
heartedly wanted them to become “man” 
in the full sense of the term. 

For centuries together, Confucius 
has been hailed as the greatest teacher 
and philosopher. His teachings become 
the fundamental doctrines upon which 
the whole Chinese ethical and religious 
systems were founded. 

By the time Buddhism was dying out 
in India, its place of birth, it firmly and 
successfully established itself in China and 
its neighbouring countries. : 

Buddhism which declared the world as 
an illusion of mind and offered a refuge 
from the pains and vicissitudes of this 
earthly life perhaps became popular in the 
then chaotic condition of life and politics 
in the Far East. Bo 

In India, Buddha made compassion 
the foundation of his Dharma. But this 
compassion was limited to individual 


practice, or at best applied. to the inner , 
life of the Bhikshu Sanghas. The Emperor 
Ashok is the only example in history of a 
ruler who accepted the Buddhist Dharma, 
after the blood bath of his victory in 
Kalinga, vowed that he would not make a 
war again. 

Buddhism and Christianity are 
founded on the bed rock of love, non- 
violence and compassion, yet their adher- 
ents have not been able to build their own 
societies on this foundation. 

Jesus preached love without limit, it is 
true: he taught his.fellow Jews that the 
“neighbours” whom it was their duty to 
love including not only their won coun- 
trymen but all humanity, even their 
enemies. But there is nothing to show that 
the disciples of Jesus tried to get the 
whole life of society permeated by the 
principles of love. 

During the early days of Christianity. 
the followers of the religion did found a - 
few communities based on love, and these 
communities were to a large extent 
successful in moulding their lives on 
Christian ideals. Later with the spread of 
Christianity and its acceptance as the state 
religion in the Roman Empire, the in- 
fluence of the principle of love was 
weakened. 

In point of fact, while Islam prescribed 
complete peace and unreserved brother- 
hood among Muslims, it also believed in 
ceaseless war— Jihad, against non-Muslims, 
and therefore divided the world in two. 
parts, Dar-al-Islam (Land of Peace) and 
Dar-al-Harb (Land of Conflict). This 
division could come to an end, in Islamic 
theory, only by the conversion of the 
unbelieving part of mankind to Islam. 
Though prophet Mohammed himself may 
not have laid down the doctrine Jihad, or 
unceasing war against unbelievers become 
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very soon the basis of the political organ- 
ization under the Caliphate. 


Islam and Christianity spread to Asian. 


countries by following such methods as: 
(i) Conquest by followers of the religion 
with the subsequent conversion of the 
defeated either by force or by the love of 
the material advantages which accompany 
the faith of the rulers; (ii) By Missionaries’ 
incessant efforts; (iii) By commercial 
contacts to which merchants propagated 
‘the religion. 

Confucius, Buddha, Mohammed and 
Jesus were great souls. They. saw and 
taught great truth which we, with our 
limited spiritual insight, have failed to 
understand and interpret correctly. 

The high spiritual achievements of 
these religious saints were, confined to a 
minority and the great majority of the 
people were, however, sunk in ignorence 
and became sectarian- and fanatic. So we 
. saw severe persecution of one religion by 
the other such as persecution of early 
Christianity in the Roman Empire, suf- 
ferings inflicted by Catholics and Prot- 
estants on each other or by Muslims on. 
unbelievers. So religious efforts which had 
tried to usher in an era of brotherhood of 


mankind and world peace on the basis of 


love went in vain. 

There appear to be. two reasons why 
these religions failed to cast out conflict 
and ensure world peace. First, the moral 


value of self-discipline, non-acquisitiveness, : 


conquest of -lust, compassion or love etc. 
were regarded only as means to the 
spiritual uplift of the individual. 

The great founders of these religions 
had envisaged a world transformed and 


reformed by these values, but the religious. 


institutions which were established in 
their names did not accept these social 
purpose. 


The second reason for their failure 
was that all these religions either became 
state religions or lend their support to the 
states’ organized military and legal power. 


_ It was therefore, not possible for them to 


create a world society based on peace and 
non-violence. Nevertheless, religions 
remained a living reality and a mighty 
force dominating. the minds of the masses 
in Asia in the development of the human 
society and in promotion of peace in the 
world. _ 

The essence of religion which still has 
relevance to the problem of the modern 
age is the belief that the welfare of 
humanity depends on man’s moral 
qualities. The development of the social 
order is a natural consequence of the 
development of human character. All men 
of goodwill should therefore concentrate 
on the development of the moral qualities. 
Our whole duty is to strengthen faith in 
the -spiritual discipline—non-violence, 
truth, self-control, contentment and co- 
operation—and try-to express them more 
and more fully in daily life. 

‘Here, I feel tempted to refer to the 
philosophy of Mahatma. Gandhi, an 
apostle of peace and the best flower of 
Asian culture. Gandhi made no distinc- 
tion between the morality of individual 
conduct and the morality of groups and 
nations. Under violence, he said; there is 
no real security. It: leads to a race of 
armaments or a helpless dependence on 


‘more powerfully armed nations. Under 


non-violence strength comes from the will 
to suffer, which is not dependent on 


‘physical equipment. 


Although, Gandhi was essentially a 
Hindu, he studies with reverence all other 
religions. The lofty ethics of Sermon on 
the Mount.and the spirit of brotherhood 
of Islam became part of his life. And so 
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did the message of love, gentleness and 
peace in Buddhism. Attempts at conversion 
were abhorrent to -him. Instead he 
declared, “We must help a Hindu to 
become a better Hindu, a Muslim to 
become a better Muslim and a Christian to 
become a better Christian.” 

Gandhi shared the view of Confucius 
that the instinct to do good is always 
within man. He emphasized that we have 
to develop that by proper means. If we 
grasp the fact that there is Divinity within 
us, we shall cease to have any other fear 
on the face of the earth save the fear of 
God. 


In the world of the future, science of 


the. West and spiritual wisdom of the East 
’ will have a place. Capitalism, Communism, 
power struggles and nationalistic interests 
are doomed though they will give alot of 
trouble before we are rid of them. Science 
has made the whole world one neighbour- 
hood. and linked it with other planets. In 
this new setting, ancient forms of sectarian 
religions that divided man from man over 
the mode of worship of God must go. .The 
truth is that modern weapons are so 
destructive that unless we can control our 
quarrels, the end of the world may well be 
in sight. 

A subtle and often delusive source of 
conflict resides in the fact that men have 
differing views of the world and of the 
role of human beings in it. Depending on 
their experiences and cultural conditioning 
men have always maintained a diversity of 
philosophies, religions, world views and 
ideologies. An Asian true to his salt will 
never doubt the existence of God; that 
God made the world and govern it by his 
Providence, that the most acceptable 
service of God was the doing of good to 
men; and that all crimes will be punished 
and virtue rewarded either here or 


hereafter. The idea of God played a 
constitutive role in thought of every 
Asian. 

In 1956, I joined a long queue of Rus- 
sians, who have no other god to worship 
than that of the mummified body of 
Lenin in the Red Square. 

Marxism-Leninism provided a body of 
theory, strategies and a manual of tactics 
for breaking up traditional society. There 
are two major Marxist-Leninist models of 
world conflict today, two distinct 
programs for combining human efforts— 
divorced from God—in order to alter and 
control the world. When I visited mainland 
China, I wondered when it was claimed 
that the “brilliant rays of Mao Tse-tung’s 
thoughts are lighting up all China and the 
entire world.” These thinkers have traced 
the whole course of human history; have 
arrived at the conclusion that mankind’s 
past history has determined once for all 
his future course. There is no freedom of 
action left for man. All that a man can do 
is to co-operate with it. 

Communists also envisaged the state 
power as finally melting away. But until 
then they want it to be solid, they call it 
the Dictatorship of the Proletariat. It is as 
solid and strong as the iron hammer which 
smashed Trotsky’s head. 

The darkness and violence, which 
seems bent in destroying are the best in 
traditional culture under the spell either 
of Marx or Mao, is obviously ominous. Its 
constant effort is to stifle and extinguish 
the spiritual element in humanity which 
Asian minds have particularly been 
imbued with due to successive religious 
movements. On one hand, Western science 
by materialising everything up to the 
intellect -itself created the extreme dif- 
ficulty for what we speak as Asian spiritual 
order but, on the other hand, it has given 
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an importance to matter which the 
Spirituality of the Asian culture was 
inclined to deny to it. 

The American President Kennedy 
most appropriately said that “the rights of 
man come not from the generosity of the 


state but from the hand of God.” The sole 


wisdom of Asian culture. was vividly 
implied in his biblical utterence when he 
said “here on earth God’s work must 


truly be our own. Now the trumpet 

summons us again—not as a call to bear 

arms, though arms we need, nor as a call 

to battle, though embottling we are, but a 

call to bear the burden of a long twilight’s 

struggle, year in and year out, ‘rejoicing in - 
hopes, patient in tribulation’—a struggle 

against the common enemies of man: 

tyranny, poverty, disease and war itself.” 


Confucianism: 


A Road to World Peace 


Lin Yin 
CH F) 
I. Confucianism and the Chinese National improving people’s life. Later on, even Yao 


Spirit 

To exist for ever in this world, a coun- 

try has to resort to its national spirit, which 
has to be sound and gentle. The principle 
adopted by most peoples in primitive 
times was “force,” but that taken by the 
Chinese, to put it ina modern term, was 
“service.” According to Chinese historical 
records, all ancient Chinese leaders won 
their people’s support and established their 
government by solving problems for peo- 
ple’s livelihood, For example, Sui-jen-shih 
discovered the method to get fire by boring 
a piece of wood and taught people to eat 
cooked food. Then he was elected leader 
_ to govern the country by people with ap- 
preciation. Yii-ch’au-shih taught people to 
build houses, then he was elected leader 
to govern the country too. Fu-hsi-shih 
taught people how to hunt and how to 
fish; Shen-nung-shih taught people how to 
farm; Huang-ti taught people to build 
boats and vehicles for transportation. All 
of them became national political leaders 
through contributing their knowledge to 


(2356 B.C.), Shun (2255 B.C.), Yu (2205 
B.C.) and T’ang (1766 B.C.) also gained 
their power by serving people, not by im- 
posing upon people. This is our political 
principle, and also our national spirit. This 
spirit is the foundation of Confucian 
theory as manifested in both Confucius 
himself and Mencius; it is concerned with 
questions related to human community, 
and points out the peaceful way for co-ex- 
istance. 


Il. Confucianism and Chinese Culture 
Chinese national spirit lays special stress 
on people; therefore, the most important 
thing for every good government is to 
educate people. In ancient times, educa- 
tion could be classified into three cate- 
gories. They were moral, ethical and tech- 
nical as recorded in a Chinese classic titled 
Chou-li. The method and contents of edu- 
cation have become the essential part of 
Chinese culture. Under this direction, 
Confucius,and Mencius developed their 
theories which have become the repre- 
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sentative of Chinese culture. 


III. The Relationship Between Confucian- 

ism and Human Life 

The relationship between Confucian- 
ism and human life is very close, because 
it teaches us how to be men—namely, such 
requirements range from the development 
of one’s self to the way of getting along 
with others. The purpose of the theory is 
to enable all people to have a reasonable 
and peaceful life. Every word in the theory 
is practical and can be fulfilled. The 
theory can not be labelled as materialism, 
nor as idealism, but humanism, since the 
essential concern of the theory is about 
human beings. Nothing is discussed in the 
theory except those related with human 
life. For example, it is written in Confu- 
cius’ Analects that Confucius did not talk 
on extraordinary things, feats of strength, 
disorder, and spiritual beings. Once, one 
of his disciples Tzu-lu asked about serving 
the spirits of the dead, Confucius answer- 
ed: “While you are not able to serve men, 
how can you serve their spirits?” Tzu-lu 
asked again: “May I venture to ask about 
death?” He was answered “While you do 
not know life, how can you understand 
death?” It is obvious that the theory em- 
phasizes how to improve one’s self and 
how to keep the country in order. The 
procedure is indicated in Ta-hsueh (Great 
Learning): “Their thoughts being sincere, 
their hearts were then rectified, their per- 
sons were cultivated, their families were re- 
gulated. Their families being regulated, 
their states were rightly governed, the 
whole kingdom was made tranquil and 
happy.” As regards how to cultivate and 
improve one’s self, and how to handle 


public affairs, both Confucius and Mencius 
had explained and analyzed these in detail 
in their works. i 


IV. The Basic Thought of Confucius’ and 

Mencius’ Theories 

The emphasis of Confucius and Men- 
cius is placed on human beings. The basic 
thought can be represented by “Bene- 
volence” and “Righteousness,” which was 
explained by Yu-tsu in this way: “A man 
should bend his attention to what is radi- 
cal. That being established, all practical 
courses naturally follow up. Filial piety 
and fraternal submission—are they not the 
root of all benevolent actions?” Mencius 
said, “Benevolence is man’s mind, and 
righteousness in man’s path.” Confucius’ 
and Mencius’ theories are essentially a 
study of how to be a man. Once we fulfill 
requirements held forth by the theories, 
we meet the pre-requisite to being a man. 


V. Confucianism: A Road to World Peace 

The purpose of the theories of Confu- 
cius and Mencius is to teach us to be men, 
to develop the spirit of humanity. The 
final goal is peace, while men love each 
other and co-exist peacefully. Since the 
basic nature of human beings is good, and 
if one can fully develop this good quality 
and treat others in this ‘world just as one 
treats oneself, there will be no evil under 
the sun. If no evil exists, naturally every 
one will love and take care not only of his - 
own old and young ones in the family but 
also those in the society. Extending the 
love for one’s own relatives to all human 
beings, extending the love for human 
beings to everything in the universe, one is 
able to Jove a large number of things and 
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be very close to Perfect Virtue. If every- 
one is close to Perfect Virtue, a Grand 
Union can be achieved, and the world will 
obtain Peace. Dr. Sun Yat-sen, founder of 
the Republic of China, was an expert in 
the theories of Confucius and Mencius. He 
has added Harmony and Equality to the 
illustrious Chinese traditional virtues—Sin- 
cerity, Filial Piety, Benevolence, Love, 
Fidelity and Righteousness. Harmony and 
Equality are the basic conditions for 
human beings to co-exist, to get along 
with each other. The Confucian theory of 
Benevolence and Righteousness and Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen’s Three Principles of the 
‘People are all based on the spirit of Har- 
mony and Equality. If the people of this 
world want real peace, they must study 
and carry out this theory taught by Con- 
fucius and Mencius. If every one can get 
along with each other harmoniously, each 
nation will be on friendly terms with the 
other; there will be no war in this world; 


friendship and love will spread all over. 
As noted in Li-chi, “When the Grand 


Course was achieved, a public and common 


spirit ruled all under the sky; they chose 
men of talents, virtue, and ability; their 
words were sincere, and what they cul- 


-tivated was harmony. Thus men did not 


love their parents only, nor treat as chil- 
dren only their own sons. A competent 
provision was secured for the aged till 
their death, employment for the able- 
bodied, and the means of growing up to 
the young. They showed kindness and 
compassion to widows, orphans, the child- 
less and those who were disabled by 
disease, so that they were all sufficiently 
maintained. Males had their proper work, 
and females had their homes. ... This was 
the period of what we call the Grand - 
Union.” The final goal of Confucianism, 
as propagated by Confucius and Mencius, 
is the basis for the establishment of world 
peace. 


The Influence of islam 


on Asian and World Culture 


Sung-tao Hsieh 


( HAS 3) 


I. Introduction 
The Origin of Islam 


Islam, a religion started by the Prophet 
Mohammed, originated in Arabia. It was a 
new force awakening the Arabs and 
imbuing them with faith and strength. 
The Prophet Mohammed preached to the 
Arabs, in their language, the revelations of 
Allah, and the Arabs, in their turn, prop- 
agated zhe preachings of Mohammed to 
Asia and the rest of the world. A branch 
of the Semitic race, the Arabs are a very 
ancient people with their own way of life. 
Although Arabia is composed mostly of 
vast stretches of deserts, there are oases 
too, of which Yemen is one. 


The Early Life of Mohammed 


Mohammed was pure and gentle by 
nature. He was sincere and honest, living a 
quiet ard simple life. People of the same 
city in which he lived all loved and trusted 
him, and they called him “Amin,” which 
means “a truthful man,” As a youth, he 


often accompanied his uncle on the latter’s’ 


. trade trips to Syria. He was thus deprived 
of the advantage of schooling; nevertheless, 


he was discrete and wise in counsel. He 
‘wondered why people worshipped stones 
and idols and espoused polytheism. He 
found Judaism to be rigid and exclusive; 


‘and the Christian belief, though more 


flexible, also drew doubts from him: he 
questioned the validity of the Christian 
Prophet being identified with God and 
called the Lord. 


The Contemplative life of Mohammed 


After his marriage with Khadijah, who 
was a woman of noble character and 
wisdom, and a good wife, Mohammed, in 
the absence of financial worries, was 
enabled to engage in what he considered 
to be his true vocation. He wondered why 
people worshipped fetishes. It was 
obvious to him that man had need of a 
sound belief. The riddles of life and death 
and the problems of sin, punishment and 
retribution had to be understood and 
answers should be found for them. So he 
set out to a cave named Hira, where he 
could contemplate without being dis- 
turbed. And it was there in the cave that 
he received the light of Truth. Three years 
later, he was ordered by Allah to bring the 
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light to the people of the world. From 
Medina, he sent epistles to the kings of 
the world, exhorting them to receive 


Allah as the sole true Lord of all creation’ 


and himself as the Prophet, Messenger of 
Allah. The Emperor of Constantinople 
received his epistle while stopping in Syria 
on his way to Persia. Also among the 
recipients was the Chinese Emperor, T’ang 
T’ai-tsung. From this incident we have a 
glimpse of Mohammed’s great faith in 
Islam and his resolution to assume the 
mission of the propagation of Islam. At 
the same time, he also inspired in his 
people the same faith, encouraged, cared 
for, and instructed them, finally leading 
this desert people to dominate one half of 
the world in the two hundred years after 
his death. 


` The Development of Islam 


The life of Mohammed can be divided 
into three stages. The first stage, which we 
will call the preparatory stage, from his 
twenty-fifth year to the fortieth, saw his 
marriage, his contemplation and his search 
for Truth. At forty, he received revela- 
tions from Allah and was ordained His 
Prophet. During the second stage of his 
life, from forty to fifty-three, he com- 
mitted himself to the service of people, 
the reconstruction of the human mind, 
the destruction of superstitions and 
heresies and the recognition in people of 
Allah as the sole true Lord of the universe. 
` Such was the intensity of his efforts that 
he incurred violent opposition from his 
enemies and found himself unwelcome in 
his own tribe, which forced him to flee 
from Mecca to Medina. The third stage, 
from fifty-three to sixty three, saw him 
fighting fierce battles, routing and 
triumphing over the invading enemies, and 
finally succeeding in setting a firm 


foundation for Islam. 
About the Word “Islam” 


The word “Islam” (Chinese translitera- 
tion: #hp& ) is an Arabic word meaning 
“peace,” “submission.” At the time of the 
spread of Islam to China, the Ouigours 
( 1% ormin Chinese) were the first to ` 
be converted, which explains why the 
word “Islam” has come to assume the 
Chinese equivalent: “ HŽ ” (the religion 
of the Ouigours), the tribal name of the 
Ouigours being used to designate the 
Teligion they have espoused. Westerners, 
on the other hand, and in the habit of 
referring to this religion as ““Mohammed- 
anism” instead of Islam. This is a grave 
mistake. Islam is a religion based on the 
revelations of Allah; it is wrong, therefore 
to name it after its Prophet Mohammed. 
Not only has the average Muslim never 
heard of such a word as “Mohammed- 
anism,” being coined by westerners, but 
he would consider it an insult to have his 
religion so named. 


The Teachings of the Koran 


The stately Koran contains various 
principles and laws, which seek to promote 
individual happiness and communal 
welfare while maintaining a balance 
between the two, and to inspire brotherly 
love in people. By following the teachings 
of The Koran and keeping within their 
bounds, the individual and society can 
progress continually and attain the state 
of bliss. 


If. The Various Influences of Islam 


Its Influence on the Individual © 


Islam teaches people to do good and 
abstain from evil. A man has only to act 
upon its doctrines and teachings and his 
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life will be peaceful and contented; he will 
be healthy and his name free from stains. 
He will obey the commandments of the 
Lord, live by his own exertions, be loyal 
to what is entrusted with him, be honest 
and ccntented, be filial to parents and 
loving toward relations, help the weak and 
be sympathetic with the sick, be humble 
-but not servile, put public good before 


personal interests; he will not be stubborn, - 


proud, conceited or self-complacent; he 
will fight for righteous causes and give 
freely to help the needy. The Koran says: 

“Whoever works righteousness, man 
or woman, and has faith, verily, to him 
We wil: give a new life, a life that is good 
and pure, and We will bestow on such 
their reward according to the best of their 
actions” (The Koran, XVI, 97). 


Its Influence on Society 


Drinking, gambling, killing, cheating, 
backbiting and everything that tends to 
harm others are all forbidden by Islam. 

The power of Islam. to mould and 
transform the human character is clearly 
shown in the social intercourse of a 
person who has.a firm belief in Islam and 
follows closely its doctrines. Such. a 
person is just in his dealings with others; 
he respects his parents, loves his brothers 
and befriends his relations; he is a dutiful 
spouse; he raises his children and helps 
develop their mind and character; and he 
will do nothing to endanger another 
person's life or damage his property and 
name. He doesn’t speak evil of others 
behind their backs or arouse contention. 
He doesn’t lie, break his promise or 
swindle; he is fair in business transactions 
and he doesn’t shortchange his customers; 
he doesn’t delay payment of his debts and 
he is lenient to his debtors; and he does 
his best to accomplish the task entrusted 


to him. As a social leader, he handles 
public affairs in a just and impartial spirit, 
with public welfare always in view. He 
doesn’t fear the strong and he doesn’t 
oppress the weak. In a word, the power of 
Islam to influence and reform the human 
society is all too obvious: it directs human 
conducts toward the goal of happiness for 
all people. 


The Influence of Islam as Shown in the 
Advancement of Arabian Civilization 


The Arabs had used to be a people 
given to idol-worship and constant strifes 
among themselves. The rise of Islam 
united them in one common worship—the 
worship of Allah as- the sole true Lord of 
the universe, and this true religious belief 


` turned enemies into loving brothers. The 


Koran says: 

“And, moreover, He has put affection 
between their hearts: not if thou hast 
spent all that is in the earth couldst thou 
have produced that affection, but God 
hath done it: for He is exalted in might 


and wisdom” (The Koran, VIII, 63). 


Islam improved the conditions of the 
Arabs, and in as short a time as thirty 
years, they became a knowledgeable, 
united and cooperative people. And later, 
with the espousal of Islam by other 
peoples, the Muslim world steadily 
expanded by virtue of the validity of the 
Islam belief, the propriety of its ritual 
practices, the justness of its laws and the 
soundness of its political system. 


IIL. Islam and Asian and World Culture 


In the’ one hundred and twenty-five 
years that followed.the death of Moham- 
med, the Arabs fought a series of wars, 
which brought the influence of Islam to 
the Hindus, the Atlantic, Spain and Egypt. 
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The predcminance of the Arabs and Islam 
was founded upon the fact that Islam is a 
religion that fits the needs of the times, 
that it offers a good, stable social and 
political order, and that the political 
theory based on Islam teachings is marked 
by its purity and magnanimity. ~ 

Nor does Islam overlook the impor- 
tance of knowledge. Mohammed once 
_ said, “Seek knowledge even into China.” 
A great deal of attention was paid to 
scientific research with tremendous 
achievements, which induced one historian 
to remark, “If Greece is the father of 
scientific method, Arabia is its foster- 
father.” And the modern world has 
received this heritage, not through the 
Romans, but through the Arabs. 

Islam also exerted a great influence on 
the philosophical thinking of Europe. 
Many of the students of Christian theology 
in Cordova were influenced by Islam 
philosophy. Later, the same influence 
extended to the universities of Paris, 
Oxford, Northern Italy and the whole of 


Western Europe. The influence of Aver- 


roes of Cordova (1126—1198) upon 
European thought was especially 
profound. 


In the field of medicine, the Arabs 
excelled the Greeks. They studied 
physiology and hygienics, and their tech- 
niques and skills of medical treatment 
were not very far removed from those of 
the present day. Their surgeons knew the 
use of anaesthesia, and they had performed 
some difficult operations; while in Europe 
during the same period the practice of 
medicine was forbidden by the Church: 
the sick were treated by religious rites 
performed by priests. 

In manufacture, the Arabs showed a 
perfect craftsmanship. They designed all 
kinds of intricate patterns with which 


they embellished the products of arts. 
They wove very good cloth. They made 
fine glass and pottery and they knew the 
art of dyeing. The quality of their paper 
and leather was famed all over Europe. 
They made dyes and syrup. They possessed 
excellent irrigation systems and worked 
their farms with scientific methods. They 
knew the value of fertilizers, which they 
applied to the soil according to the dif- 
ferent qualities of soils and crops. Also 
good at horticulture, they knew the art of 
grafting and producing new varieties of 
fruits and flowers. And they had in- 
troduced into the West a variety of trees 
and plants and written treatises on the 
science of farming. 

Above all, the paper-making industry 
of the Arabs deserves special attention. 
Before paper was introduced into Europe 
from Arabia, the only kinds of “paper” 
available to the Europeans were parchment 
and papyrus. Thus, prior to the introduc- 
tion of paper from Arabia, the printing of 
newspapers and books was well-nigh 
impossible, in spite of the fact that the art 
of printing had been in existence for some 
time. And this explains, to a large degree, 
how the Dark Ages came about in Euro- 
pean history. 


IV. Conclusion 


Islam emphasizes benevolence in daily 
life and insists on monotheism, the 
doctrine that Allah is the sole true Lord 
of all creation. In addition, there are the 
practices of praying five times a day, 
congregation on the fifth day of the week 


-and the bi-annual general assembly. It is 


on these that the potential power of 
Muslims is based. 

The doctrines of Islam are simple and 
easy to understand. It is a religion that is 
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full of generosity and brotherly love, full 
of the vivacity and enthusiasm of a desert 
people. Mohammed employed a direct 
and simple method in his preachings. The 
spirit of democracy and equality that 
informs the Islam faith has attracted 
people all over the world. 

The two isms prevalent in our modern 
world are Captalism and Communism. 
The former is marked by selfishness, while 
the latter, self-interest, and they converge 
in one vast dark current of corruption. 
Islam is against Marxism, nor does it 
approve of Captalism. “Not by bread 
alone doth. man live.” Islam is basically 
different from Marxism. Communism 
denies all the higher values of life. It only 
recognizes economic values and purely 
material functions, which is the very 


negation of the Islam spirit. The Marxist 
heresy, therefore, is the daadly enemy of 
the Muslim world. 

In a word, the Koran is the holy book 
of Islam, and its doctfines are followed by 
a total of severi hundred million Muslims 
in forty-five countries. Muslims affirm all 
the values of life, such as morality, intel- 
ligence, the sense of beauty, spiritual as 
well as physical well-being. They pursue 
these values and cultivate them equally. 
Thus, it is all too obvious that Islam and 
Communism are opposed to. each other. 
In order to maintain world peace and 
human dignity, it is imperative, therefore, 
that we propagate the teachings of Islam 
to wipe out the Communist heresy which 
has already proved itself a scourge of 
mankind. ; 


A Way Life Once was in Cambodia 


Chhang Song 


_ Although the Khmer has been known 
as a Buddhist nation among other Bud- 
dhist nations in Southeast Asia, it has 
been much shrouded with Westernized 
mythology as the West has failed to 
appreciate the background of our thou- 
sand-year old culture. Our motive too has 
been misjudged, either in cultural, eco- 
nomic, social or political fields or in our 
aspiration in the day-to-day existence, or 
in any other subseauent upheaval of the 
past and of the present. 

This failure may be explained by the 
attempt of the West to look at us through 
the prism of Western logics. The error is 
compounded by the simplistic approach 
which perceives Buddhism as it is practiced 
in Cambodia, in a general term of a 
“religion” rather than a particular way of 
life of the Khiner, with subtile yet dis- 
cernible interaction between: 

—The Buddha, the Blessed One, the 
Holy One, the Englightened One, the Wise, 
the World Knowing, the Teacher... 

—The Dhamma, the Truth, the Doc- 
trine as it is proclaimed by the Buddha, a 
-path to be taken up, subtile and intelligible 


only to the wise, and not to be reached by 
mere reasoning... 

—The Sangha, the Community of 
Monks, disciples of the Buddha, who are 
walking in the four States of the noble 
Eightfold Path. 

Inter-action to produce social har- 
mony takes place between the perception 
of the Blessed One, His Doctrine, His 
Disciples and the laymen. A Khmer would 
think of his whole way of life as a Bud- 
dhist. It is not a realm of human ex- 
perience or/and institutions distinct from 
politics, commerce or general social 
pattern. ; 

Here for instance would lay the most 
peculiar dynamic of Hinayana Buddhism 
as it is practiced by the Khmer: 

The monks indeed renounces the 
world. It is precisely the very word 
“renunciation? which has much misled 
several Western.scholars as they would see 
here a state of detachment, of indiffer- 
ence, of lack of interest and even of 
irresponsibility. 

However, it is through this very 
“renunciation” that the monk becomes a 
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saving instrument of the world, thoroughly 
involved with other beings. The layman 
for instance gains merit by supporting the 
monk, while the monk in turn gains merit 
by serving in any capacity as healer of the 
‘sick, moderator of dispute, social welfare 
worker for the -aged, teacher for the 
young..... 
It is through this closely related inter- 
action that the Khmer society emerges, 
each irdividual being total involved with 


the other, the merit gained from one’s - 


action is dependent upon the other, 
totally involved, totally dependent, totally 
responsible for oneself and for the other, 
entirely inter-related, both in depth and 
breadth, in time, and space. 

However, some signs of weakness may 
be discerned, for the ultimate goal. of 
Khmer Buddhism is not victory, but peace 
and Supreme Happiness. It is in this 
aspect, perhaps, that practicing. the 
Principles and Doctrine of the Buddha as 
prescribed in the Hinayana Pettaka, 
of renunciation, of the middle path, of 
respect for life, and of peace with oneself 
and with the other, the Khmer people 
have teen subdued by the onslaught. of 
Communist hordes which launched their 
attack from every point of the compass in 
every field of endeavor,-and which have 
. succeeded eradicating the Khmer civiliza- 
tion. . l 

To some, the Communist aggression 
in the Khmer Republic started only in 
March 1970 ten days after Prince Sihanouk 
was impeached from his position of Head 
of State by.the Khmer Parliament. Ac- 
cording to them, the war would have 
ended, and peace would have been restored 
on April 17, 1975 when Khmer Rouge 
Communists captured the city of Phnom 
Penh. a 


This would. be but a simplistic,- 


erroneous and graphic analysis of the situa- 
tion. For it was as early as in the late 30s, 
soon after Ho Chi Minh proclaimed the 
creation of the Vietminh Communist 
Movement and that of the so-called 
Federation of Peoples of Indo-China that 
Hanoi started sending their men south 
into Cambodia. The peak of the foreign 
Communist regulars on Khmer soil has 
never been lower than 28,000 well-armed, 
well-supplied,. well-trained and war-hard- 
ened troops. The maximum. of their 
strength reached the record of 75,000 
men in 1970, a few days before they 
launched an open general offensive against 
the Khmer Buddhists. . 

Yet, it was in the period preceding the 
open invasion that one. of the. most in- 
teresting Communist tactics took place. 
Although the 1954 Geneva Agreements on 
Indo-China provided for the withdrawal of 
Vietminh troops -from Khmer. soil, 
numerous Communist cadres. were left, 
behind, camouflaged as farmers, civil 
servants, and sometimes even as Buddhist 
laymen leaders. Through their infiltration 
of national, cultural and social fabrics, the - 
Communists were able to propagate their 
ideas through the very same structure of 
our society, in particular that of the 
lowest strata of. the peasantry, and gra- 
dually. change it into a force of Com- 
munist supporters, agents and collab- 
orators. Like a virus in the process of 
transforming a healthy man’shealthy cell, 
then by multiplying. itself before the 
general assault of human organisms, this 
phase of Communists’ silent invasion went 
on unnoticed. Furthermore, Communist 
propaganda had. reached such a high 


: degree of efficiency that the top leader- 


ship, under -Prince Norodom Sihanouk, 
was slowly induced to make several con- 
cessions and agreements with the aggres- 
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sors who, at the fime, appeared to be 
perfectly collaborative; so muchin need of 


a friendly hand to reach for peace with — 


their Vietnamese countrymen. They took 
advantage of the good Buddhist faith and 
readiness to come to help in providing 
them with food, shelter, etc. 


It was only in 1969 that the Com- 


munists showed their open aggressiveness. 
Although the Prince was alarmed, it was 
too late. Even his very own entourage was 
plagued with Communist agents, cam- 
` ouflaged as experts, courtesans, newsmen 
_ and the like. In only a few days, the Com- 
munists drove themselves so close to the 
capital city of Phnom Penh. Although the 
drive was checked by Khmer Armed 
Forces, wholescale atrocities and van- 
dalism were committed against Khmer 
lives and properties. 

The Park of Angkor Wat which con- 
stitutes the cultural riches of the whole 
Southeast Asia, one of the world wonders, 
was quickly occupied by Communist 
forces which, thereafter, disposed of it as 
their most secured sanctuaries, bunkers, 
arm caches, indoctrination centers and 
torture sites for Khmer villagers they 
captured. Photographs taken by observa- 
tion planes showed the entire temple 
complex has been molested and pillaged. 
‘Random explosions of ammunitions and 
the lack of proper care further served to 
destroy this most precious artistic and 
cultural heritage of not only the Khmer, 
but of the whole human race. 

In the countryside, the Communists 
raided pagodas, and sacred places of 
meditation and learning. Temples, statues, 
libraries, books, sculpture, paintings and 
schools have been destroyed. All religious 
practices have been forbidden. Monks 
have been defrocked, massacred or forced 
to raise livestock and slaughter animals for 


their troops. Buddhist nuns have been 
raped, and been killed in the most savage 
manner. 

On April 17, 1975, Khmer Rouge 
Communists gave the coup de grace to the 
Khmer culture. Let me point out that the 
Khmer National Armed Forces end the 
republican regime did not succumb to the 
Communist in the military field, or by a 
military defeat. It happened as a result 
of a conniving deceitful maneuver of the 
Communists acting under the thick 
smokescreen of a propaganda for the 
attractive yet misleading device of a 
“national reconciliation.” As Buddhists, 
the Khmer people fervently believed that a 
genuine solution to their conflict could be 
reached through efforts for peaceful talks 
and mutual compromise. This belief— 
legitimate as it may seem—along with the 
endorsement and urge of . powerful 
architects of the policy of self-defeatism, 
tricked the Khmer nation to fall to her 
knee. The Communists, for their part, 
accepted nothing less than a total victory 
and a total elimination of their opponents, 
be they their own people, their own 
brothers and sisters .... 

As Buddhist values are annihilated, the 
mass hysteria commonly known as Com- 
munism emerged as a result of which, 
since the collapse of Khmer armed forces to 
the present day, approximately 1.1 to 1.3 
million peoples who have been known 
throughout the world as one of the most 
friendly and serene people in Asia, have 
met their violent death. As everybody 
could remember, all the population of 
cities and towns, of villages and urban 
centers, were chased from their home, 
immediately after the Khmer Rouge Com- 
munists took over, and forced to march 
out into the wilderness of the countryside, 
where they have been put in open con- 
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centration camps: the sick, the wounded, 
the young, the old, with no exception 
whatsoever. They are forced to scavenge 
for food, to clear the jungle with their 
bare hands, to pull the wooden ploughs in 
the rice paddies .... By hundreds, by 
thousands, they fall each day, out of 
fatigue, exhaustion, disease, famine, or 
simply are clubbed to death with wooden 
- sticks and poles by Communist soldiers. 
-Any form of burial is strictly forbidden. 
_ The bodies are to be left to rot in the field 
to fertilize the soil for a so-called collective 
benefit. “No harm done to kill, and no 
profit made to let live,” the Communist 
soldiers repeatedly comment about the 
fate of the people. 

Initial selective killing was used to 
eliminate any trace of Khmer culture, 
which they perceive a “source of con- 

` tamination” of the past. 

First, right after the takeover, all 
Cabinet members, officers, soldiers, civil 
servants, anybody with influence were 
immediately put to death by hanging, 
decapitation or by any other means of a 
most savage torturing. . 


Next, come those with education, . 


teachers, students, doctors; professors, 
preachers, anybody with an education of 
a 5th grade up ; 

The third category is that of wealthy 
businessmen. It would include most, if 
not all, of our Chinese friends who have 
lived in Cambodia through generations 
and have contributed largely to our eco+ 
nomic prosperity. Furthermore, anybody 
with a level-of living above that of an in- 
digent would be also eliminated. 

This last category comprises the ma- 
jority of the people of the Khmer Repub- 
lic, since it includes the innocents, that is 


anybody who has not participated in the 


Communist mass killing of his own coun- 


trymen. As it could be rightly appreciated 
by even the most insensitive mind, once 
the rich cultural heritage of the Khmer is 
eliminated, innocent people too are 
exterminated in this massive genocide. 

A few days ago, there was a press re- 
port to the effect that the brutal mass 
slaughtering by the Communists in Cam- 
bodia had been slackened, although it had 
not stopped. After 18 months of reign of 
terror, it all seems that the Communists 
are running out of categories of persons to 
kill. This would confirm an early Com- 
munist disclosure that out of the total 
seven million people of Cambodia, they 
would keep only one million to work in 
the field like draft animals. 

It is evident that if a Communist gov- 
ernment was that of the people as they 
have repeatedly claimed, the Khmer Rouge 
Communists would not have committed 
this wholescale massacre against their own 
people. 

On the other hand, it is also obvious 
that the cultural heritage of a nation 
could not be altered by any forth of a so- 
called “cultural revolution.” It is perhaps . 
a conclusion derived,rightly though, from 
this observation that convinces the Khmer 
Rouge Communists, in their attempt to 
change the Khmer society, to eliminate all 


‘together its cultural heritage, its brain 


power and its physical strength. The Com- 
munists are “fish” in the “water” of the 
people only in the phase of infiltration, 
recruitment and plotting. Once their vic- 
tory has been obtained, the description is 
misleading. 

I would like to humbly ask this august 
Gathering of the most respected scholars 
to strongly urge our respective Govern- 


ments of the free nations of Asia to solidify 
our common efforts in a concrete and 


practical manner as to secure an effective 
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safeguard of our beloved culture and tradi- 
tion of Asia, as well as to preserve and to 
perpetuate it safely from the onslaught of 
the atheist, irreligious Communist hordes. 
On the other hand, our Asiatic way of 
life must be shielded from falling to the 
temptation of a promise of an instant 
peace formula worked out by some poli- 
tical advanturers who would attempt by 
all means to charm us into relaxing our 
efforts and vigilance in the defense of our 
culture, tradition and freedom, to plunge 
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us into perpetual subjugation shame and 
humiliation, and to trade us of the Com- 
munists. 

Finally, I would like to take this op- 
portunity to praise the efforts, courage 
and determination of the people and the 
Government of the Republic of China for 
standing up through thick and thin in the 
defense of freedom and human rights and 
in serving as the advanced post for the 
security of the Free Nations in Asia and in 
the Western Pacitic. 


Religious Tolerance 


in the Medieval. Chinese Administration 


Bahaeddin Ogel 


I am not prepared to talk about Islam 
in China before Yiian dynasty;.I would 
rather focus my discourse on Yiian and 
Ming dynasties. The establishers and rulers 
of Yüar: dynasty were not. Chinese. But 
they evinced best talents in administration. 
Sorgak-teni Beki, the mother of Mongke, 
Kubiiay and Hülegü Hans was a Christian. 
She built the first mosque in the capital 
site of the Mongol Empire. This famous 
Christian princess also decreed to estab- 
lish the new. schools for Koran courses. 
Her son Mongke Khan, the. third great 
khan of the Mongol Empire, had deep 
sympathy for Buddhism. In spite of his 
personal religious background, religious 
toleranc in his administration was obvi- 
ous. For example, in the Mongke Khan’s 
period some Buddhist communities had a 
plan for the persecution of the Muslim 


people. This plot against Muslims was insti- . 


gated by the ruler of Besbabg at the 
North of Durfan. Mongke Khan learned of 
this persecution plot and sent his supreme 
judge Ménggeser to Besbabg: The great 
judge Ménggeser killed the Besbabg’s ruler 
and his followers in the plot. About this 


interesting judgement, quite a few infor- 
mation could be found in Cuvagni’s 
Turthi Cihan Qusa. l 

- During the Yüan dynasty, Buddhist, 
Muslim and Christian officials were work- 
ing all together. Mahmud Yalavag, a very 
strict official or adviser of Chinghis Khan 


` was a descendant of Turkish-Muslim stock. 


After the west-expedition of Chinghis 
Khan he had been appointed general gov- 
ernor in China. This important appoint- 
ment was recorded in the secret history of 
Mongols. According to Rezideddin and 


‘Cuvagni, he was “‘Sakib-i memakiki Gin . . 


. »” the general governor or owner of the 
countries in China. In the reality he was 
not a governor, but a best financier. Dur- 
ing the west-expedition of Chinghis Khan 
the western countries were just destroyed. 
Chinghis Khan appointed Mahmud Yala- 
vag forthe purpose of economical restora- 
tion of western countries. Yalavag had 
been successful in working out a new eco- ` 
nomical system. Even recently, in the 
Abaka’s last period these had been seen 
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again an economical crisis in Iran. The 
rulers in Iran turned again to Yalavag’s old 
financial and economical system. 

Mahmud Yalavag’s financial and eco- 
nomical system prevailed for a long time 
in Chinese territories. But we don’t see 
any differentiation between Chinese offi- 
cials and people. Before Yalavag, the tax 
system in China was based on family units, 
i.e., Hu. But Yalavag brought forward the 
Ting System: Whoever has money, must 
pay tax. By this system Yalavag earned 
more money for Mongol rulers and 
supported foreign trade, as well as the 
poor Chinese people and families. 

It is interesting that we don’t see any 
differentiation between Chinese people 
and Yalavag from the Chinese sources. 
After the third great emperor Kiiyiik 
Khan’s death, the Mongol princess de- 
manded more tax and money. For this 
purpose they wanted the appointment of 
Abdurrahman, a Muslim trademen, in the 
state of Yalavag. It is also very interesting 
the famous Chinese philosopher and ruler 
Yeh-li Ch’u-tsai supported Yalavag’s eco- 


nomical system because he was against 
abdurrahman, according to Yeh-iù Ch’u- 


tsai’s biography in Yizan-shih. But Mongke ` 


Khan, according to the adviser of Yalavag, 
killed this old servant of the Mongol 
Emperor. - 

‘Differentiation between Buddhist and 
Muslim on the part of Mongol administra- 
tion began with the minister Sengge and 
general Alikaya. Alikaya was the son Hasan 
Hoca and Trigen Hatan from Besbabg. 
The Mongol armies could not conquer 
Hsiang-yang, in seven years. Alikaya 
brought the Coenous from the western 
countries and conquered Hsiang-yang 
at last. But his conquest of Ching-chou 


was even more successful. Kubilay Khan 
wrote himself a letter in the Turkish 
language and congratulated him. After 
this event Muslim officials had gained a 
great prestige. Alkayay went with his army 
to Indo-China. But he didn’t know enough 
about the military tactics of Indo-China. | 
He was not successful. After the defeat of 
Indo-China the Muslim officials in China 
lost their prestige. Sengge, the Buddhist 
minister in the reign of Kuluhay Khan had 
been more stronger in the conflicts against 
the Muslims in China. These events could 
also be found in records brought forth in 

Ming dynasty. i 

Concerning Islam in Yunnan, we know 
that the French scholar Wissier ever wrote 
a big book about this subject. From Wis- 
siers book, we learned that civilization 
also came to Yunnan with the Muslim 
ruler, for example, with such facilities as 
canals and roads. But Wissier didn’t know 
the two ancestors Bedreddin Nasrcddin, 
the famous governors of Yunnan and 
Seyyid Semseddin, the father of Bed- 
reddin, a tribe near Buhara. When Chinghis 
Khan came to the west, Seyyid Semseddin, 
with his tribes, yielded to Chinghis Khan 
and was appointed later in Yunnan as a 
general governor. According to our very 
scarce sources, he built many mosques in 
Yunnan, together with the Confucian 
temples. The alliance of Confucian temples 
and mosques, which in some sense formed 
a Chinese combination of ethics and reli- 
gion, may be also a very good example for 
our time. 

The foundation of Ming dynasty is 
very important for our subject. There is 
no doubt that the foundation of Ming dy- 
nasty was a reaction against the foreign or 


PS 
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non-Chinese rulers, but not against Islam- 
ism. As indicated above, the conflicts 
between Buddhist and Muslim rulers 
began in the Kubilay Khan period. How- 
ever, the Muslims lost prestige after the 
defeat of Alikayain Indo-China. ` 

The supposition that “the foundation 
of the Ming dynasty was against the 
Muslims” is not entirely true. Because 
Muslims and the trade men had a friendly 
relations with the Ming rulers. In the 
Islamic travel books, we can find many 
pages in favour of Ming emperors. Ac- 
cording to the Islamic travel books; the 
Muslim ambassadors and trade men to the 
Chinese protocol, had been very highly 
honored, as compared with messengers 
from other countries. The relations 
between the Ming emperors and Muslims 
were so friendly that western travellers be- 
lieved -hat the Ming emperors. were living 
secretly on Islam. 


Alibkber travelled in China and wrote a . 
very detailed book about China. This im- 
portant book is fully translated by an 
eminent Chinese scholar Dr. Lin Lih-min. 
Dr. Lin Lih-min translated and annotated 
it from the original, Persian. Lin Lih-min 


` js now Vice-consul in Boston. Dr. Lin Lih- 


min was the first translator of Alibkber. 
His book is especially significant to this 
subject. Other orientalists can translate 


the Persian text, but they cannot compare 


the information given on China with the 
Chinese sources. Dr. Lin Lih-min compared 
all the Chinese laws and rules with the 
Chinese sources, which were in Persian in 
Alibkber’s book. 

Some books of Islamic origin even 
pushed too far in assuming that the Ming 
Emperors were Muslims. This may be 
attributed to the fact that the Ming em- 
perors had so good and friendly a relation 
with the Muslim world. 
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The Confucian School’s Outlook 
on Spiritual Beings 


Yang Liang-kung 
(HRA) 


From ancient days, there were talks in 
China about spiritual beings. The “P’iao 
Chi (%80) in Li Chi, or The Book of 
Rites (#3), has this passage: 

“Under the Hsia dynasty, it was the way 
to give honor to the nature conferred on 
men; they served the manes of the 
departed, and respected spiritual beings, 
keepirig them at a distance . . . Under 
the Yin dynasty, they honored spiritual 
beings, and led the people on to serve 
them; they put first the service of their 
manes, and last the usage of ceremo- 
ny ... Under the Chou dynasty, they 
honored the ceremonial usage, and set a 
high value on bestowing favors; they 
served the manes and respected spiritual 
beings, yet keeping them at a dis- 
tance...” . 

This shows that despite some 
minor differences in thinking, the 
three dynasties were alike in valuing the 
practice of serving the manes and 
respectiag spiritual beings. This practice 


developed from the belief that spiritual 


beings had both power, and will and 
could bring calamities or blessings to 
man. 

The chapter “T'ang Shih ( 32)” in 
Shang Shu (RÈ) carries the following 
words of King T’ang: “It is not that I, as a 
young man, dare to rise in rebellion, but 
that Heaven has sent me to put an end to 
the state of Hsia, which is full of evils.” 
Another statement recorded in the chap- 
ter “Wei Tzu (3 )” of the same book 
says, “Heaven lets severe disasters fall on 
our state, Yin, to destroy it.” 

The people in ancient Greece also 
respected and feared gods. E. P. Cub- 
berley, author of The History of Educa- 
tion, says in the book that Greek educa- 
tion tended to make people fear gods. 

China has been a nation of polytheism. 
Discussions on gods and spirits of all sorts 
can be found in many ancient Chinese 
books. In his Ancient Chinese History, 
Hsia Tseng-yu (8#) has classified 
gods and spiritual beings into four catego- 
ries. In Heaven, they are called sky gods; 
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on Earth, they are called earth gods, or 
gods of mountains and rivers. The deceas- 
ed are called ghosts, or ancestors. For all 
_ other beings, the name is demon or goblin. 

It is recorded in Chou Li (Af ) that 
the Ta Chung Po (4A5244})—minister of 
rites who held the rank of king—was 
charged with running the state and per- 
forming the rites for sky gods, manes, and 
earth gods. On the day of the winter sol- 
stice, he would pay respects to the gods in 
Heaven and the manes of the deceased; on 
the day of the summer solstice, he would 
pay respects to the earth gods and other 
spiritual beings. 

The ancient Greece was also polythe- 
istic. In his work, The Story of Civiliza- 
tion, Will Durant artificially classified the 
multitude of Greek gods into seven groups: 
“sky-gods,  earth-gods, _fertility-gods, 
animal gods, subterranean gods, ancestor 
or hero gods, and Olympians.” In general, 
this classification corresponds to that 
made by the Chinese; for example, -the 
Greek fertility gods are equivalent to the 
“Masters Yin and Yang (H+, BE)” 
two of eight gods described in “Feng 
Ch’an Shu (4R )” of Shih Chi (232). 

As the spiritual beings were different, 
so were the people in charge of offering 
sacrifices to them. The emperor, or son of 
Heaven, could sacrifice to Heaven; the 
feudal princes could sacrifice to the 
mountains and rivers in their individual 
kingdoms. High officials and army men 
could sacrifice to their ancestors; the 
common people, who did not have a 
temple made for them, could offer sacri- 
fices in their homes. 

In ancient China, no separation was 
made between administrative and religious 
affairs.. Those in charge of the service of 
offering sacrifices. to gods wielded great 
power, because the service was thought to 
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be closely related to the security of a 
state—as it was said, “For a state, the 
most important affairs are religious rites 
and military strength.” 

In Greece, there was no separation 
between the state and the church either. 
The administrator himself was also high 
priest of the state. Religious worship and 
rites were protected, based on the belief 
that they were extremely important to 
social order and national security. 

The above discussion has made it clear 
that the worship of spiritual beings was 
highly esteemed in ancient China and 
Greece, which were both polytheistic and 
whose administrative hierachies also 
performed religious.services. This appears 
to be a matter of course, since the world 
then had just emerged from its’ initial 
chaos and superstitions were likely to. 
abound, resulting in such similarity in 


_ customs. 


Beginning with the period of Ch’un 
Ch’iu (#%k ), the belief in spiritual beings 
gradually faded away. This observation is’ 
supported by historical records in Tso 
Chuan (#2 ). For example, the histori- 
ographer Yin sb gy (32nd year of Emper- 
or Chuang’s reign, #7.) -said, “When a 
state is about to flourish, its ruler receives. 
his lessons from the people; and when it is 
about ‘to perish, he receives his lessons 
from spirits.” Tzu Ch’an ¥Æ (18th year 
of Emperor Chao’s reign, #44) said: “The 
way of Heaven is distant, while the way of 
man is near. We cannot reach to the 
former; what means have we of knowing 
it?” Chung Chi (p3% (first year of Emper- 
or Ting’s reign, #744) said: “Hsueh (##) 
makes its appeal to men, and Sung (3) 
makes its appeal to spirits. The offence of. 
Sung is great.” All these explain the 
ideological change that occurred in the 
period of Ch’un Ch’iu, during which wise 
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and virtuous men started to pay more 
attention to human affairs, instead of 
embracing the legendary accounts on gods 
and ghosts. ` r 

Down to the ages of Lao Tzu (#+) 
and Confucius, both of the two great 
philosophers wanted to replace the belief 
in spiritual beings with a philosophical 
thoughi. Lao Tzu used a naturalistic 
cosmogony to shatter the superstitions 
about gods and ghosts. He said: “There 
was an obscure and perfected reality 
before Heaven and Earth came into ex- 
istence . . . It stood alone and underwent 
no change. It reached everywhere and ran 
no danger. It: may be regarded as the 
mother of things. I do not know its name. 
I call it Tao (Æ )....” The so-called Tao 
is a process; it is a path by which Nature 
makes its movement. Lao Tzu transcend- 
ed Heaven, Earth, arid all other beings to 
set up the hypothetic Tao that “stood 
along and underwent no change... 
reached everywhere and ran no danger.” 
This philosophy enabled the people to 
free themselves from the domination by 
ancient views on spiritual beings. 


Confucius meant to expell the belief 


in spiritual beings with humanism. His 
entire philosophy was founded on a single 
word “jen,” or benevolence in the literal 
sense. Confucius once said, “The superior 
man dces not, even for the space of a 
single meal, act contrary to virtue. (jen).” 
(See Book IV, Le’ Jin BE, “Confucian 
Analects” 3838, in The Four Books pa). 
In “the Doctrine of the Mean (h ),” an 
expression says, “Benevolence is the 
characteristic element of humanity.” Such 
is humanism. 

Here are some other passages from the 
“Confucian Analects’? showing Confucius’ 
attitude toward supernatural things: 

“The subjects on which the Master 


(Confucius) did not talk were—extraor- 

dinary things, feats of strength, disor- 

der, and spiritual beings.” (Book VII, 

Shu RST) l 

“Chi Lu asked about serving the spirits 

of the dead. The Master said, ‘While you 

are not able to serve men, how can you 

serve their spirits?” Chi Lu added, 1 

venture to ask about death.’ He was 

answered, ‘While you.do not know life, 
how can you know about death? ” 

(Book XI, Hsien Tsin,4¢ #£) 

“Fan Chih asked what constituted 

wisdom. The Master said: ‘To give one’s 

self earnestly to the duties due to men, 

and, while respecting beings, to keep 

- aloof from them, may be called wis- 
dom.’ ” (Book VI, Yung Yey,# +b) 
_ “Fan Chih asked about knowledge. 

The Master said, ‘It is to know all men.’ ” 

(Book XII, Yen Yuan, BAYH) 

The above excerpts point up the fact 
that Confucius laid his emphasis on 
human affairs. The so-called “‘to give one’s 
self to the duties due to men” and “to 
know all men” were the objectives in the. 
pursuit of knowledge. As to life, death, 
and spiritual beings, Confucius let them 
stand unchallenged but refused to discuss 
them. This was exactly the advocacy 
found in humanism. This attitude of 
Confucius had its counterpart in Plato, 
who did not negate the existence of 
spiritual beings but seldom talked about 
them. P. R. Cole says in his History of 
Educational Thoughts that the legends 
about spiritual beings were not mentioned 
in Socrates’ speeches and that Plato’s 
works were ambiguous with regard: to 
these legends, because those Greeks who 


- were more thoughtful and more educated 


were looking for some kind of philosophy 
as a substitute for religion. Í 
Although leaving the legends about 
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spirits unchallenged, Confucius and Socra- 
tes did not deal with the subject. This 
shows their honesty and conscientiousness 
in teaching others to pursue and carry on 
knowledge. Confucius said, “When you 
know a thing . . . hold that you know it; 
and when you do not know a thing... 
allow that you do not know it.” (Book II, 
Wei Cheng #3 , in ‘Confucian Analects”). 
Socrates, too, often taught others to be 
aware of their own ignorance. The two 
great philosophers did not pretend willful- 


ly that they knew something while actual- - 


ly they did not. Therefore, being aware 
that it was beyond their reach to prove 
the existence of spiritual beings, they 
could only lay the doubtful matter aside 
for verification in the future. 

But one may ask: How could Con- 


fucius lay the doubtful matter aside and ` 


at the same time still honor the rites of 
sacrifice? Confucius said: “He sacrificed 
to the dead, as if they were present. He 
sacrificed to the spirits as if the spirits 
were present.” (Book III, Pa Yih, 4i, 
“Confucian Analects”). He said again, 
“Then, like overflowing water, they (spir- 
itual beings) seem to be over the heads, 
and on the right and left of their 
worshippers.” (Chap. XVI, “The Doctrine 
of the Mean”). For this, Mo Tzu ( RF ) 
satirized the Confucian School as ‘‘non- 
conformists who learn the rites of sacri- 
fice” Actually Confucius honored the 
practice of sacrifice out of his con- 
sciousness of esteeming virtues and 
repaying the ancestors. As an ancient 
book has it, “All things under the sun 
originated from Heaven; all human 
beings, from. their ancestors.” By 
worshipping Heaven and sacrificing to 
the ancestors, one meant not to forget 
his origin. | 

- Tseng Tzu (@) said, “Let there be 


a careful attention to perform the funeral 
rites to parents and let them be followed 
when long gone with the ceremonies of 
sacrifice; then the virtue of the people will 
resume its proper excellence.” (Book I, 
Hsio R,& ifm , “Confucian Analects”). The 
ancient Chinese also sacrificed to judi- 
cious rulers and wise and virtuous men 
whose’ good deeds had benefited the 
masses. This was a way. to show their 
respect for virtues and appreciation of 
meritorious services. 

The “Code of Sacrifice (#87£)” in the 
Book of Rites (#32) says: 

“Sacrifices should be offered to him 

who had given good laws to the people; 

to him who had labored to the death in 

` the discharge of his duties; to him who 

had strengthened the state by his la- 

borious toil; to him who had boldly and 

successfully met calamities; and to him 

who had worked off great evils.” 

Thus it is evident that Confucius 
honored the rites of sacrifice because he 
did not want to be so ungrateful as to 
forget his origin, and because he wanted 
to respect virtues and repay good deeds. 
Confucius did not think that honoring the 
rites constituted an obstruction to his 
philosophy of humanism; moreover, he 
intended to use these solemn; complicated 
rituals to help people cultivate their 
character and virtues. The book Shuo Wen 


(X, Discourse on Chinese Paleography) 


includes the statement: “Rites are pros- 
perity; by serving the spiritual beings oné 
achieves happiness.” In this way, the rites 
of sacrifices gradually turned into a code 
for human conduct. This bears the same 
significance as the case of the ancient 
Greeks, who tried to cultivate virtues 
among the citizens through dignified 
religious ceremonies. 

Hsün Tzu ( 4), one of Confucius’ 
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disciples, interpreted the rites of sacrifices 
as something indispensable. He further 
explained that the fact the rites had not 
been ebolished was not because of peo- 
ple’s superstition that spiritual beings 
could bring calamities or blessings, but 
because of man’s natural action. 


“The code of proper conduct (FẸ ) has 
three sources; Heaven and Earth gave 
birth to it—this is a source; our ances- 
tors made it fit the situation—this is a 
source; the princes and teachers formed 
it—this is a source. Without Heaven and 
Earch, how could it be born? Without 
our ancestors, how could it be produced? 
Without princes and teachers, how 
could it be given form? If one of these 
werz lacking, men would be without 
peace. Hence the code of proper con- 
duct on the one hand serves Heaven and 
on the other hand Earth; it honors our 
ancestors and magnifies the princes and 
teachers—this is how it serves the three 
sources of the code of proper conduct.” 
(“On the Rules of Proper Conduct, #4 
24%,” Hsiin Tzu) 


“When people save the sun or moon 
from being eaten, or when they pray for 
rain in a drought . .. this is not because 
they think in this way they will get 
what they seek, but only to gloss over 
the matter. Hence the prince thinks it is 
glossing over the matter, but the people 
think it supernatural. He who thinks it 
is g.ossing over the matter is fortunate; 
he who thinks it is supernatural is 
unfortunate.” (“Concerning Heaven, K 
246 .” Hsiin Tzu) 


“Sacrifice is because of the emotions 
produced by memories, ideas, thoughts, 
and longings . . . If there were no sages, 
no one could have understood this. The 
sage plainly understands it; the scholar 
and superior man accordingly perform 
it; the official observes it; among the 
people it becomes an established cus- 
tom. Among superior men it iš con- 
sidered to be a human practice ( A 38); 


among the common people it is consid- 

ered to be serving the spirits.” (“On the 

Rules of Proper Conduct,” Hstin Tzu) 

These descriptions tell us that Hsiin 
Tzu held the serving of Heaven and Earth, 
the honoring of ancestors, and the magni- 
fying of the princes and teachers as “‘the 
three sources of the code of proper 
conduct.” Sacrifice was a way for the 
people to express their consciousness of 
their origin as well as their respect and 
longing. As to saving the sun or moon 
from being eaten and praying for rain in a 
drought, they were not means to get what 
one wanted, but only ceremonial acts for 
going along with the custom and affording 
comfort to the people. So, with such 
understanding, one could safely perform 
the rites without any harm done. If one 
wantonly sought fortunes through sacri- ` 
fices to spritual beings, it would cause 
harm. Therefore, Hsiin Tzu thought, to a. 
ruler the offering of sacrifices was an act ^ 
of humanism, and to the common people 
it was seen as worship of spiritual beings. 

Confucianism incorporates humanism 
as its core, but at the same time it also 
includes the spirit of naturalism: 

“The Master said, ‘I would prefer not 

speaking.’ Tsze Kung said, ‘If you, 

Master, do not speak, what shall we, 

your disciples, have to record?’ The 

Master said, ‘Does Heaven speak? The 

four seasons pursue their courses, and 

all things are continually being produc- 

ed, but does Heaven say anything?’ ” 

(Book XVII, Yang Ho, ipft, “Con- 

fucian Analects”) 

Confucius believed that there was a 
natural order in the movement of Heaven. 
He discredited the view that there was a 
Creator existing beyond the realm of 
human beings. This natural order was 
comparable to the Tao of Lao Tzu tha 
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“reached everywhere and ran no danger.” 
. Confucius thought that this natural order 
was worth our emulation—this was why 
he praised Emperor Yao (#) for follow- 
ing Heaven as a model. He said: “‘Great 
indeed was Yao as a soverign! How majes- 
tic was he! It is only Heaven that is grand, 
‘and only Yao corresponded to it.” (Book 
VIII, T’ai Po, #44, “Confucian Analects” ) 
The Confucian school of thoughts was 
later carried on by two of Confucius’ suc- 
cessors: Mencius ( #7) and Hsün Tzu. 
Confucius said, “Benevolence is the 
characteristic element of humanity.” 
Mencius also said, ‘Benevolence is the 
distinguishing characteristic of man.” 
Their philosophies were derived from the 
same origin; both were educational 
‘thoughts with man as the center. 

Mencius said again: ‘“‘Calamity and 
happiness in all cases are men’s own 
seeking. This is illustrated by what is said 
in the ‘Book of Poetry’—Be always 
studious to be in harmony with the ordi- 
nances of gods, so yoy will certainly get 
for yourself much happiness.” (Book II, 
Kung Sun Ch’au, AH, Part I, “The 
Works of Mencius”). He held that in tackl- 
ing every difficulty, one should exert his 
utmost and leave the rest to take care of 
themselves. He thought that as long as 
people believed in seeking much happiness 
for themselves, they would lay aside the 
practice of worshiping spiritual beings. 

Hsiin Tzu also believed that in doing 
everything, one should only be concerned 
about whether one has done his best. He 
said: “The superior man is anxious about 
what is within his power, and does not 
seek for what is from Heaven. The little- 
minded man does not concern himself 
with what is within his power, and desires 
what comes from Heaven... .” ( “Con- 
cerning Heaven,” Hstin Tzu) 


Hstin Tzu was opposed to the notion 
held by Mo Tzu that Heaven had will and 
could reward good and punish evil. He 
believed that Heaven was insensible and 
had no will, and that its movement fol- 
lowed a definite, natural path. Hstin Tzu 
said, “Heaven has a constant way of 
action.” Again he said, “Heaven has a 
constant way of action; Earth has a con- 
stant numerical size.” 

Albeit there is constancy in the 
movement of Heaven and Earth, some 
variational phenomena still occur some- 
times. Like what is said in Hsiin Tzu’s 
“Concerning Heaven”; 

“ |... there is no age that has not ex- 

perienced eclipses of the sun and the 

moon, unseasonable rain or wind, or 
strange stars seen in groups .. . Hence 

the falling of stars and the groaning of 

the sacred tree are from the modifica- 

tion of Heaven and Earth, the mutation 

of the Yin and Yang. These are rare 

events. We may marvel at them, but we 

should not fear them.” 

The strange phenomena like solar and 
lunar eclipses, the falling of stars, and the 
groaning of trees are indeed unusual and 
rare, but such variations are not necessari- 
ly without a constant regularity. The 
advanced scientific knowhow today has 
made it possible to predict eclipses, hur- 
ricanes, rain, and the falling of stars. 
These phenomena,too, may have a con- 


_ stant regularity. Hstin Tzu rejected the 


conjecture that these phenomena were 
Heaven’s warnings or demonstrations of 
force. Hence he said, “We may marvel at 
them, but we should not fear them.” 
-Hsün Tzu thought that Heaven’s way 
of movement had its natural order and 
was unrelated to human affairs. He said: 
“Heaven has a constant regularity of ac- 
tion. Yao was not necessary to support its 
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order, nor could Ch’ie (4) destroy its 
order... .”’ (“Concerning Heaven,” Hsün © 
Tzu) i ; 

“Ars good and bad government, pros- 

perity, and calamity from Heaven? I 

reply: The sun, the moon, the heavenly 

bodies, the auspicious times, the astro- 
logical calculations of the calendar were 

the same in the time of Yü (Œ) as in 

that of Ch’ie. In the time of Yii there 

was good government and prosperity; in 

the time of Ch’ie, there was ill-govern- 

ment and calamity; prosperity and 

calamity do not come from Heaven. Do 
they come from the seasons? I answer: 

The myriad plants spring up, flourish, 

and grow in spring and summer; they 

are nourished, the grain develops, is 

reap2d and gathered in the fall and 

winter. In this also the times of Yii and 

Ch’ie were the same. Yii had prosperity 

and Ch’ie had disaster; prosperity and 

disaster do not come from the seasons.” 

(“Concerning Heaven,” Hsiin Tzu) 

This explains that the movement of 
Heaven is independent of human affairs. 
The peziods of Yü and Ch’ie experienced 
the same Heaven, Earth, and four seasons, 
but the former’s reign produced prosperi- 
ty while the latter’s led to disaster. Thus it 
is quite clear that Heaven, Earth, and the 


seasons have no cause-and-effect relation- 
ship with the rule of a state. Since Heaven 
did not have the will to govern, a nation’s 
rites, music, administration, penal law, as 
well as its production and construction 
would have to be made by men them- 
selves. Aware of this, Hsiin Tzu did not 
ask people to follow Heaven as a model, 
‘but instead urged them to put Heaven 
under control and make use of it. He said: 

“How can exalting Heaven and wishing 

for its gifts be as good as heaping up 

wealth and using it advantageously? 

How can obeying Heaven and praising it 

be as good as adapting oneself to the 

appointments of Heaven and using 

them?” (“Concerning Heaven,’ Hstin 

Tzu) 

Hsiin Tzu believed that man should 
not cease at praising Nature, but should 
go further to use his power to control 
Nature and utilize it. This conquest of 
Nature is exactly the goal modern scien- 
tists have. been trying to achieve. It is 
certainly a great thing in the history of 
ancient Chinese culture that Hsiin Tzu, 
who lived 2,000 years ago, had advocated 
such a philosophy as later found in natu- 
tal sciences. By his time, the superstitious 
beliefs in spiritual beings had all been 
wiped out. 
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The Function of Literature in Traditional 
Chinese Criticism 


Chien Hou 
(Ett) 


Upon first sight, there does not seem 


to be too much difference between tradi- - 


tional Chinese criticism and its counter- 
part in the West. While the ideas in it 
often appear inchoate, underdeveloped, 
and quite often naively tendentious, one 
gathers from the various precepts, dicta, 


and attempted codifications all that are. 


fundamental to any critical theory or 
practice: imitation and originality, didac- 
ticism and self-expression, classical, re- 
straint and romantic expansiveness, strict 
morality and esthetic freedom. These are 
not always defined in exactly the same 
way as they have been in the West, but it 
néver takes much of an effort to recognize 
them for what they are. As the listed 
dichotomies should serve to indicate, the 
Chinese no less than their Western breth- 
ren have been preoccupied with the classic 
and romantic opposition in their concep- 
‘tion of the nature and functions of liter- 
ature. Until rather recently, however, the 
Chinese regarded: the twin as the two sides 
of the same coin, as mutually complemen- 
tary rather than mutually exclusive. For 
as long as a poet has the right ideas and 
feelings, whatever he expresses inevitably 
conforms to the correct sort of Tao, the 
ideal principle that governs both man and 


nature, or serves some purpose which may 
still be made socially useful. While, there- 
fore, the Chinese could divide literature 
functionally into a vehicle for Tao and a 
vehicle for self-expression, they would not 
consider it necessary to pit each against 
the other as either mirror or lamp, such as 


_M. H. Abrams has done. | 


This is because that, if Aristotle’s 
Poetics is the fountainhead of all Western 
criticism, the Chinese have a work of the 
same nature but incomparably more 
powerful in the “Grand Preface” to Shih- 
ching (The Confucian Odes in the render- 


- ing of Ezra Pound). Ascribed to Pu Shang 


(507-400 B.C.), a disciple of Confucius 
who several times praised the pupil’s liter- 
ary acuity, this short essay of less than 
400 characters has long -been suspected a 
forgery that did not see light till perhaps 
the early years of the first century A.D. 
But insomuch as it is not the authenticity 
of a document but the degree and extent 


- of its acceptance that determines its value, 


the Grand Preface in terms of its influence 
attains a significance in the history of 
Chinese critical thought that can never be 
overestimated. For, with the exception of 
certain tenets adumbrated in Confucius 
and Mencius, the document incorporates 
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all the ideas in respect to poetry that went 
before its advent, and its inclusion in the 
Confucian canon in a land where Con- 
fucianism has been for more than 2000 
years the state orthodoxy lends it an un- 
exceptionable importance. The omissions 
are compensated for by their practical ap- 
plication in the ‘‘Minor Prefaces” affixed 
to each of the 305 poems in the collec- 
tion. Besides following the main argu- 
ments in the Grand Preface, they seek to 
interpret each poem in accordance with 
the Confucian idea that all the poems are 
permeated with a quality of purity, and 
with the: Mencian method that the way to 
` approach a poem is to attempt at an ap- 
proximation of the authorial or textual 
intention through a reconstruction of the 
circumstances under which the poems are 
‘composed. Without doubt many of the 
exegetical efforts distorted the original 
meanings of the poems, but they are 
nevertheless illustrative of the traditional 
Chinese way of handling poetry and 
spawned a peculiar and numerous progeny 
called “‘poetical talks” that continue to be 
produced down to this day. 

The Grand Preface considers three 
integral aspects of poetry: 1) Its origin, 
nature, and attendant function; 2) its re- 
lationship with government and educa- 
tion; 3) its kinds and methods, including 
an embryonic genre theory and the idea 
of what specifically distinguishes poetry 
from other discourses. Though all these 
are more directly applicable to the collec- 
tion itsel?, they can easily be, and have 
actually been, extended to encompass 
other types of literature. Consequently, 
later literary developments, notably the 
tz’u-fu, a sort of poetic prose, rhymed or 
unrhymed, marked especially by a subtle 
and exact parallelism of structure, which 
was inaugurated by the poet Ch’u Yuan 


(343-277 B.C.) and which attained great 
vogue from the Han Dynasty (206 B.C.- 
A.D. 229) down, have been accommodat- 
ed with little difficulty. Indeed, even 
prose fiction and drama, which did not 
appear until perhaps sometime in the 
twelfth century, have been accounted for 
by the same set of ideas even though, 
primarily an anthology of lyrics, with nar- 
tative held at a minimum though not 
without some resemblance to the ballad, 
the Shih-ching is hard put as a framework 
for the formulation of a full theory of 
genres, The literary types they tried to 
establish at the time of the Preface and 
afterwards would seem confused and 
meaningless to anyone accustomed to the 
neat demarcations among the dramatic, 
the epic, and the lyric, for what there are 
are shaped on the combined bases of both 
form and occasion, a method employed 
by the anthology itself. The Chinese 
obviously realized the anomaly and they 
circumvented it by taking into considera- 
tion not the distinctions that any generic 
theory must contend with, but the nature 
of literature and the function or functions 
which a work of literature seeks to per- 
form. They take off from these lines in 
the Preface: “Poetry distinguishes itself 
by its style, which is ornate, circumspect, 
and any reproof contained therein will be 
couched in cunning insinuation, so that 
it may be spoken without giving offense 
yet be instructive to the hearer.” In other 
words, the poet uses figurative language 
instead of statement in order to pass ona 
lesson, a message. This is why Mencius 
stressed knowing the intention and cir- 
cumstances surrounding a work. 

For our present purpose, the more 
important things are the functions of 
poetry as vehicle for either the Tao or the 
expression of personal feelings, and we 
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shall see how they are dealt with in the 
Grand Preface, in the rendering of James 
Legge: 

1. Origin, nature and function: 

Poetry is the product of earnest 
thought. Thought cherished in the mind 
becomes earnest; exhibited in words, it 
becomes poetry. The feelings move 
inwardly, and are embodied in words. 
When words are insufficient for them, 
recourse is had to sighs and exclama- 
tions. When sighs and exclamations are 
insufficient for them, recourse is had to 
the prolonged utterances of song. When 
those prolonged utterances of song are 
insufficient for them, unconsciously the 
hands begin to move and the feet to 
dance. The feelings go forth in sounds. 
When those. sounds are artistically 
combined, we have what is called 
musical pieces. 

This is lucid, but not without bewildering 
implications. In the first place, we are told 
that poetry is born of what is profoundly 
felt, a notion not far from the primitivist 
theory advanced by Wordsworth that 
‘poetry represents the spontaneous over- 
flow of powerful feelings—without the 
benefit of tranquil recollection. But some- 
thing analogous to the need of composure 
seems to have been implied there: the 
truly strong feelings are not susceptible to 
poetry, but must lead to sighs, exclama- 
tions, dancing, and more intriguingly, 
music. While the passage may bear out the 
common origin of the three arts, one gains 
the impression that the more highly 
organized forms of poetry, dancing, and 
music are lumped indiscriminately to- 
gether with the amorphous sighs and ex- 
clamations. Part of the trouble admitted- 
ly arises out of the translation of the word 
yin, here rendered as music or musical 
pieces. But in spite of the questionable 


accuracy of the interpretation, one is at a 
loss whether it was the verse or the score 
that the author intended to identify as 
growing out of the inner feeling. Be that 
as it may, however, we are sure of one 
thing: posterity has taken this quotation 
as its ultimate authority for the idea that 
poetry is a vehicle for self-expression. The 
idea that whatever is expressed must be 
sincerely felt received its added sanction 
besides the Confucian precept that “in 
cultivating words it is necessary first to 
establish sincerity.” There is another 
traditional injunction that says, “‘Sincere 
words do not have to be beautiful, and 
beautiful words are insincere.” Taken to- 
gether, the idea would preclude any 
ornate style from possible sincerity—a 
direct assault on verbal dexterity or over- 
embellishment. Not that China lacked ef- 
forts along the Euphuistic line; what is 
cast in doubt is that such works might 
well be unnatural and therefore deficient 
in the virtue of sincerity vouchsafed by 


_ unadorned spontaneity. 


2. The relationships: 

The style of such pieces in an age of 
good order is quiet, going on to be joy- 
ful;—the government is then a harmony. 
Their style in an age of disorder is re- 
sentful, going on to the expression of 
anger;—the government is then a dis- 
cord. Their style, when a State is going 
to ruin, is mournful, with the expression 
of retrospective thought;—the people 
are then in distress. Therefore, correctly 
to set forth the success and failures of 
government, to move Heaven and Earth, 
and to excite spiritual beings to action, 
there is no readier instrument than 
poetry.: The former kings by this re- 
gulated the duties of husband and wife, 
effectually inculcated filial obedience 
and reverence, secured attention to all 
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the relations of society, adorned the 
transforming influence of instruction, 
anc. transformed manners and customs.” 
Here in this rather peculiar justification of 
utilitarianism grounded in the idea of ex- 
pression, we see the function of literature 
shifting itself from the side of the poet to 
that of the sage administrator. What the 
poet writes, being what is profoundly felt, 
is inevitably a true reflection of the 
Zeitgeist, of the signs of the times. These 
signs of the times are then exploited for 
secular government. The function of self- 
expression thus almost imperceptibly 
merges into the function of social reform 
or at least social regulation in all the 
myriad relationships. Aside from this, it 
seems to set forth the idea of the divine 
-origin of poetry in reverse: it is not that 
the gods inspired the poets, but the poets 
who moved the gods, a combination of 
shamanistic communicability between this 
world and the other and of practical 
agnostic:sm that, when pressed, does not 
have tc affirm the existence of the 
supernatural one way or the other. View- 
ed in canjunction with the art of subtle 
satire, it can be seen that the ultimate 
function. of poetry can never be that of an 
out and out vehicle of expression, though 
this is not denied, but a vehicle used 
toward the advancement of social objec- 
tives. In other words, there must not be 
any art for art’s sake; for poetry is not its 
own end, but a means. Perhaps because of 
this, no serious challenge, despite the 
occasional denigrations of poetry through 
the ages: was ever advanced against the 
raison d'etre of literature, and no Plato 
emerged to animate an Aristotle to come 
to poetry’s defense. 
‘Wang Ch’ung (26-97 B.C.) was the 
first scholar to relegate literature to the 
` rank of cheap craft when shorn of its 


content. He not only thought that litera- 
ture must be valued in proportion to its 
social usefulness, but also advocated sim- 
plicity of language because ‘‘a tree culti- 
vated for its fruit is not cherished for its 
flowers, and a man exerting himself to 
achieve the right conduct does not waste 
time on beautifying his speech.” The 
incidentals of stylistics may impress for a 
time, but only substance endures, and 
literature cannot exist without ideas. For 
“literature is to a man what feathers are 
to a bird: the colorful feathers have to 
grow out of the body. If literature is 
without substance, it is like colorful 
feathers without a body to grow on.” This 
is a strange variation of organicism, but 
then “‘the sages do not write for nothing; 
when they do, it will be for teaching and 
correcting the foibles of the world.” And 
here we have didacticism with a venge- 
ance. Thus, though having in mind the 
prose essays, what Ts’ao P’i (187-226) had 
to say served to strengthen the position of 
literature as anything but a frivolous 
pastime: “Literature is the great instru- 
ment of government and the sure route to. 
immortality. Life ends at its appointed 
time.-Honors and riches do not extend 
beyond this existence. Literature alone is 
permanent.” His own poetry, a blend of 
pretended self-expression and excursions 
into meditative philosophy, is consistent 
with his high esteem of the art. Ts’ao Chih 


“7 (192-232), his brother and certainly a 


better poet, once complained to a friend 
that though he had devoted twenty-five 
years of his life to literature, he was sure 
he was demeaning himself with this indul- 
gence; what he craved was some heroic 
exploits that would keep his name in the 
memory of the nation, for, he asserted, 
after Yang Hsiung (53  B.C.-A.D. 18), 
verbal elegance was an effeminate craft 
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beneath the dignity of any able-bodied 
man. Ts’ao Chih was an extreme case in 
this view, and he certainly did not act the 
way he preached. But there were others 
through the years who pointed out that if 
poetry carried with it nothing more 
valuable than what distinguished one prac- 
titioner of a certain trade from another, 
then it had better not be written at all. 
The social status of the scholar who could 
write poetry was assuredly incomparably 
higher than that of any artisan. 

The exaltation of sincere but plain 
content at the expense of art was easily 
understandable. Since Confucius enjoined 
every literate man with the duty of public 
service, an injunction eagerly followed, 
any expression of feeling, however pri- 
vate, invariably had something to do with 
the government and the indoctrination of 
the people. It was not until Lu Chi (261- 
303), who was confronted with a rich 
body of intricately ornate writing in 
praise of exquisite feeling, something not 
available at the time of the Grand Preface, 
that the postulate that “poetry becomes 
florid and melliferous through the inten- 
sity of feeling” came to be formulated as 
a dictum. Much of what is contained in a 
number of anthologies beginning with 
that by Hsiao T’ung (501-531) can be 
justified on the basis of this dictum, but 
Hsiao was a fairly stringent moralist, so 
much so that he called “In Leisurely 
Sentiments” (hsien-ch’ing-fu) the only 
blemish in the poetic genius of T’ao 
Ch’ien (3722-427), who was otherwise 
unexceptionable. The prose poem thus 
berated tells the sentiments of a lover 
somewhat in a Browningesque vein: by 
turns he longs to be the lady’s belt, fan, 
slippers, bed mat and so on and fears that 
in each case there will come a time when 

. the objects will be forsaken. In The 


Literary Heart and the Carved Dragon, 


China’s only extensive work dealing 


exclusively with problems of literary criti- 
cism, Liu Hsieh (fl. A.D. 504) thought the 
current trend toward euphuism and 
preciosity something very much to be 
regretted. While he acknowledged that 
“the ornate is useful for the decoration of 
a literary work, the thought must stem 
from feeling,” the author was not slow to 
point out that ‘Feeling is the warp of a 
poem, and words are the weft of its 
argument—the weft cannot be woven in 
without the warp, just as words cannot 
flow smoothly without a fixed idea ready 
for expression.” The book thus begins 
with three chapters respectively entitled 
“Elucidation of the Tao,” “Justification 
by the Sages,” and “Foundation upon 
the Classics.” The author asserts also that 
he had written ‘“‘on the basis of the Tao, 
in imitation of the sages, in order to 
understand where the warp and the weft 
lie.” 

The years spanning the fag end of the 
Han Dynasty and the early T’ang Dynasty 
represented the only period of triumph 
for esthetic sensitivity. Yet, as we have 
seen, even then dissident voices were 
often heard. By the time of Li Po (701?- 
762), this very bohemian genius could 
lament: 

The Great Ya has not prevailed for a 
long time. 
To Whom shall I tell of the decay? 
Tu Fu (712-770), an admirer of the poets 
of the former esthetic age and an exact 
technician of prosody, nevertheless ex- 
pressed his feelings thus: 
There is an old commoner at Tuling. 
The older he grows the sillier his will: 
Foolishly he wishes to emulate 
The ancient able governors Chi and 
Hsieh... 
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To place his lord above the sage 
Kings, 
Ard to return the customs to recti- 
tude. f 

Such fzelings are a long way from mere 
indulgence in verbal ingenuity or pleasure 
in sentimentality. Yuan Chieh (723-772) 
took up the chant and deplored how for 
nearly one thousand years the paradigms 
set by the Shih-ching had been consigned 
to oblivion—a hyperbole of the case if 
ever there was one. Yet Po Chü-i (772- 
846), admonishing the belletrists that 
“prose should be written for the times, 
and poetry, occasioned by events,’ could 
reiterate the Grand Preface in these 
words: 

The literature of man is headed by the 

Six Classics, of which the Shih-ching 

occupies the foremost position. Why is 

it soi When the sages were able to move 

peop.e’s hearts, peace obtained in the 

world. Now nothing could move peo- . 

ple’s hearts more fundamentally than 

feeling, or make a start in this direction 

more immediately than language, more 

readiy than sound, or more profoundly 

than meaningful message. Since Poetry 

has its root in emotion, its budding in 

words, its bloom in sound, and its fruit 

in siznificance . . . sound cannot be 

heard but provoke response, and emo- 

tion cannot be imparted but engender 

reverberations. 

Han Yü (768-824), who led the great- 
est literary reform movement before that 
of the early Republican period in China, 
saw litzrature and Tao as one entity, the 
former being the externalization of the 
latter. It was he, more than Liu Hsieh, 
who narrowed the idea of Tao from the 
ways of nature and man down to the 
teachirgs of the Confucian school, though 
it was Liu Mien, Han’s earlier contempo- 


rary, who further buttressed the relation- 
ship between Tao and literature in gener- 
al: Literature grows out of feeling, which 
is produced by sorrow and happiness 
caused by war and peace in the land. 
Education being founded upon the proper 
channeling of emotion, what is crucial to 
the soundness of the literary fashion of a 
country is the Tao. Thus, feeling is what 
resides in the heart, poetry is that feeling 
articulated, and a Confucianist is he who 
can both feel and articulate it, for the 
purpose of education. Another poet- 
essayist, Liu Tsung-yuan (773-819) said, 
“Literary production must be based on’ 
conduct. A writer must be sincere and 
well read in the classics,” for “‘literature 
has for its objective the illumination of 
the Tao and must not be adjudged com- 
petent if it is merely ornate and euphoni- 
ous.” 

With the reassertion of literature as a 
vehicle for the Tao there soon emerged a 
splitting into two positions that saw 
literature either as a string or as a vessel. 
The first term was used by Li Han, a 
disciple of Han Yü, in his preface to the 
collected works of his master, and the 
second appeared in T’ung-shu by Chou 
Tun-i (1017-1073), the man most instru- 


mental to the establishment of Neo- 


Confucianism. The two metaphors repre- 
sented a shift in both emphasis and signa- 
tion. Whereas the string fastens and gives 
coherence to the elements which it 
threads through, the vessel is a mere con- 
tainer, and may be dispensed with altoge- 
ther without disturbing what is contained 
in it. In other words, the string may be 
likened to the Aristotelian form, though 
somewhat demoted, without which mat- 
ter, or content, remains shapeless, but the 
vessel is a superimposition at best of 
merely peripheral value. In terms of liter- 
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ary works, the first metaphor indicates 
the necessary existence of literature on 
the strength of its capability of giving 
expression to the Tao and thus of propa- 
gating it. While the Tao is without ques- 
tion the more important element, it and 


literature may remain two separate enti- . 


ties.each existing by itself and comple- 
menting the other. In contrast, literature 
as vessel is reduced to just a convenience, 
and is not allowed much validity except 
by virtue of what is held in it. Han Yt’s 
modification of the meaning of Tao 
meanwhile remained in force. 

Chou’s idea found an able exponent in 
Chu Hsi (1130-1200), Neo-Confucian par 
excellence, whose commentaries on the 
Confucian classics were for some seven 
hundred years the required texts in all 
state examinations. Influenced by Zen 
Buddhism, the Neo-Confucian school 
added to the Confucian doctrine of in- 
trospection the Zen insistence on the 
sudden illumination, the spontaneous 
comprehension, and the total or near total 
expendability of language. As a result, 
verbosity came to be more and more 
frowned upon. Chu says: “Literature is a 
conveyance for the Tao in the same way 
that a cart is a conveyance for things. The 
cartwright decks his vehicle out to attract 
custom, and the writer embellishes his 
composition for the same purpose. But if 
no custom is attracted, the decoration will 
be in vain and have no substantive value.” 


- He was the first critic to pronounce liter- 


ary skill as the sugar-coat, and averred 
that morality and literature cannot be two 
things, for when one is filled with the 
Tao, he will write, and when he under- 
stands his own mind, what he writes will 


' be good. The affinity of this to Arnold’s 


idea of the grand style is evident. Not that 
he neglected the role of emotion: “What 


is in the heart is feeling; what is articulat- 
ed is poetry. People today think this a 
platitude and give it little thought... 
Actually, since poetry grows out of feel- 
ing, how can it be something lightly ex- 
ecuted? . . . Poetry must be reckoned on 
the merits of the feeling involved.” Feel-. 
ings about one person are cheap, those for 
the state or the people, valuable. Litera- 
ture must therefore continue to try to- 
strike a balance between Tao and feeling. 
The hegemony which Chu’s ideas 
enjoyed over the realm of literature did 
not mean that all dissent had been silenc- 
ed. Heterodoxical oppositions were con- 
stantly clamoring for attention, and they 
reached a sort of crescendo in the critical 
tenets of a school of writing led by Yuan 
Hung-tao (1578-1610). Restive against the 
atrophying influence of strict adherence © 
to classical precepts of imitation and the 
vehicular function of literature for the 
elucidation of the Tao, Yuan upheld two 
things: genuineness of feeling and original- 
ity sanctioned by the evolutionary process 
found in the actual changed and changing 
fashions in the literary art. “In general, 
what is genuine is valuable,” and ‘When 
the idea is my own and not pirated from 


some ancient authority, it will stand erect 
‘in all its independence.” This emphasis on 


sincere feeling and original difference was 
to be taken up by Yuan Mei (1916-97), 
who would not bow to those either 
advocating rules or playing up the flashes 
of inspired genius. After all, he said, “my 
hand is intended to write what I want it 
to write,” and therefore ‘‘poetry is the 
expression of a man’s feeling, and has 
nothing to do with the dynasty in which 
it may chance to have been produced.” 
He tried or pretended to go back to 
Confucius’ dictum that poetry can “‘rouse 
the mind, gain points of vantage, social- 


~ 
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ize, and give proper vent to resentment” 
as all tending to justify the personal ar- 
ticulation of sincere and natural feeling. 
He dismissed the efforts at identification 
of morality and literature by saying that 
these were but attempts on the part of the 
literati to elevate their calling; indeed, 
“when we probe deep into their hearts, 
we can see they do not necessarily reflect 
the Tac of King Wen, Duke Chou, or Con- 
fucius. Above all, Tao is the broad way 
and does not depend on literature for its 
illumination.” All this is of course highly 
innovative, but Yuan’s ideas had little 
sustaining effect on critical thought. For 
one thing, he was the typical man of let- 
ters whose literary talent exceeded his 
moral respectability. His originality sur- 


prised for a time, but literary thought 


returned to where it used to be. 


All the old controversies in China over — 


the function of literature had, as we see, 
been conducted within the framework of 
Confucian thought, with the Grand Pre- 
face being treated as a sort of point of 
departure. The shifts of emphasis had 
been more truly felt in the realm of crea- 
tive writing, where innovation and change 
were the rule, than in the field of the- 
orizatian, and they never failed to be met 
with adverse criticism. Through sophistry, 
the two Yuans proposed the only ideas 
closest to art for art’s sake, but it was not 
until 1932 that, addressing students at the 
Catholic Fujen University, Peiping, Chou 
Tso-jen (1885-1966) argued that Tsai-tao 
and Yen-chih, that is, literature as vehicle 
for the Tao or for the expression of 
personel feeling, were two separate and 
distinct strands alternately gaining 


prominence through the history of Chin- 
ese literature. Assaying to provide the 
new, west-oriented literature with a 
legitimate predecessor in the literary 
traditions of China, Chou made the claim 
that this new type of literature, the off- 
shoot of the so-called New Culture 
Movement which had culminated in the 
May Fourth Movement of 1919, was 
partly the legacy of Yuan Hung-tao and 
Yuan Mei, for the new literature was 
permeated by an individualism which, 
stressing originality and sincereity of feel- 
ing, turned its back on convention and 
authority. Now we know, as numerous 
literary historians have told us, Chou Tso- 
jen had not said this innocuously without 
a full understanding of Chinese literature, 
but with a purpose: he was endeavoring to 
combat the then rampaging influence of 
an ideology which he considered insidious 


‘and not at all a part of the native genius. 


His polemical objectives aside, we have to | 
concede that the idea of literature as pure 


. self-expression has never in China attain- 


ed, or perhaps will ever attain, wide and 
serious acceptance, and that literature in 
China, as Professor C. T. Hsia bemoaned, 
has always been more disposed to social 
thought than to technique. Still, if litera- 
ture is not to be a sort of castle in the air, 
but something planted squarely on terra 
firma, it is but reasonable to postulate 
that the right definition of the function of ,Ț 
literature may well be that it is a vehicle 
for the expression of the feelings of a 
righteous man versed in the Arnoldian 
type of culture. Unless, of course, we can 
truly gainsay its very nature as a social art. 


China in the Overland Monthly: 
The Life of the Chinese in America 


Limin Chu 


(RÈR ) 


The Mongols had twice swept over . 


Eastern Europe in the first half of the 
thirteenth century, and, in the second half, 
the emissaries of the Pope had enjoyed a 
brief period of Missionary activities at 
Peking, but the knowledge of the Western 
world about the East began to assume 
more definite shape only in the four- 
teenth century when Marco Polo had his 
amazing career chronicled and circulated. 
After Marco Polo, the Jesuits brought 
back to the West additional knowledge 
about China in the sixteenth century, 
knowledge which made East Asia appear 
increasingly worthy as a model for Europe 
in art, civil service, philosophy, human 
relations, and worldly splendor. In the 
same period, the Portuguese and the 
Spanish rounded Africa and reached 
South China for trading and discovered 
the Orient to be rich and powerful indeed. 
Soon, the Dutch and the British came. 
But China was really far behind the times 
in many areas of national development by 
the middle of the eighteenth century 
- when England, through the East India 
Company, became the leading mercantile 
power from the West. 

The Americans during the Colonial 
period, although they were heir to all the 


fabulous and factual traditional know- 


ledge about the Orient, had no direct 


access to it. But in less than a year of the 
conclusion of the treaty of independence, 
American curiosity was translated into an 
active interest. A United States merchant 
vessel sailed to Asia, described in Philip 
Freneau’s poem “On the first American 
Ship” as follows: 


She now her eager course explores, 
And soon shall great Chinesian shores. 


From thence their fragrant teas to bring 

` Without the leave of Britain’s King; 
And Porcelain ware, encased in gold, 
The product of that finer mold. 


The ship was the Empress of China, which 
was soon followed by many others, all 
returning to America with good profits 
and better hopes. 

If American commercial enterprises 
brought gold back from the Far East, gold 
it also was which lured the Chinese to 
California in the second half of the nine- 
teenth century. This new immigration 
brought China more directly in contact 
with the American nation, and the Far 
East has since interested the United States 
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intimately. As Oliver Wendell Holmes put 
it in his poem read at a banquet in Boston 
in honor of the Chinese Embassy on 
August 21, 1868, (“At the Banquet to the 
Chines2 Embassy”): 

We, the evening’s latest born, 

Hail the children of the morn! 

We, the new creation’s birth, 

Greet the lords of ancient earth, 

From their storied walls and towers 

Wandering to these tents of ours! 

Land of wonders, fair Cathay, ` 

Who long hast shunned the staring day, 

Hid in mists of poet’s dreams 

Ey thy blue and yellow streams, 

Let us thy shadowed form behold,-- 

Teach us as thou didst of old. 

This American interest in China has 
been manifested in many diverse ways, as 
is proven by the considerable amount of 
American publications which are devoted 
to subject matters concerning China or 
the Chinese, and even a rigidly selective 
list of reputable works would be impres- 
sive encugh. Charles S. Gardner, A Union 
List of Selected Western Books on China 
in American Libraries (rev., 2nd ed., 
Washington, 1938), lists 350 books and 
15 periodicals. Charles O. Hucker, China: 
A Critical Bibliography (Tucson, 1962), 
has 125 pages of basic references. Kwang- 
Ching Liu, Americans and Chinese: A 
Historical Essay and Bibliography (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1963), listing and discussing 
a great many non-governmental sources of 
first-hand knowledge concerning Amer- 
_dcans in China and Chinese in America, 
reveals a tremendous quantity of untapp- 
ed treasures for China specialists. The 
most inclusive source for studies on China 
are the bibliographical volumes of the 
Journal of Asian Studies. 

But in spite of the long lists of books 
one may cite on America’s relations with, 
or impressions of China, it is quite ap- 


parent from the quantity of known but 
untapped primary sources of information - 
that much spade work has yet to be done 
to round out the American views of the 
most ancient Asian country, especially 
views held in the previous century before 
actual contact between the peoples had 
been made easy by modern transporta- 
tion, before the movie and television had 
been invented to bring before interested 
audiences vivid pictures of the other half 
of the moving, changing world. In the 
latter half of the nineteenth century, Asia 
changed its destiny, or had its destiny 
changed by others, most drastically. The 
United States as a new power in the Far 
East had great stakes in the development 
of China, but the American public could 
only read about the distant and strange 
nation in print. While books seemed too 
heavy to unsophisticated readers, news- 
papers recorded mostly matters of 
momentary appeal. Perhaps, for the 
majority of literate people, a happy 
compromise was the literary monthly 
magazines, for they were on a more 
popular level than most books and usually - 
were more searching in their methods 
than mere newspaper journalism. 

On the Atlantic coast, there were in 
the second half of the nineteenth century 
Harper’s Monthly Magazine (1850— ), 
the Atlantic Monthly (1857— ), the 
Galaxy (1866—78), Lippincott’s Magazine 
(1868—1916), Scribner’s Monthly (1870- 
81), the Century Ilustrated Monthly 
Magazine (1881—1930), and Scribner’s 
Magazine (1887—1939), which usually 
dealt with the European scene when they 
turned their attention abroad. In matters 
concerning immigration and its related 
problems, the Irish and the German, who 
flooded the Eastern states, were their 
main concern. The Orient was only oc- 
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casionally treated. 

On the other hand, there lived in the 
cities and mines of the West a sizable 
Asian population, chiefly Chinese. More- 
over, the trade across the Pacific with the 
Orient grew with the years. The people in 
California and the Washington Territory 
therefore had reasons to be interested in 
the Chinese. In the West of the 1850's, 
there were three monthly magazines with 
literary pretensions: the Pioneer, Hutch- 
ing’s Illustrated California Magazine and 
the. Hesperian, but none continued be- 
yond the early sixties. In the Far West of 
the second half of the nineteenth century, 
the Overland Monthly was the only liter- 
ary magazine comparable to some of the 
journals on the Atlantic seaboard. 

A thorough examination of all the 
numbers of the Overland Monthly indi- 
cates that, excepting in the last few years 
of its existence, the Overland provided 
month after month, almost without fail, 


some treatment or mention of China or’ 


the Chinese. All told, the journal printed 
about three hundred and fifty items 
which dealt with Chinese subjects, includ- 
ing nearly two hundred articles or brief 
comments, about thirty editorials or short 
editorial commentaries, and thirty-three 
poems and eighty-one short stories. Be- 
sides, there were well over one hundred 
significant references to China in other 
articles or tales, and innumerable inciden- 
tal or casual references. 

The publication of the journal began 
in San Francisco in 1868 and was sus- 
pended in 1875. It was revived in 1883 as 
the Second Series under its old name, 
after merging with the Californian (1880- 
1882). Then it absorbed in 1923 the Los 
Angeles Out West Magazine (1894-1923) 
to become the Overland Monthly and Out 


West Magazine until permanent sus- 


` China. 


pension in 1935. 

There were seven publishers before 
1921. Thereafter the editors became the 
publishers themselves. Of the twenty-two 
editors in the whole history of the jour- 
nal, only a few achieved national or in- 
ternational fame, and only the fame of 
Francis Bret Harte, its first editor, was 
purely and legitimately literary; Benjamin 
P. Avery and Rounsevelle Wildman en- 
tered diplomatic service and were sent to 
China. 

‘Among the contributors, with the 
exception of the editors named above, the 
best known authors like Mark Twain, 
Joaquin Miller, John Muir, Gertrude 
Atherton, Edwin Markham, Edward 
Roland Sill, and Ina Coolbrith wrote 
nothing on China. The writings of Frank 
Norris and Henry George in the Overland 
were limited in quantity and peripheral in 
their canons. An edited letter of Jack 
London to his wife dealt with his voyage 
in junks along the coast of Korea, with 
only incidental mention of Japan and 
The Oriental verses of Charles 
Warren Stoddard did not appear in the 
Overland. Ambrose Bierce submitted one 
story with a mysterious Chinese character. 
Prentice Mulford, now better known as a 
personality rather than as author, used a 
Chinese camp in one insignificant tale and 
made a few unimportant references to the 
Chinese in other pieces. The significant 
writings on China were contributed 
mostly by obscure or amateur authors, or 
persons distinguished in such fields as 
journalism, religion, education, legislation, 
and government, rather than professional 
literary artists. 

The First Series of the Overland 
Monthly (1868-1875) bore upon its front 
page, under the magazine title, these 
words, “DEVOTED TO THE DE- 
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VELOPMENT OF THE COUNTRY”; and 
Anton Roman, its first publisher, meant 
to use his periodical to “boost” Califor- 
nia.! Many articles faithfully depicted Cali- 
fornia’s rich natural resources and 
glamorous landscapes, and others elabo- 
rated on the farming and industrial op- 
portunities in the Far West. In the 
twentieth century, the editors of the 
journal encouraged contributions dealing 
with the history of the opening of the 
Pacific West, personal reminiscences of 
. pioneer life and mining histories, and 
geographic and tourist interests in Cali- 
fornia. The journal’s poetry was in general 
characterized by gentility, in sharp con- 
trast to the portrayal of sordid life or 
fantasy in some of its prose tales. In the 
1920’s, the poetic editor often chided 
Harriet Monroe and declared the content 
of her little magazine mere words. 

Works on China and the Chinese 
appearing in the Overland before 1890 
consisted mainly of factual or argumen- 
tative articles, but included very little 
fiction. This situation was perhaps due to 
the fact that few writers of imaginative 
literature had sufficient knowledge of the 
Orient to write about it so soon after 
China was opened to the West. With few 
exceptions, the Chinese met with in the 
stories in the First Series of the journal 
were incidental or neutral characters. 
When more tales began to appear in which 
the Chinese played prominent parts, often 
the searny side of life and individuals from 
the lower strata of society received more 
attention. Perhaps not more than ten 
stories end poems were memorable as 
works of literature. : 

The articles on China generally fall 

-into twe categories: one consists of in- 
formation and appraisal of China as a 
nation or the way of life of the Chinese at 


home, in the United States, or elsewhere; 
the other category consists of arguments 
concerning Chinese immigration, which 
usually cite the Chinese civilization and 
the characteristics usually ascribed to 
“Chinamen” as supporting evidence for or 
against the issue at hand. Although there 
were numbers in which no mention of 
China was made, on the whole the 
Chinese materials were quite evenly dis- 
tributed over the years.. 

Toward the end of 1879, less than five 
years after the Overland closed down, its 
first owner, Anton Roman, started an- 
other Western monthly called the Califor- 
nian, and launched its first issue in Janu- 
ary, 1880, with the format and internal 
arrangements similar to those of the Over- 
land. Its contributors, too, included a 
number of familiar names from the 
previous journal. 

Although Roman sold the Californian 
after a year, as he had done with his first 
magazine, it continued in the footsteps of 
its predecessor. Furthermore, in the num- 
ber for September, 1882, it anriounced 
the revival of the Overland and the merg- 
ing of the Californian with it under the 
same management, to begin with the next 
(October, 1882) number. For conven- 
ience’s sake, ‘Overland Monthly” was 
used as the subtitle until the close of the 
volume at the end of the year, so that the 
Second Series of the Overland, nominally 
having had its start in January, 1883, 
actually began in October, 1882. 

If consideration is also given to its 
purpose, its contents, its contributors, and 
the void it filled after the suspension of 
the Overland in 1875, the Californian 
from its very first number may be con- 
sidered the actual continuation or revival 
of the journal which Bret Harte made 
famous. Besides, a study of all its numbers 
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from January, 1880, to December, 1882, 
shows that they contained about thirty 
pieces, including a few stories, which fall 
within the scope of this study. For 
reasons outlined above, the relevant writ- 
ings in the Californian will be treated 
below together with those of the Over- 
land. l 

How did China and the Chinese ap- 
pear to the readers of the Overland and 
the Californian? What seemed to be the 
individual, separate images and the com- 
posite images of China and the Chinese? 
What were the American attitudes toward 
them? 

As an endeavor to answer the ques- 
tions above, my presentation and oc- 
casional interpretation or analysis of the 
relevant materials in the journal (except- 
ing poetry and fiction which are treated 


elsewhere) are organized in three parts, , 


namely: “The Life of the Chinese in 
America,” “The Status of the Chinese in 
America,” and “China and Sino-American 
Relations, 1900-1935.” The present arti- 
cle, confining as it does to Part I, is subti- 
tled “The Life of the Chinese in Amer- 
ica.” 

The most persistent, general and, of 
course, superficial impression conveyed 
by the Overland writers of the Chinese 
was that they all looked alike, and since 
for many years almost every Chinese im- 
migrant was an illiterate laborer, most 
writers had in mind the image of a coolie 
when a Chinese was described. The usual 
facets of his characteristic image included 
a pig-tail, almond-shaped or slanted eyes, 
a tawny skin, a tireless body, loose 
garments, a shuffling gait, and a proneness 
for living in a hole as cramped as a dog- 
kennel. Likened to the Negro, who was 
another stereotype in the popular im- 
agination, the “Chinaman” could be hired 


cheaply and remained the least respected 
of men. In all such casual descriptions, he 
remained virtually faceless because to 
these writers all the Chinese faces looked 
the same.? 


` They All Held Menial Jobs 


Throughout the journal till the end of 
the first decade of the twentieth century, 


- there were numerous references to the Chi- 


nese working in mines, factories, mills, tan- _ 
neries, canneries, dairies, gardens, kitchens, 
and on railroads, ranches and farms. 
Although of the 63,482 men reported- 
ly engaged in gold-mining in 1868 in Cali- 
fornia, as many as 15,814 were said to be 
Chinese, only 58 of them worked in the 
more lucrative quartz mines while the 
remainder were alluvial or placer miners, 
whose finds had by then become much 
smaller than in the early gold-rush days. 
And more often than not, the river beds 
where the Chinese washed the sands or 
gravel in old rockers or cradles were 
claims worked over and long abandoned 
by white men, and even then the location 
might be taken from them by other white 
men. For better protection against law- 
lessness, Chinese miners usually lived and 
worked in groups, and their largest con- 
centration came to be called Chinese 
Camp.? l 
The linking of the East and the West 
of the New World by the meeting of the 
Central Pacific and Union Pacific railroads 
near Ogden, Utah, on May 10, 1869, 
celebrated by Walt Whitman in “Passage 
to India,’ and by others elsewhere, 
naturally received a great deal of attention 
in the Overland Monthly. Shortly before 
the final joining of the two lines, Henry 
George predicted that the railroad would 
bring more settlers and prosperity to 
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California. Albert S. Evans, who later 
went to China as an assistant to-George 
Frederick Seward, the U.S. Minister, saw 


the camp-fires of the Chinese workers in . 


Nevada and called them ‘“‘the real path- 
finders of empirehere.” And Benjamin P. 
Avery, soon to edit the Overland and then 
proceed to China as the United States 
Minister, declared that the western stretch 
of the cailroad could not have been built 
without the aid of the Chinese. Later, the 
efficiency of these- workers received 
favorab_e appraisals, one of which report- 
ed that “the Chinese ... had built more 
railroad in a given time than was ever 
done by any people.’* This reputation for 
railroad building lived into the twentieth 
century, for the use of Chinese labor was 
at one time seriously considered by the 
Americen authorities for the Philippine 
railway. Another writer observed that, 
although Thomas Jefferson had dreamed 
of the day when communication and 
trade with the old world of the East 
would be established by speedy means, 
the fact that the Chinese should have 
taken part in building the road in the 
American Far West was entirely un- 
expected. One pioneer’s daughter recalled 
a story cold by her father about the clash 
between the Irish and Chiuese laborers as 
the two ends of the railroad approached 
each other and the two different work 
gangs met. In their resentment against the 
employment of Orientals, the Irish once 
set off dynamite without warning, causing 
serious injuries to several Chinese. The 
‘latter retaliated one day with finesse by 
blasting a quantity of earth over an 
excavation where the Irish were working, 
thus half burying them. From then on, 
“hostilities ceased and harmony prevail- 
ed.” The best way to keep peace with the 


Irishman, said the old man, was to fight . 


him. 

When gold was exhausted in placer 
mines, when mechanical contraptions 
were introduced into quartz mining, when 
railroad building on a large scale ceased, 
those Chinese who elected to remain in 
America turned to other types of work. 
Since they were unskilled and illiterate, 
they could do only manual work. No 
drinkers of milk, they did not seem to be 
good at milking cows, but many found 
jobs in hop-yards. As fruit-growers, some 
of them were given long contracts. 

With an illustration showing Chinese 
laborers removing dirt with shovels, 
baskets, and wheelbarrows, an article in- 
troducing modern achievements in soil 
development recounted the first efforts in 
California by the Chinese to attempt the 
construction of levees, and how they 
reclaimed fertile land along the margins of 
the Sacramento River to raise large quan- 
tities of vegetables. Apparently, most of 
them who lived and worked in the 
countryside developed a vegetable garden 
wherever they could. Even when they 
went to Alaska just for the salmon season 
to work in the canning factories, they 
cultivated onions, radishes, lettuce, 
turnips, cauliflowers, and Chinese cab- 
bage. Another type of farm work some 
Chinese performed was cotton picking, 
although here there appeared to be no real 
economy in employing cheap Chinese 
labor since, according to one writer, a 
white man could gather per day twice as 
much as a Chinese could, except that the 
latter in the long run beat the former in 
patience and steadiness. In the forests, 
Chinese. labor was also found useful. 

In the accounts of actual or fictional 
experiences of Californian life, a Chinese 
cook was, apparently, almost a necessity. 
He was often praised for his forbearance 
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with the pioneers’ rough manners as well 
as for his skill in the culinary art. On a 
ranch where there was a mistress, he 
washed for all hands in addition to help- 
ing her in the kitchen. In pretentious 
‘households, often more than one servant 
or maid was employed, although a lady- 
housekeeper was preferred to a ‘‘China- 
- man” in some families. Not infrequently 
the Oriental would doggedly,: though 
silently, insist on doing things his way, 
-and his master had to endure his small 
eccentricities in order to obtain services 
and avoid a cold war. Like cooking, 
laundry was a popular enterprise for the 
Chinese immigrants, but much less men- 
tion was made of this fact in the journal. 
There was, however, a humorous bit of 
description of the primitive manner of 
washing, taken from a personal record of 
1850: knee-deep in the water of a pond, 
the Chinese kept “rubbing, beating, 
thrashing, squeezing, and otherwise mal- 
treating other people’s clothes.” 

Beginning in the late 1880s, a series 
of articles discussed the fishing industry 
on the Pacific Coast. As early as in 1869, 
Prentice Mulford mentioned the abalone, 
or Haliotis, as a delicacy for the “Chinese 
stomach.” By 1887 tourists were said to 
be captivated by polished abalone shells, 
but it was not until 1913 that the abalone 

. meat was reported to have begun to in- 
terest American patrons when prepared 
fresh as a chowder or fried as a steak. 
However, the largest outlet of this type of 
shellfish continued to be in its dried form 
for export to China and Japan. 

The Chinese fishing villages on the 
Pacific Coast were nothing more than 
beachheads of shanties, like caves built of 
boulders and driftwood hugging the cliffs, 
or huts erected on the shores. They were 
variously described as quaint, uncanny, 


dark, dirty at close range, or from afar 
like a bit of China set down on the 
American coast. The most graphic 
description of a Chinese fishing village 
follows: 
A Chinese fishing camp is unlike any 
other camps, from the fact that it is 
easily found in the dark by the sense of 
smell. ... The camp is always located 
on the edge of the water, near the fish- 
ing grounds, often protected from an 
invading tax collector at low tide by a 
wide stretch of mud. A confused jumble 
of rickety shanties are crowding to get a 
foothold on the shore, and the smaller 
ones have been elbowed off into the 
mud. Strewn about are old Chinese 
baskets, clucks, filthy boxes, pieces of 
dirty matting, piles of garbage and 
decaying fish, old sacks, and rotten sails; 
here and there a mangy, half-fed dog, or 
a black cat stretched in the sun, on the 
sill of a smoke-blackened hovel. A 
charitable squash vine has taken root 
among some old rusty cans, and tries its 
best to cover some of the abominations 
of the camp.° 
But, somehow, amid such squalor and 
filth, fed perennially on a simple diet of 
boiled rice, a little fish and pork stew and 
cabbage, the Chinese and their children all 
seemed healthy enough.® 
Besides abalone, the Chinese were in- 
terested in shrimp, sturgeon, eel, red fish 
and other fish. The legal complaint about 
these fishermen was that they persisted in 
using nets of the smallest possible mesh so 
that little or young fish were also caught. 


-To be sure, there were Italian and other 


“guerilla” fishermen who did illegal fish- 
ing as well, but apparently the Chinese 
were regarded as the main offenders. 
When working as hired hands on modern 
American fishing boats with mixed 
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Mexican crews, the Chinese were often 
subjects of cruel sport, sometimes result- 
ing in death. Salmon canning factories, 
which used a large number of Chinese 
laborers, seemed to be a safer place to 
work. ; 

Another field in which the Chinese 
entered was fruit canning, first as work- 
men in white factories. In time, a few set 
up their own shops, one of which was 
completely staffed by white men and 
women. 


Organizations 


The differences in dialects and cus- 
toms in many parts of China created a 
necessity that in every big commercial 
center the semi-permanent residents from 
another province should band together in 
some form for liaison, mutual aid, bene- 
volent purposes, occasional entertainment, 
and the maintenance of amicable relations 
in the community to which they came for 
` employment or trade. The organization 
might be called in English the “Fraternity 
of Hometown Folks.”7 

The necessity of such an establish- 
ment in America became obvious to the 
Chinese soon after large numbers began to 
arrive after 1850. From 1851 to 1862, six 
organizations came into being, with a 
central headquarters for top-level liaison 
and for the management of problems af- 
fecting all Chinese in the new country. 
One writer compared these so-called 
“Chinese Six Companies,” with some jus- 
tification, to the clubs and societies of 
Germar., Italian, Scandinavian, and other 
immigrants from Europe. The new-comers 
were met at the dock by representatives 
of the Six Companies and brought to 
Chinatcwn for a temporary stay until 


work was found and until they knew 
where to go. Since none spoke English, an 
American employer would hire an in- 
terpreter to pass on orders. It was sug- 
gested that probably this was one of the 
arrangements which gave the impression 
that the laborers were slaves working 
under an imperious foreman. 

Those who crossed the Pacific with 
borrowed money for the passage were 
obliged to have their wages periodically - 
deducted for repayment. Until this debt 
was paid, they might technically have 
been called contract labor, but in no sense 
were they slaves.® 

The Six Companies served as a kind of 
tallying point to those Chinese who need- 
ed advice and assistance. As early as in 
1872, Mrs. Yelverton observed that the 
Chinese had a horror of exposing their 
private grievances and heartsores for the 
careless and callous world to sneer at or 
gossip about.° If they preferred family 
litigation at home, in America they had 
their disputes settled through the media- 
tion of the prominent members of the 
Chinese community, but neither they nor 
the Six Companies had any real power. 
When their advice or arbitration was 
unsatisfactory, the contending parties 
went to the American Court.?° 

Jee Kong Tong was mentioned as a 
secret society dedicated to the overthrow 
of the Manchu Dynasty.’ There were other 
tongs, mentioned neither by Loomis nor 
Fong, which figured prominently in a 
number of short stories to be discussed 
later. These fighting tongs resembled the 
kind of American underworld organiza- 
tion that sold protection and hired out 
professional assassins. The general public 
was led by a misinformed press and politi- 
cal chicanery to believe that tongs and 
companies were one and the same estab- 
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lishment, whereas in fact the former were 
viewed as cancer by the latter.'! 

The language barrier, the imperma- 
nence of employment, and the uncer- 
tainty of the position of the immigrants in 
the strange and distant land made the 
companies indispensable to most Chinese 
who chose to remain for some time. The 
local authorities were said to have found it 
convenient to work through the company 
organizations to get official business 
understood and transacted by non- 
English-speaking Chinese arrivals, resi- 
dents, and departees. 

In an article which dealt with the 
poverty and charities in San Francisco, 
one of the fifteen charitable organizations 
listed was the Chinese Six Companies. 
Their regular work and occasional con- 
tributions were said to be an important 
reason why the needy and the sick in the 
Chinese population never became a 
burden to the city at large. 


Women 


It was an old way of life in China that 
womenfolk did not travel with their hus- 
bands unless for permanent changes of 
residence that involved the removal of the 
whole family, as, for instance, in the case 
of an official on being transferred from 
one post to another. Peasants under 
normal -circumstances held on to their 
ancestral Jand. Even merchants doing 
extensive business in another part of the 
country usually lived there alone. There- 
fore the journey of common laborers 
across an ocean to an entirely unknown 
America and a hardly settled part of the 
land would naturally exclude women, 
especially when most of the men them- 
selves expected to return to China after a 


few years. This situation accounted for 
the scarcity of normal Chinese families in 
California in the early days and the 
consequent introduction of prostitutes by 
enterprising individuals. This state of 
affairs paralleled: that of the Westerners in 
Shanghai for many years after the Inter- 
national Settlement came into being 
following the Opium War, when business 
profits were enormous and home restraint 
absent. !? 

But by the time the Overland was 


‘launched, a number of Chinese families 


had been in San Francisco for some years. 
Loomis found that the small-footed 
ladies, although they seldom enjoyed the. 
advantages of education, seemed more 
devout than the men. They were given 
expensive funerals when they died, but a 
common notion prevailed that it would 
have been more fortunate to be a male. 
That Chinese women bound their feet to 
make them smaller than natural was a 
fact as notorious as that Chinese men 
sported pigtails, and was constantly 
pointed out as a curiosity or an example 


-of barbarity, although Mrs. Yelverton 


wrote that, to the unprejudiced eye, it 
was difficult to decide whether it was 
more barbarous of the Chinese woman to 
make her foot like a pig’s or less savage of 
the fashionable Western lady to make her 
body like a wasp’s.'? By 1913, Chinese 
women were seen walking on normal feet, 
but no writer seems to have mentioned 
the fact that women on the farms and of 
other laboring classes, who numbered 
nearly ninety percent of China’s woman- 
kind, never practiced foot-binding. But 
many of them worked as energetically as 
men, and the fishermen’s womenfolk, 
who helped haul in the boat and unload 
the catch, appeared to one observer as 
“misshapen and repulsive objects’ with 
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whom it was hard to feel a human tie. 

The Chinese costume for daily wear 
was simple in color and apparently de- 
signed for comfort and convenience. On 
festival occasions, however, the contrast 
was striking, and especially the women 
lost na chance to look resplendent. It 
was noted that while Chinese ladies never 
resorted .to “hat monstrosities,” all men 
wore hats at all times and always of the 
same type of felt. A Chinese wedding was 
described as a noisy, public, merry-making 
event. The bride was no less important as 
the daughter-in-law of the family and she 
had to submit to teasing with good grace 
during the several feasts, but the couple 
were not supposed to meet each other 
until the wedding ceremony. A lady 
writer kad noticed in a Chinese theater in 
San Francisco, the women sat apart from 
men according to early custom. She saw 
intelligent, beautiful faces, brilliant white 
teeth, graceful hands, long tapering fin- 
gers, and sloping shoulders under shining 
costumes. As time went on, the Chinese 
women found themselves accompanying 
their husbands and children in public 
places such as the park and the fair. Their 
colorful native dress and exotic hairdo 
were sometimes the envy of their “‘more 
civilized sisters.” 


Idols, Books, and Medicine 


According to Loomis, a Chinese tem- 
ple formerly stood near the Union Square 
in San Francisco where the Christian 
churches clustered. By one account in 
1883, there were more than ten Chinese 
shrines and about a hundred deities in 
town, but it was disenchanting to find a 
bleary-eyed, _—filthy-looking person 
conducting sacred devotions. Loomis, a 


man of God, thought it foolish to spend 
money, and so much of it, on igno- 
rant priests and hideous idols. Although 
he was sympathetic to the traditional 
custom of shipping the dead home for 
burial, he denounced the practices of 
astrology, demonology, ` geomancy, 
exorcism, and witchcraft, and pitied the 
Chinese for their credulity and gullibility. 
But, as a preacher of Christian dogmas, he 
was himself on thin ice when he declared 
that it was difficult to induce the heathen 
to examine evidences. What would he 
have said if he had read about the Chinese 
cook who demanded to know, before ac- 
cepting a new job, whether his American 
mistress believed in the story of Jonah? 
When she replied that she did, the heathen 
snorted: “H’m! You b’lieve one big fish 
eat him up,—go lound tlee day, spit him 
out, he walk off all light?—one damn lie! J 
no stay. ™™5 

Loomis commended the Chinese 
respect for learning and reading matters. 
Sign-boards over the doors and scrolls of 
calligraphy in the interiors of shops often 
contained phrases or sentences derived 
from literary sources. Merchants and 
clerks derived moral instruction as well as 
entertainment from historical fiction. But 
while their reverence for philosophers and 
scholars and their familiarity with the 
traditional maxims and great books un- 
doubtedly had a wholesome effect on 
their morals, Loomis saw that the 
Chinese were not all models of virtue in 
private and social life. In a rhetorical 
question concluding one of his essays, he 
clearly implied that only Christianity 
might now reinvigorate the. Chinese mass. 

With a number of Chinese, the respect 
for learning went to the extreme of 
regarding every printed or written word as 
sacred. It was said that all papers bearing 
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Chinese characters, when ready to be 
discarded, had to be carefully collected 


and reduced to ashes. It was unthinkable © 
to sit on printed matter, trample it under `- 


“one’s boot, or use it for wrapping pur- 
poses. The vacant lots in Chinatown re- 
portedly contained no trace of any. paper, 
although debris of every other description 
might be found there, from fish heads to 
broken lanterns. 

The traditional Chinese doctors might 
effectively treat simple fractures and dis- 
locations of joints, but there were no 
‘surgeons, -By and large, the treatment 
prescribed was internal medicine, sup- 
plemented by special diet. There were 


. many herb doctors and apothecary stores 


in Chinatown, where medicine once con- 
- stituted an important item of supplies 
shipped to outlying small mining and 
railroad communities. The prescriptions 
sometimes featured outlandish materials, 
-some of which might be seen in the 


windows of a Chinese pharmacy. A set of 


Chinese medical books revealed, among 
other medical ingredients, metals and 
stones; roots,'-stocks, leaves, flowers, and 
seeds of vegetables, fruits, and trees; parts 
of animals, fowls and human body. There 
were dandruff, parings of toenails of 
pregnant women, beards of the upper lip, 


bear’s gall, tigers eyes, bull’s manure, to. 


name a few of the most unlikely. How- 


ever, the.observer was careful to point out’ 


three facts: first, some of the rare items 


- were never known to have been used; 


second, many items were ground into 
powder or reduced to ashes and applied 
only externally; and,.third, just as was the 
case in the American medical profession, 


many Chinese humbugs seemed to enjoy a. 


larger clientele than the regular doctors. 


It was, he thought, as much a human asa . 


technical situation.'® 


Fun and Food in Chinatown 


In the early days, many traditional 
Chinese holidays and festivals were ob- 
served ‘also -in Chinatown. The one oc- 
casion calculated to interest the Amer- 
icans as well as the Chinese was the Lunar 
New Year, which always drew great 
crowds to the streets with the dragon 
dance and parades and firecrackers. 
Loomis wrote that Americans who had 
business relations or personal friendship 


. With the Chinese residents also took to 


calling in person, delivering good wishes 
for: a prosperous and peaceful year. 


Workers on ranches, farms, and mines 


came-to San Francisco to swell the crowds 
in the temples, theaters, restaurants, and 
gambling houses.. Loomis noted that the 
only kind of establishment prevalent ‘in 
China but unknown in any Chinatown in . 
the United States was the tea-house, 
which was a most popular Chinese institu- 
tion known to very few Overland writers. 
Many, however, commented on the 
ubiquitous restaurants, 

The -Chinese, as a rule, were social, 
cheerful, and hospitable, and found it 
easy and natural to stage a feast, on the 
least pretext, for they were naturally 
endowed with. Epicurean tendencies. As 
early as 1849, as one writer reminisced, 
Chinese restaurants were patronized by 
many white customers. Among them was 
the rising journalist-poet Bayard Taylor, 
as told in his California journal, Eldorado 
(1850), where he observed that “the grave 
Celestials serve up their chow-chow and 
curry, besides many genuine English 
dishes; their tea and coffee cannot be 
surpassed.” In later years, the enterprising 


_ Chinese added such interior decorations as 
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rustling bead-curtains, softly glowing 
lanterns, carved furniture and screens, 
scrolls and paintings and calligraphy, 
jardinieres of flowers and trailing growths 
of green, bulbous roots and delicate blos- 
soms subsisting only on pebbles and air in 
shallow dishes, which made the restaurant 
more Oriental, picturesque, and exotically 
inviting. 
American patrons in the early days 
_were said to have always found a Chinese 
meal substantial and tasty, although many 


sinister insinuations about Chinese food © 


had currency even then. A contemporary 
medical doctor from the East said that, 
although the Chinese cooking was of “a 
strange hash medley,” he saw “no 
mourners of the canine species, or their 
martyred companions; no veritable rat 
tails in their soups.”!” The talk about its 
mysterious or awful recipe seems to have 
persisted well into the present century, 
for a Chinese caterer at the Panama-Pacif- 
ic Exposition in 1915, who showed a 
strong sense of humor as well as salesman- 
ship, advertised that the dainties sold at 
his counter were guarayteed to be safe 
from sucn ingredients as preserved mice or 
unborn birdlings. It was also not unusual 
for a tourist to declare after “doing” 
Chinatown that he was glad to have 
visited the Orient but hoped he had not 
caught anything. . 

Many patrons of Chinese cuisine liked 
its different flavors, but there were others 
who felt the dishes either too strong or 
too insicid. Téa, however, was almost a 
universal favorite. In spite of the alleged 
Chinese theory that the- seat of intel- 
lectual power was located in the pit of the 
stomach, or of the constant mention of 
food in connection with China, no 
Chinese was ever described in the Over- 
land as a glutton or drunkard. But so 


strong an impression of Chinese food l 
remained with a distinguished journalist, . 
according to Isaacs, that he thought of 


‘food mostly when he thought of China.'® 


Vice and Crime in and out of Chinatown 

Many tenement houses in San Fran- 
cisco’s Chinatown were said to have been 
elegant, fashionable residences in the 
1860’s and 1870’s. When further parti- 
tions inside and flimsy additions outside 
were made to accommodate the growing 
number of immigrants and their families, 
parts of Chinatown became rookeries 
characterized by congestion: and narrow 
alleys. The first floor of tall buildings was 
usually converted into stores. or rest- 
aurants. The upper stories might be ho- 
tels, rooming houses, apartments for 
families, and, in some cases, joss houses or . 
houses of prostitution. The stores, were 
usually kept clean, though ‘restricted in 
space. In contrast to the cleanliness and 


> neatness of person and business estab- 


lishment, however, the Chinese seemed to 
be careless about where or how they lived. 
Their domiciles were dismal, damp, ill-lit, 
ill-ventilated. Most buildings then had cel- 
lars and. even sub-cellars and their dark, 
closed-in interiors conveniently -served as 
dens of opium-smoking, .gambling, and 
prostitution. With a little burrowing here - 
and there, the cellars in some buildings — 
came to be linked by subterranean pas- 
sages, forming a veritable underworld. At 
one time, the doors and windows on the 
lower level of many buildings had to have 
heavy iron shutters, massive wooden bars, | 
or networks of thick wires. As one author 
figuratively put it, “‘the grim undercur- 
rent, the unsavory, mysterious under- 
ground Chinatown surges to the surface in 
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dark, oily, lurking eddies.” 

At first there was no law against the 
importation of opium. When a high duty 
was levied, smuggling activities began. 
Then reduction of opium duty after the 
turn of. the century made smuggling al- 
most unprofitable. But following the 


enactment of 4 new law in 1909, which ` 


altogether prohibited thé importation of 


smoking opium (as distinguished from’ 


medicial opium which was unsatisfactory 
and impractical for smoking purposes), 
illegal trafficking started again and on a 
larger scale than before. It seems, how- 
ever, that opium, morphine, and cocaine 
-were always available at a price in the 
black market. About 1910 secret investi- 
‘gations revealed that, contrary to the ex- 
pectation that the illegal traffic was con- 
fined to Chinatown, highly reputable 
“family drugstores” and scores of physi- 
cians in all' sections of San Francisco were 
involved in unlawful distribution or pre- 
scription of various narcotics. One ex- 
tensive raid and subsequent indictment 
sent sixty-eight men to jail and fined 
ninety-seven men and women. They 
included doctors, pharmacists, drugstore 
clerks, delivery - boys, as well as drug 
peddlers. More ‘than half of these of- 
fenders were white citizens. Several 
photographs accompanying the report 
showed the buildings where some opium 
dens or distribution points were discover- 
ed, and officials burning the opium on 
public streets, apparently in Chinatown.’® 

The ravages of opium seemed. to vary 
from one addict to the next, and it was 
suggested that perhaps the sustained ef- 
fect of bad liquor was not greatly dif- 
` ferent from that of opium. Going further 
than a London paper’s claim that the 
smoke and the pungent odor of opium 
were disinfectant, one writer suggested, 


apparently with tongue in cheek, that the 
“Celestials” in Chinatown, cooped up in 


‘holes without ventilation and breathing 


only smoke, became creosoted like tim- 
ber, or smoked-cured like hams, so that 
they lived on in spite of everything that 
ought to have killed them long before.?° 

Since the enactment of a series of 
Chinese exclusion acts, beginning in 1882, 
legally stopped the inflow of laborers and 


prevented many former residents in the 
_United States visiting China from return- 


ing to their adopted home, the smuggling 
of Chinese across Mexican and Canadian 
borders, or on unguarded Pacific beaches, 
became a lucrative business. In ‘‘Pursuing 
the Smuggler,” L. Clifford Fox described 
the dreadful inhumanity of the smuggling 
racket on the coastline. The operation was 
undertaken only on dark nights in rough 
weather, and more Chinese were stuffed 
into a launch than it could normally hold. 
Sometimes a gale would sweep a few 
overboard, and no attempt at rescue 
would’ be made. If discovered and pursued 
by. the Customs launches, the smugglers 
would leave the Chinese marooned on 
some uninhabited island or cast them 
adrift in small boats. In either case, Fox 
said, their fate was sealed. The human 
cargo consisted largely of laborers, with a 
small number of females aestined to live 
and die as prostitutes,”? 

Mrs. V. E. Robbins, writing in 1908, 
recalled that “The Woman’s Occidental 
Board” was organized as early as in 1873 
to rescue Chinese female children reared 
with the expectation of eventually being 
sold into brothel slavery or- concubinage, 
as well as girls already serving in the 
houses of prostitution. The pioneer’ mis- 
sionaries in this field were Margaret 
Culbertson and her successor Donaldina 
Cameron. For the traffic in slave girls, 
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Mrs. Robbins blamed the British author- 
ities in Hongkong, American capitalists, 
Chinese high-binders, American lawyers 


and local officials in California. The- 


women and girls at the Mission Home 
were taught ordinary skills and provided 
with secular as well as religious education, 
and a few inmates were said to have gone 
to colleges or seminaries and others mar- 
ried.?? 

The presence of high-binders, or gun- 
slingers Chinois, heightened the haunting 
and fearful mystery of Chinatown. But in 
the early years of Chinese immigration 
when most arrivals soon left San Fran- 
cisco for the mines and other jobs inland, 
they were generally known to be polite, 
docile, and peaceful. When many settlers 
and travelers in the Far West felt naked 
without a gun, the Chinese were laughed 
at because they did not know how to 
handle it. In small, isolated camps, it was 
reported, they frequently became the 
fatal victims of sadistic robbers, dying 
helplessly and in vain. Apparently it was 
an exceptional case when, in 1864, a 
gambler who killed a Chinese woman for 
her money was later apprehended and 
hanged.** 


The Artist’s Views of Chinatown 


Photographs aside, the first group of 
Chinese portraits to appear in the Over- 
land consisted, characteristically and 
exclusively, of caricatures. They showed, 
among other interesting subjects, a 
smoker with an expression on his face 
which indicated a complete satisfaction 
_ with life, a man with his pigtail and long, 
pointed fingernails prominently display- 
ed, a laundryman being denied pay- 
ment by a white customer. It was sug- 


gested that, unlike the ‘“Chinamen” 
sketched in Eastern magazines, the Cali- 
fornian portraits were truly human and 
humorous. The exaggerations might have 
annoyed a few sensitive Chinese, but these 
caricatures in 1888 might be said to have 
stripped of the neutral mask imposed on. 
the Chinese face, which was usually 
imagined to be devoid of expression, a 
notion probably derived from the idea of 
Oriental stoicism or simple stupidity.?* 

Realistic pictures of women with 
babies strapped on their backs, children 
eating with chopsticks, vendors with their 
wares, a ramshackle shanty, a servant 
offering tea, and other Chinatown scenes, 
in charcoal, water-color, oil, or pen 
sketches, were reproduced in the journal 
in the mid-1890’s. 

Mary Bell noted in 1898 that the 
Chinese were fit subjects for American 
artists since they became a recognized 
part of the American scene. Henry Nap- 
penbach and F.P. Neilson were said to be 
particularly successful at sketching 
Chinatown street scenes, Helen Hyde at 
creating idealistic child portraits, and Sol- 
ly Walter at pictures for the calendar. 
Theodore Wores, mentioned by Miss Bell 
as probably the pioneer artist of Chinese 
subjects, was first introduced in 1881 by 
way of L. C. Chamberlain’s woodcuts 
modeled after his original studies in oil. 
The most vivid of his works reproduced 
was the “Fish-Monger,’ which was also 
given an excellent verbal portrait.?‘ 

Mrs. Albertine Randall Wheelan’s 
“Cupid Lost in China,” a picture not re- 
produced in the journal but commented 
on, depicted Cupid, his bow and quiver 
fallen to the ground, gazing sorrowfully at 
a lonesome Chinese maiden of marriage- 
able age. With her unpierced heart, she 
was supposed to be telling him that there 
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was no room for love in the boundless 
expanse of China. After this, it was heart- 
ening to find Miss Bell conclude that “At 
the core, all human nature is the same, 
and present incongruities and absurdities 
in our attitude toward the Chinese will 
~ fade away when we realize that what true 
elements of picturesqueness, beauty, and 
variety these beings from the farthest East 
` have grafted upon our unpicturesque, yet 
vigorous life in California, where the New 
‘World meets the Old.” The collective 
exhibition in 1898 of paintings of Chinese 
subjects, reportedly the first of its kind in 
America, added Georgia Kyle and lou 
Wall to the growing list of American art- 
ists interested in Chinese subjects.*® 

Without a representation of the joss- 
house, no picture gallery of Chinatown 
would be complete. Amédée Jullin, 
another Californian artist who had a con- 
siderable reputation for Oriental local 
color, duly supplied “An Interior of a 
Joss-House--at. Prayer.” The canvas in- 
cluded a man prostrating himself before 
an altar-table, musicians playing on Chi- 
nese banjo, violin, and small drum, an at- 
tendant beating a gong, great clouds of 
incense, and other typical details. The 
bronze effect of the picture, recognized as 
its chief excellence, was purportedly 
inspired by the “mystic, uncivilized bril- 
liancy” in the original setting of copper, 
brass, gold, polished black, and dense 
incense.?7 

According to Harry Noyes Pratt, the 
etcher John W. Winkler was inspired by 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition of 1915 to 
memorialize San Francisco’s Chinatown 
on his copper plates which subsequently 
won great fame at home and abroad. 
Winkler’s art began in Chinatown where 
he lived and worked for six years, a period 
of his life he later, for reasons unknown, 


was reluctant to mention. His job as a 
lighter of lamps in that district made him 
so familiar a figure that the Chinese, usu- 


-ally shy and suspicious, came to accept 


him and tolerated his intense interest in 
them. Winkler’s fifty plates, of which 
“Chinamen and Turtle,” “Shrimp 
Wagon,” and “Oriental Shops” were cited 
as his representative works, were studies 
of everyday life. Pratt characterized this 
phase of Winkler’s art as historical docu- 
mentation of the Chinatown of his day. 
The etching artist later went to Europe, 
where the French masters, according to 
Pratt, accepted him as their equal.”® 


The Chinese in Hawaii 


As for the Chinese in Hawaii, they 
were said to have arrived and begun settl- 
ing there earlier than those in Continental 
America. The first group which reached 
Honolulu included merchants and do- 
mestic servants. The laborers were good 
hands and were said to be easjer to 
manage than Japanese workers, but many 
turned to other types of work as soon as 
their contracts expired. : 

While their urban occupations were 
usually the same as those available to 
them on the mainland of America, a great 
number lived in the country where they 
erected their own cozy bamboo huts in- 
stead of crowding into tenement houses 


‘ on narrow streets. They grew fruits or 


vegetables, but their rice culture seemed 
to be most impressive. Their rice was 
reportedly smaller but sweeter than the 
Carolina product, and, pictorially, the 
Hawaiian rice-fields were as beautiful and 
as refreshing to look at as those in South 
China. 

Since the native population in Hawaii 
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at first far outnumbered the white and 


since the islands did not become a direct 
_ politicel concern of the United States 
until the last decade of the nineteenth 
century, the Chinese enjoyed the op- 
portunities to. settle and amalgamate in a 
manner impossible in America itself. By 
the time the United States annexed 
Hawaii, the Chinese, except in the fields 
of politics and public education, had 
become an integral part of the population. 
Their. mercantile enterprises formed a 


strong factor in the economic well-being . 


of the territory and their business ethics 
were hailed as worthy of imitation by 
other merchants.”° : 

An extremely provincial commentator 
might deplore the fact that neither: the 
Asiatics nor the Hawaiians had “gone 
American” all the way, but a cosmopoli- 
tan observer thought it justified that 
American peoples: of different origins 
should maintain certain of their distinct 
customs. Chinese intermarriages with the 
Hawaiians proved to be a positive con- 
tribution in the field of ethnology. Al- 
most without exception, the children of 
“such mixed unions were uncommonly 
handsame, and intellectually and physical- 
ly fitted, as one writer put it, to the re- 
quirements of the “highest civilization.’*° 


General Impressions 


Unlike the. situation in Hawaii, the 
skin of the Chinese made them con- 
spicuous in California,.and there were 
people who seemed to dislike San Fran- 
cisco simply because the “Chinamen” 
were there. It was. usually felt that the 
new Chinatown, with modern, taller, 
more solid buildings, which rose from the 
ruin aiter the great earthquake of 1906, 


‘was a decided improvement over the old 


Chinatown. But a few of those who hoped 
that the destruction of the old ghetto rid 
San Francisco of barbarism and filth were 
disappointed when they saw that the 
rebuilt district reproduced the old pattern 
of life, especially in matters of supersti- 


‘tions and immoral practices. But, to the 


artist, the tourist, and the sentimental, old 
resident of San Francisco, nothing in the 
new Chinatown could quite replace what 
was lost with the disappearance of the 
old. Meandering alleys, decaying build- 
ings, underground dens, subterranean pas- 
sages, weird crimes, all the half-hidden, 
half-understood mysteries they inspired, 
all that made an alien community glamor- 
ous and fascinating—the stuff of dreams 
and romance, were practically gone. What 
was re-created was familiarly American. 
But that the new Chinatown was still un- 
American enough to warrant the use of 
the well-worn adjective ‘“‘picturesque” 
seemed to be the general consensus, and 
the more susceptible visitor found that it 
took him some time to readjust himself to 
the Occidental world.*? 

The courtesy and suavity of Chinese 
merchants were almost legendary and the 
politeness of all classes of Chinese was 
generally recognized. There was, however, 
an equally strong impression that their 
agreeable manners were specious and in- 
sincere, a kind of “cultured untruths of a 
mendacious civilization.” But, in spite of 
addiction to opium and gambling, the 
“Chinamen” were commended for . 
peaceful and lawabiding habits, and prais- 
ed as patient, tractable, diligent workers. 
They were sometimes so “dreadfully” in- 
dustrious and shrewd as’ frequently to 
outcompete their Caucasian counterparts. ` 
They were thought to be honest in grave 
matters and dishonest in small. While not- 
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ing the clannishness of Chinese tesidents 
_ in America, one writer modestly admitted 
that Americans abroad also tended to 
band together. To refute the observation 
‘that the “Chinaman” lacked a sense of 
humor, there was the story of.a party of 
Eastern tourists visiting a Chinese theater 
- in San Francisco, where they found an 
interesting Chinese baby and asked its 
father how much he wished to part with 
it, when the father said he really dared 
not sell it for he was afraid of its mother. 

Several authors sought to illustrate the 
peculiar sensitivity of the Chinese or their 
strange preoccupation with “‘face.” In one 
episode, an American mistress felt like 
doing the cooking herself for once, but 
her Chinese cook considered it a personal 
insult when she told him to wait on the 
table instead. In another instance, when a 
certain Christian group was expected to 
hold its convention in 1897 in San Fran- 
cisco, word was relayed to the Chinese 
that strangers were coming for a visit. The 
result .was a complete house-cleaning of 
Chinatown, a job the City Health Board 
had never been able to make them do in 
the previous ten years. As pointed out 
editorially in 1901, the institutions of the 
United States, the most liberal and the 
best in the world, seemed to be entirely 
inadequate when they came to deal with 
racial problems. The San Francisco au- 
thorities were said to have never known 
how to govern or discipline their China- 
town, and it was suggested that perhaps 
the American mind needed to cultivate a 
spirit of tolerance. 

Certainly there was little overt toler- 
ance among the lower classes for the 
Chinese presence in San Francisco and 
other localities on the Pacific coast in 
1868 when the Chinese Government sent 
the Burlingame mission to the United 


States as an expression of goodwill and 
for the subsequent conclusion of a friend- 
ly treaty. Persecution of the bluebloused 
strangers was the order of the day. Fear- 
less stoning of “Chinamen” on the street, 
setting the dogs on them, overturning 
Chinese laundry baskets by young idlers, 
and rough techniques of tax collectors 
applied to Chinese miners in the moun- 
tains, were some of the forms of serious 
attacks or petty annoyances calculated to 
make the Chinese feel frightened or in- 
secure. For a number of years, persecu- 
tion of: the defenceless, voteless, status- 
less “John Chinaman” was a cruel game 
gleefully indulged in by many boys, who, 
in a sense, were merely following up on 
the adults’ resentment against the pres- 
ence of the yellow hordes. ‘‘Those Blasted 
Children,” Mark Twain’s title for an arti- 
cle published on March 27, 1864, in the 
San Francisco newspaper Golden Era, 
read in part as follows: 
Hi, boys! here comes a Chinaman. (God 
pity any Chinaman who chances to 
come in the way of boys hereabouts, for 
the eye of the law regardeth him not, 
` and the youth of California in their 
generation are down upon him.) Now, - 
boys! grab his clothes basket—take him - 
by the tail! (There they go now, like a 
pack of young demons; they have con- 
fiscated the basket, and the dismayed 
Chinaman is towing half the tribe down 
the hall by his cue.*” 
Bret Harte’s title on the same subject 
in another San Francisco paper, the Cali- 
fornian, September 9, 1865, was “Hunt 
the Chinaman,” which was even more 
blunt than Mark Twain’s.°*? 

It was suggested in 1870 in the Over- 
land that San Francisco was essentially 
provincial, but cosmopolitan in the literal 
sense only. A true cosmopolitan, the 
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writer explained, must be free from the 
local influences bred by the accident of 
his birth, in rapport with Infidel, Bud- 
dhist, Pagan, or Christian. He should ac- 
cept a stranger as well as his neighbor as 
one possessing a human nature like his 
own. However passionate a patriot at 
heart, the real cosmopolitan, in his head, 
must be a citizen of the world. The fore- 
going description, said its writer, was as 
nearly as possible the reverse of that 
which might apply to the citizens of San 
Francisco.” In other words, their convic- 
tion that the Chinese were an inferior 
race, that their resentment against his 


presence was felt to be natural and jus- 
tified, was to be expected. 

Prejudices died hard. As late as 1899, 
a young American girl, seated next to a 
Chinese in a street-car, was described as 
trying to shrink herself in order to avoid 
any possible contact with him. In fact, to 
many Anglo-Saxon Americans, almost all 


‘immigrants were objectionable, but there 


were also those who perhaps would have 
agreed with the stage-driver who declared: 
“Talk about the Chinese, why, they’re a 
wholesale blessing to a country compared 
to these good-for-nothing for’ners.’’** 
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photographs and sketches purported to show the various phases of the extensive smuggling opera- 
tion. In reality, most of the photographs had appeared in the Overland number for September, 
1911, in connection with other matters. The practice of using the same photographs and sketches 
for different illustrative purposes was extensive in the twentieth century numbers of the Overland. 
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Reprinted in Franklin Walker, ed., The Washoe Giant in San Francisco, Being Heretofore Uncol- 
lected Sketches by Mark Twain (1938). “Disgraceful Persecution of a Boy” is a satire placing the 
blame squarely on the adults, society and the government. “John Chinaman in New York” sati- 
rizes advertizing in general and the Irish in particular, at the same time showing sympathy for the 
Chinese underdog. But the classic example of this type of literature by Mark Twain is ‘‘Gold- 


> smith’s Friend Abroad Again,” a series of letters supposedly written by a Chinese who finds the 
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United States quite the opposite of what he heard it was like but attributes the best possible 
motive to his persecutors. All three works appeared in the Galaxy, 1870-71, collected in Contribu- 
tions to the Galaxy, 1868-1871, ed. Bruce R. McElderry, Jr., 1961. 

See John B. Foster, “China and the Chinese in American Literature, 1850-1950,” unpubl. diss., 
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Sinology in America 


John J. Deeney 


(#45) 


Introduction: Definitions, 


Distinction, and Divisions 


All scholars agree that “‘sinology” has 
something to do with the study of China, 
but there seem to be as many definitions 
as there are sinologists. In its narrow 
_ sense, it is often limited to strictly philo- 
logical studies; in a broader sense, it 
includzs discipline which can help a schol- 
ar come to a better understanding of 
Chinese culture. Without neglecting the 
fundamental importance of the former, 
‘the latter approach is the one taken in this 
essay. On the other hand, it is worth 
reflecting a bit on some of the term’s 
compl2x implications. The word “sinolo- 
gy” is used for a wide range of meanings 

and the truth lies somewhere in between 
` the two extremes. At one extreme the 
term is used to characterize a field so 
broad and all-inclusive that it means little 
more than humanistic studies in things 
Chinese. Or, on another extreme, the term 
is sometimes taken as a rather ridiculous 
caricature compounded of pedantry and a 
preoccupation with peripheral subjects of 
little general significance. For: instance, 


the otherwise great French Sinologist, 
Paul Pelliot (1878-1945), in his weaker 
moments wasted his precious talent and 
immense learning on some trivial subjects 
(e.g., spending a hundred pages of foot- 
notes in vain pursuit of a foreign place 
name). He was frequently carried away by 
his scholarly virtuosity to a point where 
his argument is smothered beneath the 
weight of his critical apparatus. This 
misemployment of advanced techniques 
of analysis in the pursuit of unimportant 
topics leads to that kind of scholarly 
myopia which prevents one from seeing 
the tree for the leaves. 

But even in the narrow sense, Sinolo- 
gy has its positive aspect. This involves the 
traditional discipline of textual criticism 
and “philology” so effectively applied to 
Chinese literature. Such an approach 
requires a set of vigorous critical standards 


` and techniques designed to extract the 


most accurate possible information from a 
body of data; in this case, a broad range 
or reading, based on a careful study of the 
written word. This kind of discipline is 
the irreducible essential in the training of 
a scholar who is to deal professionally 
with China’s past. Without it, the scholar 


*Beceuse of the historical nature of this survey, much of what follows is an up-dating and summa- 
ry-paraphrase from various sources. The references to more lengthy quotations are cited in the notes. 
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will remain an amateur, however skilled 
he may be in analysis, since he will never 
be able adequately to understand or assess 
his sources.' 

It is important to note that my title is 
not ‘‘American Sinologists,” but ‘‘Sinolo- 
gy in America.” The latter designation 
includes allalltionals who associate them- 
selves with America whether they hold 
citizenship or not. “Sinology in America” 
also means to include any scholar (what- 
ever his country of origin) who publishes 
in American books and journals. 

My treatment will try to be a combi- 
nation of the historical (a horizontal 
approach) and ideological (a vertical 
approach which cuts across time-space 
dimensions). 

In the history of sinological research 
all over the world, there have been four 
great schools of Chinese studies outside 
China.” 

The first school was the International- 
ly—oriented Jesuits in the 1600’s, with 
such members as Matteo Ricci (1552— 
1610), Nicholas Trigault (1577—1628), 
Julius Aleni (1582—1649), Jean-Adam 
Schall von Bell (1591—1666), Michael 
Boym (1612—1659), Martini Martinii 
(1614—1661) and Ferdinard Verbiest 
(1625—1688). 

The second school was the modern 
role of Japanese in the 1900’s, with 


scholars like Toyohachi Fujata( BA EAA ` 


1869—1929), Kaikyoku Watanabe ( jr 3 
#§ JH 1872—1973), Wataru Yanai ( # AE 
1873—1926), Tetsuto Uno (a4 A b. 
1875), Miknosuke Ishida ( A EZE) b. 
1891), Hirosato Iwai (AFA b. 1891), 
and Kojiro Yoshikawa (ÆJI b. 
1904). 

The third was the French school at 
the turn of the twentieth century with 
great sinologists such as Stanilas Julien 


(1799—1873), Edouard Chavannes 
(1865—1918), Paul Pelliot (1878—1945),. 
Henri Maspero (1883—1945), Marcel 
Granet (1884—1940), and Paul Demiéville 
(b. 1894). 

The fourth is the present school of 
American sinology since approximately 
1958, which has reached an unprecedent- 
ed state of development in both the 
quality and quantity of its scholarly 
contributions. 

As we shall see, one of the main 
features of the melting-pot culture which 
is America, has been its ability to entice 
and assimilate scholars from other coun- 
tries, both Western and Eastern. American 
sinologists will be foreyer indebted to the 
numerous scholars from abroad who not 
only brought the great European. tradi- 
tions of sinology to the United States, but 
also those from the Far East who shared 
their long experience and special insights. 
In the twentieth century, this tendency 
has been particularly fortuitous in attract- 
ing vast numbers of Chinese scholars to 
pursue their various teaching and research 
projects on American soil. ` 

The development of Sinology in 
America may be roughly divided into four 
major blocs of time. The period from 
1830 to 1920 laid the foundations with 


the production of much language materi- 


al; the second period, 1920 to 1958, saw 
the expansion of serious sinological studies 
in every discipline; the period from 1958 
to 1973 may justly be referred to as the 
Golden Age of Sinological Studies in 
America. (The word ‘Golden’ is used 
advisedly, for at no time in the history of 
sinological studies has so much “‘gold” 
been forthcoming from funding founda- 
tions; the final period, 1973 to the pres- 
ent, shows a general retrenchment on all 
fronts because of the worldwide reces- 
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sion. 
I. 1830-19203 
Merchants 


Initially, the sole contact between 
China and America was a commercial 
relationship symbolized by the voyage in 
1784 of a cargo ship, the Empress of 
China, from New York to Canton. But 
these profit-seeking American merchants 
showed an almost complete indifference 
to the culture about them. “Indeed,” says 
Tyler Dennett, “the American trade at 
Canton was conducted for more than 
forty-five years before there was even one 


American citizen there who could read,’ 


write, understand or speak Chinese with 
any certainty.”* At the same time, the 
Chinese were not inclined to encourage 
these barbarians to study their language or 
culture and sought, on the contrary, to 
confine them to a small area at the 
romotest possible distance from the 
capital of the Empire. 


Missionaries 


. Chinese studies.among Americans was 
not to start until the arrival of mission- 
aries. Despite the frequently made assert- 
ion that much of the writings of mis- 
sionaties upon China has been sentimen- 
tal, superficial, or Propagandistic, we find 
that a large proportion of the important 
works has been produced by this group. 
And for this too, the cause is not obscure. 
The missionaries, whose objective was the 
winning of converts to their faith, had of 
necessity to deal with the Chinese in their 
own language, and sought for a deep know- 
ledge of the national psychology, history, 
and culture as prerequisite to bringing 


about a rapprochement. Sinology in 
Europe had’ first begun with the same 
motivation, from the operations of the 
Jesuit missionaries throughout the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. As a 
matter of fact, from the prodigious labors 
of these earlier missionaries, Europe had 
had a better acquaintance with Chinese 
civilization before the nineteenth century 
than it did during that century. In Liu 
Kwang-ching’s ( ait , 1921~ ) excel- 
lent book, Americans and -Chinese, after 
treating briefly of American traders and 
entrepreneurs, he goes on to say: 
` ‘American-Chinese -on, the 
cultural-intellectual plane present even — 
more complex problems than on the ` 
economic, Nothing in modern history is 
in greater need of analysis than the mis- 
sionary movement, in’ both its causes 
and its effects (two very different types 
of phenomena!). While traders and 
entrepreneurs were concerned with 
China primarily for profit, American 
missionaries were interested in the 
propagation of the Christian faith and 
auxiliary services in education, medi- 
cine, and philanthropy.® 
¿ In the nineteenth century, the English 
were the largest group of foreigners in 
China, and they were there for profits 
instead of converts. The East India Com- 
pany was dominant in this commercial 
intercourse until its monopoly was ended 
in 1834. It was due to the opposition of 
the company to missionary activities in 
China that the first Protestant missionary 
from England, Robert Morrison, came to 
Canton on an American ship and under 


relations 


American protection. In the encourage- 


ment of this first great English sinologue 
was the first American contribution to 
sinology. And in turn it was the encour- 
agement and inspiration of Morrison 
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which led to the sending of the first 
American missionaries, David Abeel 
(1804—1846) and Elijah C. Bridgman 
(1801—1861), who arrived at Canton in 
February, 1830. The latter was to become 
entitled to the honor of being the first 
American sinologue, as well. 


- Publications 


It was Bridgman who founded one of 
the most imposing accomplishments in 
the field of Chinese studies, The Chinese 
Repository, a journal which ran from 
1832 to 1852 and which may still be 
consulted with profit today. Inasmuch as 
this journal was the only specifically 
sinological journal in existence at the 
time,® its real importance as an American 
contribution to sinology lies in its being a 
scholarly outlet for the researches of all 
those westerners interested in the subject. 
' Beginning with the French-born P. S. 
Du Ponceau’s (1760—1844) books, A 
Dissertation on the Nature and Character 
of the Chinese System of Writing (1838) 
there was a long list of dictionaries,’ 
grammars, handbooks, and manuals on 
learning Chinese, encyclopedias of Sino- 
logical information, etc., almost all of 
which were very uneven in quality. One 
outstanding exception is S. Wells Williams’ 
(1812—1884) Middle Kingdom, first 
published in 1858, and still having the 
unusual distinction of being a standard 
reference work. This is the earliest com- 
prehensive scholarly account of China by 
America’s first great sinologist. The scope 
of this syntoptical survey is indicated by 
the subtitle: “A Survey of the Geography, 
Government, Literature, Social Life, Arts, 
and History of the Chinese Empire and its 
Inhabitants.” (The religions, commerce, 
and natural history of China were includ- 


ed in this survey, as well.) Incidentally, in 
his later years, Williams had the title of 
the First Professor of Chinese at Yale 
University (1876—1884), but it is not 
recorded that he had any students. 

During the 40’s, two societies were 
founded which had China as a field of 
interest, the American Oriental Society 
(AOS) (1842), and the China Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society (RAS) (1847). 
In 1843, the former began publishing its 
Journal of the American Oriental Society 
(VJAOS), a quarterly. The latter was almost 
entirely a British group, and we find only 
two American contributors to the six 
volumes of its Transactions published 
before the Society became defunct in 
1859. The American Oriental Society was 
to be concerned for the most part with 
other than sinological studies, but oc- 
casional articles on China did appear in its 
journal. 

The 1850’s saw the termination of 
The Chinese Repository and the com- 
mencement of the Journal of the North 
China Branch of Royal. Asiatic Society 
(JNCBRAS). The North China Branch was 
established at first as the “Shanghai Liter- 
ary and Scientific Society,” in 1857, and 
one volume of a journal was published by 
this group before it became affiliated with 
the RAS. JNCBRAS has appeared since 
1859, fulfilling with distinction the hope 
expressed by the editors-of the Reposito- 


-ry when they brought to a close publica- 


tion of that periodical: “ . . . the hope 
that the threads will be taken up by other 
and abler hands, and the subjects carried 
out to their full proportions.’* 

The period after 1860 saw the estab- 
lishment of several more periodicals,’ but 


. only The Chinese Recorder and Mission- 


ary Journal continued a long circulation 
and often treated sinological subjects. 
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The most notable American. work of 
the 60’s was the Social Life of the Chinese 
by Justus Doolittle (1824—1880) which 
containsd three good chapters on the 
subject of the system of competitive 
literary examinations. 

The’ 1880’s saw the founding of the 
Peking Oriental Society (1885). This 
organization was established by a group of 
students interested in things Chinese. 
They wished to imitate the same sort of 
program as was being carried on in Shang- 
hai by the North China Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. During the period 
of its existence (until 1898) this group 
published a number of interesting papers. 

But the vast number of publications 
during these early decades of American 
traveller’s were impressions (including 
Tibet and Mongolia), personal reminis- 
cences, missionary accounts, and diplo- 
matic histories. Occasionally, one finds 
valuable translations and treatises on 
Chinese history, philosophies, religions, 
proverbs, and one of the most imaginative 
literary hoaxes of the time, the Memoirs 
of Li Hung Chang, “edited” by William F. 
Mannix (fl. 1907), with an introduction 
by the Hon. John W. Foster, sometime 
Secretary of State (1892—1983).!° This 
appeared in 1913, and despite some 
doubts, was accepted as genuine until the 
discovery of certain errors of fact, which 
led to the revelation that the entire book 
was a work of fiction and a fraud. 

Mannix’s work is not arm altogether iso- 
lated example, for there is along imposter- 
tradition in the English-speaking world. 
Notable.examples from eighteenth-century 
England are Thomas Chatterton’s medieval 
forgeries and George Pslamanzar famous 
Formosan memoirs.'! A related phenome- 
non is what goes under the name of “‘mi- 
rage” studies in Comparative Literature 


circles; namely, when a writer of one coun- 
try deliberately or indeliberately describes 
the characteristics of another country in 
romanticized way or under false images. 
The “exotic Orient,” and particularly Chi- 
na, has been frequently a victim of such . 
fabrications, sometimes flattering but of- ` 
ten uncomplimentary and evenoffensive.!? 
Works concerned directly with Chi- 
nese literature were quite rare. For in- 
stance, a few works that can be mention- 
ed—more because of he meager showing of 
Americans in the field of Chinese litera- 
ture, than because of their intrinsic 
value—are: James Ware’s (1901— JA 
Peep into a Chinaman’s Library: Being a 
Popular View of Chinese Literature 
(1896), and I. T. Headland’s (1859— 
) Chinese Mother Goose Rhymes 
(1900). The former book divided its 
survey into categories such as the Four 
Books, the Five Classics, dramatic works, 
works on astronomy and geography, and 
so forth. Much more substantial were the 
scholarly ‘monographs of the great 
German-born genius, Berthold Laufer 
(1874—1934), who arrived in the United 
States in 1898, Among the vast number of 
subjects he treated with enormous erudi- 
tion were: the origins of Chinese writing, 
the poetry of Li T’ai-po, etc. He was by 
far the greatest of the American sino- 
logues of this period. 


Summary 


By way of summary of this period, we 
may say that American sinology was large- 
ly the product of the spare-time research: 
of residents in China. There was no center | 
of sinological studies in the United States, 
no line of masters and pupils in the 
American universities such as existed in 
France. Also to be noted is the fact that . 
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the great majority of American scholars 
were of the missionary group. With the 
exception of the outstanding studies of a 
few scholars, the total production was not 
very remarkable, either in quantity or 
quality. Fields in which there was little or 
no showing included such vast and im- 
portant areas as art, literature, music, 
philosophy, law, biography. The study of 
- history was often superficial, and at its 
best concentrated on small topics: Chinese 
government was described (notably by 
Williams) in some detail, but no really 
satisfactory study was made of this sub- 
` ject. Religion was of much interest to the 
missionaries, and yet little research of 
much importance was done on this sub- 
ject, and the best book was written by a 
scholar (Samuel Johnson) in America who 
did not read Chinese. Americans cna. 
scarcely be chided for their lack of ac- 
complishment in archeology, as that 
science was hardly established anywhere 
in the Far East, but there is room for 
complaint about literature, in which 
American students hardly interested 
themselves at all. This is somewhat sur- 
prising, in view of their respectable 
achievements in the production of lan- 
guage manuals and dictionaries.’* 


II. 1920—1958" 
Slow Development 


If the first period may be called the 
- phase for simply clearing the ground and 
establishing a modest foundation, this 
second period was the time for building a 
solid structure and consolidating im- 
portant achievements. These achievements 
continued along. the lines of earlier sino- 
logists and their publications, but a better 
continuity was achieved by efforts to 


organize themselves into learned societies 
or around academic institutions with 
adequate library facilities. In other words, 
China Studies became academically more 
professional. But the change was slow in 
coming. 

Kenneth Scott Latourrette (1884— ); 
the distinguished American scholar of 
Chinese History at Yale University, de- 
scribed the state of affairs as follows: “In 
the United States in the year of the’ 
outbreak of World War I, ... Far Eastern 
studies were still in their infancy .... 
Americans were lamentably ignorant of 
the Far East, its peoples and cultures. No 
high school texts gave the region more 
than passing mention. In only a few col- 
leges and universities were there courses 
devoted to the region, and general courses 
on history and international relations paid 
it but passing attention.'* 


Military Interest 


Interest gradually picked up, however, 
and was accelerated by the outbreak of 
World War II when China was America’s 
staunch ally. But Americans became 
suspicious and defensive when the 
Communists gained control of the main- 
land and traumatically fearful during the 
Korean War. In any case, there was a 
demand for experts-on-the-spot and the 
U.S. government urged outstanding insti- 
tutions of higher learning to train person- 
nel in language, cultural, and practical 
skills of all kinds. Yale University’s lan- 
guage program became particularly 
famous at this time. Many of the military 
and their advisors in the China field 
acquired fundamental and important skills 
in Chinese which had once been the 
prerogative of the missionaries. They 
followed these up more professionally at 


PCa 
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the end of the Second World War by 
taking advantage of the financial hélp 
given through the G.I. Bill of Rights to 


pursue academic degrees in all sinological — 


fields. 
University Interest 


The contribution of the universities 
has been enormous. By 1948, there were 
almost 100 universities and colleges which 
gave or had given during the previous 10 
years one or more courses related to the 
Far East or the Pacific area; there were 
almost another 100 secondary centers of 
learning with specifically Chinese studies 
in their program; and there were over a 
dozen major or primary centers of Chi- 
nese studies; that is, places giving advanc- 
ed instruction in one or more Far Eastern 
languages as well as in several other fields 
such as history, government, geography, 
religion, art, etc., and granting advanced 
degrees. *° 

The ‘‘Big Fourteen” universities which 
developed their Chinese studies were 
(arranged in the order of the .program’s 
establishment): l 

1) Yale (1873—): 

2) Harvard (1879—) 

3) California, Berkeley (1896—) 

4) Columbia (1901—-) 

5) Cornell (1918—) 

6) Hawaii (1920—) 

7) Washington, Seattle (1920—) 

8) Princeton (1926—) 

9) Claremont, The Associated Col- 
leges of (Pomona, Scripps, Clare- 
mont Graduate School and Clare- 
mont College for Men, Claremont, 
California) (1935—) 

. 10) Chicago (1936—) 
11) Pennsylvania (1938—) 
12) Stanford (1944—) 


13) Wisconsin (1948—) 
14) Michigan (1948~) 

Naturally, these studies had modest 
beginning—a course on Chinese language 
or a series of lectures on Asian history— 
but it wasn’t long before they had de- 
veloped into full-fledged programs. Two 
institutions may be singled out for special 
comment, one early-comer and one late- 
comer to the field. The University of 
Hawaii is a good example of how its 
special geographical location and mixed 
culture (it choose American statehood 
only in 1959) made it a natural point 
from which to bridge the gap between 
Eastern and Western cultures. In 1920, 
Wang Tien-mu ( ERX fl. 1922) started 
Chinese studies in language and history as 
well as in literature. He was succeeded by 
Lee Shao-chang ( $% ,1891— ? )in 
1922, who started the Department of 
Oriental Studies which, by 1935, had 
been expanded into the Institute of 
Oriental Studies and which still offers 
numerous courses in Asian studies and 
serves as a research center as well. 
Stanford University started its program 
near the end of the Second World War (in 
1944) and its most outstanding contribu- 
tion has been its “Hoover Institution on. 
War, Revolution, and Peace,” (actually 
begun as early as 1919). Its purpose was 
to do research on China and Japan at the 
request of the U.S. Army. It has since 
become a center of academic excellence, 
where it has collected over 100,000 
volumes in Chinese on modern China 
research, making it the best in the U.S. for 
the post World War II period. The collec- 
tion includes books, journals, newspapers, 
maps, posters, microfilms, etc. 

In 1956, asurvey was conducted by the 
China Institute in America, giving a picture 
of Chinese studies in America at the univer- 
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sity level as follows: Out of 700 American 
universities and colleges surveyed, roughly 
30% (or 219) were offering some kind of 
course(s) concerning China. Out of these 
219 institutions, about 5% (or 30) were 
firmly commited to Chinese studies by 
offering more than five courses on China. 
The survey also indicated that 480 sinolo- 
gists were engaged in the teaching of 
Chinese to 17,000 students during the 
year 1956. ` 


Americansan-China 


Related to this section on academic in- 
stitutions was the phenomenon. of encour- 
aging American scholars to put themselves 
into an authentic oriental milieu in order to 
assimilate more readily the life of China. Es- 
tablishing a program at the University of 
. Hawaii was a step in the right direction. 
Another giant step was taken when William 
. B. Pettus (fl. 1935) set up a College for Chi- 
nese Studies in Peking. This college was de- 
` signed to give foreigners an introductory 
* training in the Chinese language, written 


and spoken, as well as improved methods of. 


research on Chinese culture. By 1935, it was 
considered the largest and most important 
center of itskindin China. It also established 
links with America, chiefly in California, 
for the purpose of increasing in the United 
States a scholarly knowledge of China. 

Following such successful measures, 
other colleges with Chinese affiliates were 
set up around this time to conduct an ex- 
change of ‘students as well as to maintain a 
strong interestin ChinaamongtheAmerican 
student-body, such as (arranged alphabet- 
ically): 

Columbia-in-China 

Cornell-in-China Club 

Harvard-Yenching 

Missouri-Y enching Foundation 


Oberlin-in-Shansi 
- Princeton-Yenching 

Smith-Guiling 

Syracuse-in-China 

‘Wellesley-Yenching 

Yale-in-China 

The establishment of these Colleges- 
with-Chinese-Affiliates came to an 
abrupt halt after the Communist take- 
over in 1949. Many of them ceased to 
exist altogether while a few managed to 
re-direct their activities to other campuses 
or through other channels. But the 
movement of scholars continued—this 
time in reverse—for hundreds of Chinese 
scholars who.-had-to abandon their main- 
land homes in. 1949 were drawn to the 
shores of America. Their presence made ` 
itself felt in many ways not least of all in. 
strengthening programs of Chinese studies, 


Chinese-in-America 


These were not the first groups of 
Chinese scholars to come to America, of 
course. As Liu Kwang-ching has pointed 
out, already in 1872, there had. arrived in 
the United States, 

a group of 30 Chinese students, the first 
of more than 20,000 who came to the 
United States for education between 
1872 and 1948, many of them destined, 

in their later lives, to play an important 
part in China’s development. . . . Before 
1901, only 57 students of Chinese’ 
citizenship had entered American col- 
leges and universities; the figure rose 
sharply thereafter. In the twenty years 
between 1901 and 1920, 2,406 students 
entered such institutions, and from 
1921 to 1940, 5,474 Chineseenrolled.... 
And after 1909, when the United States 
returned $12,000,000 of China’s Boxer 
indemnity payments—to be followed by 
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further remission after 1924—a regular 
system was established for organizing 
and inancing the education of Chinese 
in America. . . . The America-trained 
students’ greatest contribution to China 
was probably in the field of education. 
As scientists, teachers, scholars, and ac- 
ademic administrators, they exerted a 
fundamental influence beyond their 
immediate services to government and 
industry. By the 1930’s, the America- 
returaed scholars dominated Chinese 
college teaching.!7 


At first glance, this information might 
seem extraneous to the topic of this 
paper; but I should like to remind the 
reader that my topic was not “American 
Sinologists,” but ‘‘Sinologists in Amer- 
ica.” Whether these scholars remained in 
America or not, their contribution to a 
deeper understanding of China has been 
inestimable, and their names are well- 
known among educated Chinese every- 
where. When Chinese scholars elected to 
stay in America, China’s “brain drain” 
was indeed America’s gain, but China was 
not entirely a loser for, in most cases, 
China gained in bringing-increased under- 
standing to. Americans about her culture. 
In addition, from the 1930’s on, the 
academic training received by many 
Chinese in America who returned to 
China, was responsible for shaping much 
of the ecucational and scientific personnel 
for China’s modernization and industriali- 
zation. The acceptance of many American 
ideas in China, naturally makes many 
Americans feel a greater affinity for 
China, besides the attraction they feel for 
a country whose cultural roots go much 
deeper than its own. The insatiable pio- 
neer spirt that enabled the United States to 
pull up its roots from the “Old World” of 
Europe, has driven Americans so far West 


` 


that they are increasingly facing up to 
their responsibilities with the so-called 
“Far East.” 

One of the most famous examples of 
how East and West met in the personality 
of a remarkable man is the educational 
history of that controversial twentieth- 
century figure, Dr. Hu Shih. Professor Liu 
summarizes his achievement as follows: 

It was while he was a student in the 
United States that the late Dr. Hu Shih 
(B.A. Cornell, 1915; Ph.D. Columbia, 
1917) first conceived the idea of sub- 
stituting the vernacular for classical 
Chinese. Hu’s articles, published in the 
Hsin Ch’ing-nien(New Youth) magazine 
in Peking in 1917, initiated a literary 
revolution. In subsequent years, as a 
professor at National Peking University, 
he inspired new inquiry into China’s 
heritage through criticism of hitherto 
unquestioned texts. Hu also wrote 
prolifically on Henrik Ibsen, Thomas 
Huxley, and John Dewey. He urged 
Chinese youth to develop their full 
capacities as individuals and to question 
authority; he helped to popularize the 
scientific method and the pragmatic 
approach ‘to China’s problems. His 
writings were widely available (some of 
them being reprinted in middle-school 
textbooks) and had great influence on 
an entire generation.'® 


Learned Societies 


Closely linked to the universities were 
the many associations organized to 
promote Chinese Studies. Among the 
earliest during this period wasthe CHINA 
INSTITUTE OF AMERICA (founded in 
1926). It tried to maintain an information 
service on education and culture, to 
promote exchange of students and 
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professors, to organize conferences and 
lectures, and to publish surveys of Chinese 
studies in American universities and col- 
leges through its China Institute Bulletin. 

Undoubtedly, the most important of 
all the American learned societies con- 
cerned with China was the FAR EAST- 
ERN ASSOCIATION (founded in 1928), 
which gave rise to the prestigious AS- 
SOCIATION FOR ASIAN STUDIES 
(AAS, founded in 1948). The AAS was 
established by the “Committee on Far 
Eastern Studies of the AMERICAN 
COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 
“(ACLS was established in 1919 “to 
coordinate and advance humanistic 
sciences in America and to represent 
United States scholarship in international 
organizations”). Its purpose was to be an 
active, scholarly, non-political and non- 
profit association of those interested in 
the Far East. It operates through its many 
committees such as those on Comparative 
East Asian Literatures, Library and 
Documentation, Ming Biography History 
Project, Literature and Arts, Translation 
Project, etc. In 1954, the AAS became a 
formal member of the AMERICAN 
COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 
(ACLS). Forty attended the Chinese 
studies meeting in 1928; about 200 in 
1948; attendance approached 1,000 by the 
late 50’s. Membership in the AAS was 605 
in 1949, around the2,000 mark by the 
end of the 50’s, and topped 6,000 in 1973. 

The ACLS founded a “Committee. on 
the Promotion of Chinese Studies” in 
1928; its aim was to promote the study of 
things Chinese and the development of 
personnel, implementation, facilities for 
sinologists, especially by way of helping 
universities, museums, libraries, and 
publications in the scientific study of 
China. i 
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Funding Foundations 


Private agencies such as the Rockerfel- 
ler Foundation’? made substantial 
contributions to the work and successful 
operation of the various associations; 
consequently advances were made pos- 
sible that might otherwise have taken 
decades. Earl H. Pritchard, a former pres- 
ident of ‘the AAS, summarized the foun- 
dation-supported activities of the ACLS 
in the 1930’s as follows: 

(a) Encouraging promising young men to go . 
into Asian Studies and providing them 
with study and research fellowships and 
aids out of general ACLS funds. The 
Rockefeller Foundation also made fel- 
lowship grantsand searched out likely 
candidates. These training grants initial- 
ly involved most language training 
abroad, but American centers soon were 
able to provide the basic training which 
was followed by a year or more of study 
in China, Japan, or India. 

Finding jobs for trained Americans. This 
involved locating institutions that were 
willing to start such esoteric subjects, 
selling the scholar to them, and getting 
them in contact with Dr. Stevens of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. The Founda- 
tion policy, generally speaking, was to 
support the scholar at a decreasing rate 
for several years, after which the institu- 
tion was pledged to assume responsibili- 
ty for the post thus established. Li- 
brary funds generally accompanied such 
grants. It was also necessary to convince 
some institutions that they should use 
trained Americans rather than foreigners. 
Promoting and supporting basic research 
projects for their own sake and to 
provide work and experience for people 
who had been trained. Two major 
projects of this sort were Eminent Chinese 


(b) 


wer 


(c 
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of the Ching Period conducted at the 
Library of Congress under the direction 
of Dr. Hummel, and the translation of 
the Chien Han-shu by Homer H. Dubs 
(with Carnegie support). 

(d) The publication of a monographs series, 
bibliographies, etc. 

(e) Organization of Summer Seminars aim- 
ed at teachers of history and the social 
sciences from 1932 onwards. These 
soon developed with IPR and foundation 
support into Summer Institutes provid- 
ing intensive training in Chinese and 
Japanese, The one at Michigan, beginn- 
ing in 1938, where George A. Kennedy 
directed Chinese and Joseph K. Ya- 
magiwa Japanese language work, was 
specially notable. 

(£) Providing information, publicity, and 
zeneral needling.” 


Publications 


In the above section, we have treated 
at some length the contributions of uni- 
versities and associations to the develop- 
ment of Chinese Studies. From these in- 
stitutions, issued thousands of journal 
articles, monographs, theses, and book- 
length publications. For some interesting 
statistics on the quantity of these scholar- 
ly productions, the reader is invited to 
peruse tables A, B, C, D at the end of this 
article. The China Quarterly ran for about 
six years (1935—1941). It was published 
by THE CHINA SOCIETY OF AMER- 
ICA, established by Dr. V. K. Wellington 
Koo ( BR#é5 ) who was then a student at 


Columbia, to promote and perpeturate a - 


friendly alliance between the peoples of 
the U.S. and China. Later, his distinguish- 
ed diplomatic career included posts as 
ambassador to France and the U.S. 
Among the more outstanding journals 


are the various publications of the FAR 
EASTERN ASSOCIATION FOR ASIAN 
STUDIES, especially the Far Eastern 
Quarterly (began in November, 1941), 
which changed its name to the Journal of 
Asian Studies(JAS) in 1956. These jour- 
nals included scholarly articles, book 
reviews, book notes, and important bibli- 
ographies to help keep scholars up-to-date 
in their field. The circulation of the 
Quarterly was under 500 during its first 
year, but rose to over 1,100 copies by 
1949. By the 60’s, under its new title, it 
had gone well over 4,000 copies. The AAS 
also publishes monographs, occasional 
papers, reference series, a Directory of 
AAS members, and an Asian Studies 
Newsletter every two months (beginning 
in 1954) which announces national and 
international conferences, fellowships and 
grants information, job opportunities 
home and abroad, exhibits, etc. 

Many universities publish journals 
which often reflect their oriental interests, 
but few can compare with the Harvard 


Journal of Asiatic Studies (began in 1936) - 


for top quality performance. Harvard also 
published its Yenching Journal of Chinese 
Studies (1927—1951) mostly from Pek- 
ing, its Harvard-Yenching monograph 
series, and most impressive of all, its series 
of important concordances and indexes in 
the Harvard-Yenching Institute Sinologi- 
cal Index Series. This series was compiled 
under the general editorship of William 
Hung ( 2:# 1893—  ) in 69 volumes 
(Peking: Yenching University, 1931— 
1947) and reprinted in Taipei from 
1965—1969 by the Chinese Materials and 
Research Aids, Inc., for the AAS. 


Librariės 


Fortunately, the United States has 
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been able to provide some great public 
and private libraries as well as museums to 
house the vast collections of materials 
that have accumulated. Notable among 
the libraries are the immense Asiatic col- 
lection of the Division of Orientalia of the 
Library of Congress in Washington, D.C., 
established in 1928; the Chinese- 
Japanese Library of the Harvard-Yench- 
ing Institute at Harvard University; the 
- East Asiatic Collection at Columbia Uni- 
versity; the Far Eastern Library of the 
Oriental Institute at the University of 
Chicago; the Gest Oriental Library in 
Princeton, New Jersey; the University of 
California Library at Berkeley; the Wason 
Collection on China at Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York; and the fine collection 
on Chinese Literature and belles letteres 
at the University of Michigan. Among 
other important libraries should be 
mentioned those of the University of 
Washington, Claremont Colleges Oriental 
Library, Duke University, University of 
Colorado, Yale University, New York 
Public Library, University of Pennsylvania, 
and Stanford University, famous for its 
Hoover Institute collection. 


Museums 


The great museum collections are still 
those of such centers as the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, the Field Museum 
in Chicago, the Metropolitan Museum of 


New York, and the Freer Gallery in- 


Washington. Other important museums 
include the Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas 
City, Missouri; the University Museum, 
Philadelphia; the Art Institute, Chicago; 
The Fogg Art Museum in Cambridge, 
massachusetts;the Cleveland Art Museum; 
the Toledo Art Museum; the Detroit 
Institute of Arts; the Philadelphia 


Museum of Art; the Minneapolis Art 
Institute; the Seattle Art Museum;. the 
Portland Art Museum; the Museum of 
Historic Art, Princeton; and the small but 
exquisite Brundage collection in San 
Francisco’s Museum of Fine Arts. 


Translations 


A topic which is far too vast for 
adequate treatment in this brief sketch is 
the important work of translation. Natur- 
ally, from the very beginning of sinologi- 
cal contacts, translation has played an 
enormous role in trans-cultural com- 
munication and understanding.?? By the 
mid-fifties, translation work had become a 
major enterprise in both China and the 
United States, Taiwan has its National 
Institute of Compilation and Translation 
and many universities offer courses in 
translation. Hong Kong University and the 
Chinese University of Hong Kong both 
have extensive translation programs. The 
latter also has its autonomous Centre for 
Translation Projects, which issues the 
prestigious journal, Renditions: A Chi- 
nese-English. Translation Magazine. In 
1957, the United States inaugurated its 
United States Joint Publication Service. It 
It is meant to supply government agencies 
with translations of unclassified foreign 
documents, scholarly works, research 
works and éther selective material not 
available in English. Since June 30, 1968, 
it has issued approximately 2,500,000 
pages of translations, much of which is in 
Chinese. 


HI. 1958—1973 
Transition 


_A paragraph from an article by. Denis ` 


<a. 
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Twitchett, written in 1964, provides an 
apt transition to this section: 
Why we should legitimately feel some 
self-satisfaction when we look at the 
worx of our predecessors is just this: the 
immense technical advances which our 
profession has made, in adopting the 
methods of up-to-date Western scholar- 
ship rather than taking over a pale 
reflection of Ch’ing learning, in the far 
higher standards of linguistic precision 
and bibliographical knowledge, and 
most of all in the growth of a strong 
corporate sense in our field of study. 
When we think of our predecessors of 
forty years ago, mostly working alone, 
starved of funds, deprived of adequate 
libreries, ignorant—through lack of 
communication—of work in progress 
elsewhere and of the work of our Far 
Eastern contemporaries, and bundled 
away by the academic world in some 
dusty corner along with Egyptology and 
Sumerian Studies, we may legitimately 
rejoice that we live in more fortunate 
times, rather than sneer at their fumbl- 
ings.” 


National Defense Education Act 


The year 1958 is chosen forthe dividing 
date between these two sections because 
that was- the propitious year in which the 
United States Congress passed the 
“National Defense Education Act” 
(NDEA). This act helped to finance and 
encourage the teaching of Chinese (and 
other) languages in America. Thirteen 
leading universities were requested to 
establish “Language and Area Centers.” 
By “Area” or regional studies was meant 
the taking of an entire geographical area 
like China (the language and culture in all 
its aspects) rather than concentrate on a 


particular discipline (e.g., philosophy). 
The universities involved were: Arizona, 
Chicago, Columbia, Harvard, Hawaii, Iowa 
State, Texas, Michigan, Pittsburg, South- 
ern California, Stanford, and Washington 
(at Seattle). Chinese studies flourished as 
they had never done before. Furthermore, 
the U.S. government began extensive 
exchange programs, such as those estab- 
lished by the Fulbright-Hays (1961) 
Act. This Act provided numerous op- 
portunities for American sinologists to go 
to Asia, and, of course, similar opportuni- 
ties for Asian scholars to come to the U.S. 


Harvard-Yenching Institute 


In the above section, mention has 
already been made of the American col- 
leges which had affiliate institutions in 
China. After the Communist, take-over in 
1949, however, most of their activities 
came to a standstill or ceased to exist. 
Some were able to re-direct their activi- 
ties in other campuses or through other 
channels; for example, Harvard-Yenching 
Institute, established in 1928 (a Chinese 
studies program had already begun in 
1879), was instrumental in making Har- 
vard University the leading institution for 
overall coverage of things sinological in- 
the U.S. It still plays a very important role 
today in Harvard, though the sister sec- 
tion in Yenching, Peking, no longer is 
operating. Its library collection, in 1974, 
housed 489,190 publications on China in 
all languages (including Chinese and 
Japanese). 


Inter-University Program 
Another outreach of American in- 


terest in learning about China was the 
establishment by Stanford, in 1962, of a 
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center of Chinese studies for American 
students at different educational institu- 
tions in Taiwan. This later developed into 
the - “Inter-University Program for Chi- 
nese Language Studies” administered by 
Stanford in cooperation with other 
American universities. Based on a similar 
program established “earlier in 1956 
(“Inter-University Field Training in Chi- 
ness Language”), this program helped 
intermediate or advanced students of Chi- 
nese brush up on their language skills and 
gave them opportunities to consult éx- 
perts in their fields of interest, attend 
university lectures, etc. The program is 
still in operation on the campus of Na- 
tional Taiwan University. A report written 
in October, 1976, records that in the Fall 
term of that year, the Center had enrolled 
its largest number of students in its his- 
tory. In addition to the 43 regular stu- 
dents representing 25 universities in North 
America and Britain, there were 19 
advanced special students continuing their 


study as recent “alumni” of the program.. 


Regular students normally have four 
hours of classroom work daily and study 
for a period of either 9 or 12 months 
before returning to their home schools. 


The Chinese University of Hong Kong also | 


has affiliations with Yale University, the 
University of California, etc. 


Universities Service Centre 


Another locus for Chinese scholars in 
Hong Kong is the Universities Service 
Centre, established in 1963. It exists to 
facilitate research (with special attention 
to contemporary Chinese studies). The 
Centre helps scholars gain prompt and 
effective access to materials—including 
publications from the mainland and Hong 
Kong library collections. It provides 


modest physical facilities for their re- 
search, assists them in establishing useful 
contacts, and gives them an opportunity 
to learn from one another. There are close 
working ties with the Union Research 
Institute, the principal local repository of 
materials on China. The costs are being 
carried by foundation grants.** 

Both centers in Taiwan and Hong 
Kong fall under the topic of this paper 
since they are primarily concerned with 
providing temporary training areas from 
which American and other nationalities 
may return to their home countries better 
prepared for teaching and research. 


Foundations 


Private foundations continued to pour 
money into China studies during this 
period: Carnegie, Rockerfeller, and Ford 
were particularly generous, the Ford 
Foundation giving more than $US20,000, 
000 between 1955-1967, usually through 
universities to build up Chinese studies 
through research, publication, language 
training, conferences, travel, and specialist 
training to fill teaching positions and 
government posts; in short, to help 
provide the overall preparation of a new 
generation of scholars. 


Institutionalization 
By strengthening already existing 


works and expanding them as well as 
encouraging new initiatives, the aid from 


_ both the public and private sectors made 


the move towards greater institutionaliza- 
tion a strong characteristic of this third 
period of sinological development. The 
burden of the labor no longer rested so 
heavily on the shoulders of individual 
sinologues, but was distributed more 
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broadly through university-based teams of 
scholars. They were provided often with 
generous subsidies for their personal 
research and long-range projects. 


Disciplinization 


Another practice which has become 
very common in the U.S. is to confer 


advanced degrees not on scholars directly . 


engaged in Chinese studies, but on those 
who have completed graduate training in 
one of the disciplines (e.g., history) with 
China as their area of specialization. This 
phenomenon, which may be described as 
the “‘disziplinization” of Chinese studies, 
has also become part of the institution- 
alization process. This new generation of 
sinologues is appreciably different from 
their older counterparts who usually 


spoke Chinese fluently and had lived in ` 


China for many years. They are some- 
times only begrudingly accepted into the 
traditional sinological “old China hand” 
club. 


Library Associations 


Already established associations con- 
tinued to thrive and new ones came into 
being: for instance, THE COMMITTEE 
OF AMERICAN LIBRARY RESOURCES 
FOR THE FAR EAST (established in 
1958), which changed its name in 1967 to 
COMMITTEE ON EAST ASIAN Ll- 
BRARIES. It tries to bring about some 
coordination and bibliographical control, 
largely through its responsible editing of 
the annual Bibliography of Asian Studies, 
the 1973 edition of which contains over 
400 pages of entries. (See Table D in 
Appendix I for an indication of its scope.) 

The Ford Foundation gave US$750, 
000 to the NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON 


U.S.-CHINA RELATIONS (established 
in 1966) and THE ASSOCIATION OF 
RESEARCH LIBRARIES originally esta- 
blished in 1932 to develop national 
library resources on contemporary Chi- 
nese materials and to spread public 
awareness of the new knowledge about 
China. Part of the grant was also aimed at 
increased research collaboration with 
foreign and Chinese experts and to 
disseminate their published studies. 

The ASSOCIATION OF RESEARCH 
LIBRARIES set up a “China Material 
Development Center” in Washington, D. 
C., which was later called the “Center for 
Chinese Research Material’? (CCRM, 
established in 1967). It tried through its 
newsletter to provide universities with a 
kind of tool for international biblio- 
graphical control on contemporary Chi- 
nese books and other research tools by 
cooperating with the Library of Congress 
and other scholarly organizations. The 
CCRM should be distinguished from the 
“Chinese Materials Center, Inc.” (CMCD), 
which is run by Dr. Robert L. Irick and 
has an extensive reprint. service of many 
varieties of Chinese materials. It publishes 
a tabloid-size newspaper of eight pages 
(“Publishing and Research Semimonthly’’) 
and has offices in San Francisco and 
Taipei. 


Research and Publication 


A very useful bi-annual publication 
appeared in the Fall of 1971 which helps 
keep scholars up to date on all things 
sinological: the Asian Studies Professional 
Review. It contains detailed information 
about important American sinologists and 
their committee work (See Appendix, 
Table E), conferences, seminars, symposi- 
ums, academic programs, special reports, 
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current bibliographical information, 
professional activities, area news (China, 
Japan, Korea, Southeast Asia, South Asia), 
teaching aids, ‘‘personals,” and doctoral 
dissertations completed or in progress 
(See Table C in Appendix I for an indica- 
tion of its scope). 

In addition to individual and universi- 
ty efforts to provide sinological hand- 
books, research aids, biographical diction- 
aries, specialized bibliographies, and re- 
ference books of all types, the founda- 
tions funded enormous research projects. 
Some outstanding examples are: Colum- 
bia University Press’s 4-volume Biograph- 
ical Dictionary of Republican China 
published between 1967-1970 and edited 


by Howard L. Boorman, former American - 


Consular at Peking and Hong Kong. 
Another monumental bibliography is G. 
William Skinner’s 3-volume Modern 
Chinese Society: An Analytical Bibliogra- 
phy (Palo Alto, Calif.: Stanford Universi- 
ty Press, 1973). Skinner’s ‘‘modern,” 
dates from 1644 and there is one volume 
each devoted to English, Chinese, and 
Japanese sources. There is also Carrington 
L. Goodrich and Chaoying Fang’s two- 
volume edition of the Dictionary of Ming 
Biography (1976), a project of the AAS 
which involved eighty international 
sinologists, doing for the Ming Dynasty 
what Arthur Hummel and his associates 
did a generation ago for the Ch’ing in the 
2—volume Eminent Chinese of the Ch’ing 
Period. Along this line, the Chinese Uni- 
versity of Hong Kong has recently made a 
pre-publication announcement of its plan 
to publish a Sung Dynasty bibliography 
which is another example of international 
collaberation. 

Finally, an important technological 
advance has had enormous repercussions 
in the field of sinology; namely, the 


process of photo-reproduction in micro- 
forms or fascimile reprints of hundreds of 
rare books and manuscripts formerly out 
of reach of all but the most fortunate and 
most traveled inquirer. 


IV. 1973— 
Funding and Development Conference 


The year 1973 serves as an appropri- 
ate date to take stock of the earlier 
achievements and deficiencies in Ameri- 
can sinology. It was in this year that the 
AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED 
SOCIETIES and the SOCIAL SCIENCE 
RESEARCH COUNCIL co-sponsored a 
“Conference on Priorities for Funding and 
Development of Chinese Studies.” This 
Conference of experts was held on 
November 8—9 and over 25 representa- 
tives of the entire academic world of the 
China studies community in the U.S. took 
part. It was the first of its kind and tried 
to assess broad issues as well as direct 
working committees toward, the achieve- 
ment of coordinating objectives. This 
meeting certainly constituted a major 
turning point in American sinological 
studies, especially in the changing context 
of U.S.-China relations brought about by 
the famous Nixon visit to Peking in March 
of 1972. What follows is a summary of 
some of the main points of the Con- 
ference. 


General Issues 


Although no one at the Conference 
expected to achieve consensus on every 
issue, there was an opportunity to have a 
fruitful exchange of ideas and talk out 
broad issues of foundation and govern- 
ment policy, of organizational needs, of 
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development strategies, and even of broad 
social issues. Furthermore, the achieve- 
ments, short-comings, and prospects of 
China studies were considered from a 
variety of points of view. 


Nationalization 


One of the main rubrics under which 
the Conference addressed itself to the 
issues was: nationalization; that is, the 
concept: of Chinese Studies constituting a 
coordinated system of national enterprise, 
to be looked at holistically in terms of 
functions, levels, and constitutuencies. 
Several subtopics were discussed related 


- to this concept: 1) field overhead facilities; 


4 


2) language training needs; 3) mainte- 
nance of library resources; 4) competence 
in professional schools; 5) major sinologi- 
cal centers; 6) outreach to broader 
audiences; 7) breakdown of barriers. 


Field Overhead Facilities 


1) The “field overhead facilities” 
refers simply to three centers where much 
sinological activity is taking place; name- 
ly, the Inter-university Program for Chi- 
nese Language Studies in Taipei (IUP), the 
Universities Service Centre in Hong Kong 
(USC), and the Center for Chinese 
Research Materials in Washington, D. C. 
(CCRM). The Conference members gave 
strong support and endorsement to the 
necessity to continue and strengthen these 
centers despite the financial strains under 
which they are operating. 


Language Training Needs 
2) The “language training needs” 


referred to the necessity of not only 
placing more emphasis on developing and 


improving methods, materials and facili- 
ties, but also insisting on a greater com- 
mand of Chinese, Japanese, and other 
language skills for students as well as 
faculty. The IUP has provided the advanc- 
ed language training by more than 50% of 
U.S. doctorates in Chinese studies during 
the more than ten years of its life and, in 
the words of the Conference report, 
has done much to engender common 
standards for basic language training 
through its national competitive ex- 
aminations, and by giving its almost 400 
graduates over the last dozen years some 
vision of what genuine language com- 
petence really means. The dissatisfac- 
tion with basic language training and 
with too little opportunity for inter- 
mediate and advanced training, and with 
lack of language maintenance facilities 
for the working scholars in the field are 
thus, like revolution ,the by-product of 
rising, expectations. The knowledge that 
scholars must possess their own lan- 
guage skills and not borrow those of 
professional assistants in order to work 
in China has added the element of 
urgency (7-8), 


Maintenance of Library Resources 


3) Library resources was one of the 
most critical topics discussed at the 
Conference. The financial burden of 
maintaining a major research library, the 
necessity of a national coordinated 
purchasing policy, the lack of a centraliz- 
ed and adequate processing and cataloging 
service, the unnecessary re-duplication of 
resources by individual libraries whch 
could avail themselves of more inter-libr- 
ary loan cooperation, etc. were all topics 
under discussion. 

The great expense—several hundred 
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thousand dollars per year at present cost 
levels—of maintaining a major research 
library for East Asian studies makes it 
impossible for more than a few universi- 
ties to possess and maintain (much less 
to create from small beginnings) such a 
facility. Where major library facilities 
exist and can be maintained, they in- 
evitably must be regarded as national 
resources. Conference discussion turned 
on how many such major libraries the 
field can afford; what other library 
facilities (more modest teaching collec- 
tions, or smaller research libraries) 
should exist and how they can be aided 
to meet the important needs-they serve; 
how the few major libraries can extend 
their services more effectively to the 
field nationally; and how the costs of 
mainfaining all levels of libraries can be 
minimized (10). 


For a full treatment of the major 
issues discussed as subjects for one of the 
ad hoc committee’s thought and action, 
see Appendix II. 


Competence in Professional Schools 
4) By “competence in professional 


schools,” was meant the need for profes- 
sional sinologues to share their China 


competence with professions like the. 


business world, medicine, agricultural 
economics, engineering, the natural and life 
sciences, etc. Although there are requests 
from the professions for briefings, for 
short orientation courses, for synthesizing 
overview books and articles, for participa- 
tion (often as language aides) in delega- 
tions traveling to China or with hospitali- 
ty for delegations coming from China, 
etc., these areas are no more than a 
peripheral concern between China and 


America in their present relationship. The 
dilemma was expressed in question form: 
Should the sinological field attempt to 
recruit young professionals and design 
China-related courses or programs that 
they can take while completing their 
professional training? Or, should we look 
for young China specialists with aptitude 
for the various professions, and steer them 


-into dual training? 


Major Sinological Centers 


5) The future of “major sinological 
centers” was described as follows: 
To the office of Education, in “phase 
two” of the NDEA, during which it has 
been forced by government policy in 
1973 to cut its support back from about _ 
150 to a total of fifty centers, of which 
eight are for East Asian Studies, (the 
number previously had been moré than 
twenty), the term occasionally is used 
to designate those East Asian Centers 
selécted for continuing NDEA support. 
The criterion employed by the EDEA 
has been that of overall academic excel- 
lence in the full range of East Asian 
Studies without reference to period 
concentration. Beyond those two uses, 
the term “major center” has been 
loosely used for institutions where 
Chinese studies have been extensive and 
excellent. 
By any of the above criteria, the major 
centers are nodes of concentrated facili- 
ties and human resources whose activi- 
ties are indispensable to the national 
enterprise in Chinese studies. Competing 
claims for continuing center support, 
not among the favored major centers 
but between them and the newly cut-off 
lesser centers, provided a current of 
tension in the conference discussions. 
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Yet these was agreement that major 
centers have underwritten and supplied 
the research and graduate training on 
which the entire field has depended (12). 


Cutreach to Broader Audiences 


6) The necessity of increasing the 
sinological “outreach to a broader audi- 
ence” was spoken of in terms of one of 
the functions of providing a liberal educa- 
tion. Translations of Chinese belles— 
lettres, exhibitions and performances, and 
the preparation of teaching materials for 
the high schools were cited as wave by 
which the professional China specialist 
can extend knowledge to a wider audi- 
ence. Some conferees cautioned that 
unless the central activities in research 
and graduate training receive the highest 
prioritizs, we will not have a strong base 
from which to reach out to broader 
audiences. 


Breakdown of Barriers 


7) The Conference members were 
gratified that during the past fifteen years 
the field of Chinese studies has acquired a 
considerably broadened and fairly secure 
base in American higher education. If 
only three percent of undergraduates 
today take courses related to Asia, at least 
avery large percentage now have the option 
to do so on their graduate campuses. Fur- 
thermore, the production of Ph. D. theses 
has risen dramatically by 1970 (See 
Appencix I, Tables A.B.C). 

The impact of the “breakdown of 


barriers” between traditional and modern. 


sinological studies as well as between 
humanistic and social science studies was 


heralded as an important sign of progress. ` 


The original source of tension was acer- 


bated by the fact that, from 1958, the 
major sources of funding in both the 
public and private sectors, had wished to 
focus on contemporary China according 
to a social science methodology. But the 
jealousies and tensions between traditional 
and contemporary China professionals, 
rampant more than a decade ago, have 
largely disappeared. The question before 
sinologists now is: Are the humanities of 
recent and contemporary China, as also 
the social science studies of traditional 
China, receiving the recognition they 
should as legitimate fields ripe for de- 
velopment. In any case, the participants 
of the Conference agreed, whether in 
traditional or contemporary studies, the 
emphasis now must turn to quality over 
quantity in graduate training and in 
research. It is true that some imbalances 
in development still remain (e.g., the dis- 
proportionate attention given to Ch’ing 
studies), but more important is the 
maintenance of academic and scholarly 
standards against the shoddy results 
spawned of ill-conceived research projects. 


Role of Taiwan 


The role of Taiwan in developing’ 
sinological studies was noted and I have 
quoted the full text of a letter sent by one 
of the conferees to the Conference after it 
had officially adjourned (See Appendix 
II). 


CONCLUSION: Prospects and Challenges 


In addition to the recommendations 
in the section immediately preceding, I 
should like to list some other critical areas 
for reflection and discussion by way of 
conclusion. l 
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Need for Chinese Scholars 


1) The history of sinology in Melting 
Pot U.S.A. shows that much of the excel- 
lence achieved has derived from a strong -- 
although not exciusive— reliance on the 
language and research scholarship of 
Chinese. It should be obvious that the 
quality and quantity of continuing sinolo- 
gical excellence will be in direct propor- 
tion to the number of competent Chinese 
scholars who can be recruited at home or 
abroad to continue the established tradi- 
tion. we 


Need for Openness 


2) Because of the knowledge-explo- 
sion and the ever-increasing international- 
ization of the modern world, the age of 
the great individual scholar, working in 
comfortable isolation, is becoming as 
obsolete as the slide rule is to the pocket 
computer. This situation applies especially 
to the non-Chinese scholar who almost 
has to be a specialist when trying to 
understand a people who represent the 
longest unbroken culture in the history of 
the world. But the situation also applies in 
a different way to Chinese sinologues. 
They may be proud of the fact that they 
are the embodiment of a long, rich his- 
tory, but this does not excuse them from 
becoming professionally acquainted with 
those new tools of learning which can 
open up veins of richer cultural gold. A 
Chinese may be aghast at the brashness 
with which some non-Chinese sinologues 
talk of Chinese culture, but the Western 
scholar is often equally distressed at the 
conservative complacency of some Chi- 
nese scholars who will not even deign to 
consider what is “new” or “foreign.” If an 
American scholar can tell his graduate 


students contemplating a sinological ca- 
reer that they should be willing to spend 7 
to 10 years of formal arduous training and 
a life-time of unbroken, dedicated re- 
search, is it asking too much of his Chi- 
nese counterpart to spend some time in 
acquainting himself with the modern 
techniques developed by the natural and 
social sciences.? 


Need for an Inter-Disciplinary Approach 
3) Along with the remarkable growth 


and expansion that characterized sinologi- 
cal studies in recent years, has come an 


‘inevitable diversification and complex- 


ification. Consequently, sinologists of the 
future will be more and more inclined to 
approach the field in a very broad (rather 
than the traditionally narrow) interpreta- 
tion of the field’s scope. This tendency to 
stretch and broaden one’s concept of 
sinology is by no means exclusively 
American, but it is certainly one of the 
distinctive features of the American sinol- 
ogical model. 


Need for Team Effort 


4) A corollary of the above point is 
the necessity of greater team effort on a 
personal or on a group level. It is impera- 
tive that contact be maintained with 
scholarly circles abroad. The conferences 
on mainland China in recent years spon- 
sored by Taiwan should continue so that 
the changing context of the total China 
will not be neglected. If Western scholars 
continue to be invited to make use of 
Taiwan’s rich sinological facilities (see 
Appendix IID, they may, in the words of 
Fredrick F. Chien( 42% ), the former Direc- 
tor of Government Information Office, be- 
come as effective or even more effective 
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than Taiwan’s own embassadors and prop- 
agandists. Individual American and Chinese 
sinologists should be encouraged by both 
governments to team up. on research 
projects, learned books and articles, bibli- 
ographies, research guides and manuals, 
glossaries, translations, etc. 


Need for the Comparative Approach 


5) Rather than investigate China with 
-© with a merely cool and aloof scientific 
objectivity, one should become experien- 
tially involved* Therefore, more conscious 
attention to a comparative approach to 
China studies could result in a greater 
illumination of the target culture, at least 
. through contrast. When one actively and 
' habitually studies another culture in this 
way, one cannot but be challenged to 
re-evaluate the suitability of one’s attitude 
and methodology. The comparative ap- 
‘proach helps one become more aware of 
the assets and liabilities of one’s approach 
(even one’s research methodology) as well 
as the limitations and prejudices which 
lurk in the personal expression of one’s 
cultural matrices. The outcome should be 
a mutual esteem for each other’s strong 
points and a candid though deferential 
effort *o compensate for weaknesses 
. where they occur. 


Need for Considering the Distinctively 
American Approach 


6) Such a comparative approach 
should also high-light whatever affinities 
really exist between the Chinese and 


American mentality as well as their prac- 
* 


tical expression. We may well ask what is 
distinctively American about the contribu- 
tion to sinology from the U.S.? Does the 
very bigness of the country and its relative 
youth still stimulate its Pioneering spirit 
and its gusto for the new and the experi- 
mental? Does its relatively democratic 
and open system of education encourage 
wider interest about Asia, at least, among 
its graduate scholars? Does its broad, 
inter-disciplinary approach to sinology 
enable it to be more comprehensive about 
the issues and more penetrating in its 
synthesis? Does its penchant for organiza- 
tion, system, and efficiency help to create 
a real hierarchy of values along with a list 
of pragmatic priorities? Does the very 
abundance of its vast resources of 
manpower and finances surface a suf- 
ficient number of qualified scholars to 
really cope with the subtle. complexities 
involved in sinological research? 


Need for a Golden Mean 


7) While obviously subscribing to the . 
general approach of what I have called the 
American school of sinology, itis nocontra- 
iction to caution scholars about the crisis 
of over-expansion. Perhaps the financial 
cut-back of the early 70’s is a blessing in 
disguise for the field. It may at last give us 
the leisure to re-evaluate and better plan 
and coordinate sinological development. 
The practical world of politics thrives on 
the art of compromise; the world of 
scholarship must forever be striking a 
happy medium -between extremes. Al- 
though we all admit the practical neces- 
sity of learning more and more about 


Speculative: ‘knowledge about another country is quite valuable’in itself, to be sure, but there 


can beng subsititute for a connatural experience of the living tradition which only comes 
through direct contact with the people, their customs, food, daily ‘habits, etc.; all of which 
requirë an accurate and respectable command of the language and its nuances. 
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China in this interdependent world: of 
_ politics, economics, etc. not only our 
prosperity but our very survival may be at 
stake—we must never relinquish those 
non-utilitarian values of a liberal educa- 
tion, knowledge for its own sake, and the 
personal enrichment that comes through 
contact with another culture. Over two 
thousand years ago, the wise Greeks coin- 
ed a word for this “happy medium” 
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approach to life and its problems; they 
called it: meden agon. About the same 
time, a man who even outside of China is 
often considered the “Teacher of Teach- 
ers,” had a similar expression. He called 
it: chung yung chih tao ( p 34 ). Our 
problem is to live up to our respective 
heritages, nourishing ourselves in the 
presentness of the past in order to sow the 
the seeds for a more fruitful future. 


1. 


NOTES 


See my [rh RPA Le (Chinese Studies and the Comparative Method), Prha ATIJ 
(Chung-Wai Literary Monthly), V, No.11 (April, 1977), 140—168, where I have occasion to speak 
more of Sinology in its broader sense as related to the comparative approach. 


. This is certainly not to deny the importance of great individual sinologists from other countries, 


such as Bernhard Karlgren (1889) of Sweden and Jaroslav Prusek (1906) of Czechoslovakia; 
however, sinologues in their respective countries are not usually considered numerous enough to 
constitute a “school.” A sampling of a few of the publications available on the history of sinology 
(All but the Herbert Franke reference in Chinese): C. T. Tao (ed.) Symposium on the Sinol- 
ogical Study over the World (A survey of 12 countries concerned with sinology) Taipei: Lien Ho 
Pub. Co., 1962), Chou Fa-dao, (A Collection of Essays on Sinology) (Taipei: Cheng ChungPub.Co., 
1965). Sung Shee, et al., Symposium on the Simological Study over the World Vol. 2 (Taipei: 
Lien Ho Pub. Co., 1967). Herbert Franke, Sinology at German Universities: with a supplement on 
Manchu Studies (Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag GMBH, 1968). Li Huang, Essays on Sinology of 
France (Hong Kong: Chu Hai College, 1975). Chang Feng-yin (GEWG), “English & American 
Sinology—A Study of Popular Literature,’ Chung-Wai Literary Monthly, V, No. 4 (September, 
1976), 96—110. 


. The major source for this section of my sketch is taken from Lamrence G. Thompson, “American 


Sinology, 1830—1920: A Bibliographical Survey,” The Tsing Hua Journal of Chinese Studies, 22 
(June, 1961), 244—85. This first division, 1830—1920, makes a rather arbitrary cut-off date; it is 
simply based on the Thompson study which did thorough investigation in carrying the research 
this far. 


. Americans in Eastern Asia: a critical study of the policy of the United States with reference to 


China, Japan and Koréa in the 19th century. New York, Barnes and Noble, 1941 (A reprint of 
1922 ed. published by Macmillan), p. 63. In Thompson, p. 244. 


. For Liu’s brief elaboration of this point, see Americans and Chinese: A Historical Essay and a 


Bibliography (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1963), pp. 13—22. Worth consulting 
also is Liu’s extensive bibliography of manuscripts, archives, biographies, memoirs, published 
letters, newspapers, periodicals, and reference works (pp. 41—192). Distinguish this book from the 
one by Hsu of the same title (see below n. 12). 


Lo 
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6. Journal Asiatique, founded in 1822, and the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, founded in 


1834, contained articles on China only as a small minority among other topics; the same is true of 
the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, founded in 1830. The Indo-Chinese Gleaner 
published only three volumes, 1817—1821. In Thompson, p.281,n.12. 


7. R. S. Maclay and C. C. Baldwin compiled An Alphabetic Dictionary of the Chinese Language in 


the Foochow Dialect (1870), a reviewer noting that “‘the great value . . . of the book seems to lie 
in the vast number of purely literary Chinese terms newly explained, and not to be found in any 
other dictionary of that language.’ The reviewer also made the just observation that “‘the makers 
of dictionaries are the true pioneers of literature. They do the drudgery and hard work of the army 
of scholars which follow in their wake, but their work is no less important than the writers and 
translators who come after.” In Thompson, p. 254. 


8. Chinese Repository, XX, 1851, Editorial Notice at beginning of volume (n. p.). In Thompson, 


p.282, n. 32, 


9, See Thompson, pp. 253-254, 256, 266, 271. 
10. (Boston & New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1913), 
11. For an excellent account of the Psalmanazar story, see Frederic J. Foley, The Great Formosan 


Imposter (St. Louis: Jesuit Historical Institute, St. Louis University, 1968). The book has been 
translated by Chang Ch’ien-ming (#8@||"2) as WEN HSUEH SHIH SHANG TI TA P'IEN TZU ( ac 
SBP LAKERS, MESE ) (Taipei: CHUN WEN HSUEH TS’UNG SHU 19, 1969). 


12. A Sampling of such “mirage” books and their revealing subtitles follows: Harold R. Isaacs , Images 


of Asia: American views of China and India. (New York: Capricon Books Edition, 1962); original- 
ly published as Scratches on Our Minds (Boston: Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 1958). 
Betty Lee Sung, The Story of the Chinese in America: their struggle for survival, acceptance, and full’ 
participation in American life—from theGold Rush days to the Present (New York: Collier Books, 
1967. A hardback edition was published by Macmillan under the title, Mountain of Gold. 
Cheng-Tsu Wu (ed.), “Chink!”: a documentary history of anti-Chinese prejudice in America 
(New York: World Publishing Co., 1972), Limin Chu ( 4237 E ) “Mirror of Darkness: the i images: 
of China and the Chinese in the ‘Action of the Overland Monthly, Tamkang Review, II, No. 1 
~ (April, 1971), 15—49 and III, No. 2 (October, 1972), 1—40. Useful background books from an 
anthropological point of view are Francis L, K. Hsu’s ( 2¢f83¢, ) Americans and Chinese: reflec- . 
tions on two cultures and their people (Garden’ City, N. Y.: Doubleday Natural History Press, 
1972. This book was originally copyrighted in 1953 and again published by Doubleday in 1970 
under the title: Americans and Chinese: purpose and fulfillment in great civilizations. Its title, 
Americans and Chinese, should be distinguished from another book with the same title but by Liu 
Kwang-ching (cited above in n.5). Clan, Caste, and Club (Princeton, New Jersey: D. Van Nostrand 


Co., Inc., 1963). Challenge of the American Dream: The Chinese in the U.S. (Belmont, Calif.: 
Wadsworth Pub. Co., 1971). 


13. For a brief description of some other notable American sinologists of this period, see Earl H. 


Pritchard, “The Foundations of the Association for Asian Studies, 1928—48,” Journal of Asian 
Studies, 22, No. 4 (August, 1963), 523, n. 15. 


14. The major source for the materials in this section is taken from John Cho-hon Lam’s PRED 


unccmpleted doctorate dissertation (University of Hong Kong), the tentative title of which was: 
“A Critical and Historical Survey of Chinese Studies and Their Resources in English—speaking 
Countries.” 


15. “The Progress of Sinology in the United States: Retrospect and Prospect,” Far Eastern Quarterly, 


15 (1955—1956), 4—5. 


16. See Meribeth E. Cameron, “Far Eastern Studies in the United States,” Far Eastern Quarterly, 7 
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17. 


18. 


A 


19. 


20. 
21. 
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(1947—1948), 133—135. 

Liu, pp. 23, 30—31, 34—35. See Liu, pp. 30—40, for a description of these students and the 
contributions they made to China upon their return. The “brain drain” to America has continued 
unabated. The average number of Taiwan’s college graduates going abroad yearly is 2300 (since 
1962), 90% of whom go to the United States, majoring mostly in engineering, natural sciences, and 
the social sciences. Only about 5% return to Taiwan. See a recent newspaper account in The China 
News, September 28, 1976, p. 3.Onthe other hand, in the October 4, 1976, p. 12, issue of the 
other daily English newspaper, The China Post, we read: “In line with the government’s efforts to 
strengthen cultural ties with friendly nations, ...in 1975, 843 foreign students from 32 countries 
were registered with the Ministry of Education. In 1954 there were only six foreign students. ... 
Students from the United States led the list with 236, followed by Japan with 235. Spain, 
Switzerland and Eduador each had one. A total of 585 students chose humanities as their major, 

followed by social sciences, 116; medicine, 44; engineering, 35; agriculture, 28; fine arts, 23; 

natural sciences, 7; law, 3; and education, 2.” 

Liu, pp. 36—37. Another important non-student group who went to the U.S. in 1873 (a quarter of 


century after the beginning of the Gold Rush to the Sacramento Valley), were 62,500 Chinese in 


California and some 20,000 in other states and territories, most of whom were laborers and 
merchants. The early experience of the these Chinese laborers in the U.S. is a most tragic chapter 


of prejudice and discrimination in the history of American-Chinese relations. See Liu, pp. 23—30 


- and his bibliography as well as the publications cited in n. 12. 


The role of the foundations in promoting Chinese Studies is an extremely important one and will 
be treated more fully in Section III of this paper, even though much of their support had already 
begun during the latter part of this period (1920—1958). 

Pritchard, 521, n. 13. 

In 1974, the Library of Congress had a collection of over 385,000 volumes in Chinese out of their 
total collection of 10,150,068 books. By way of comparison (although one must take into account 
different ways of counting Chinese books), Taiwan’s National Central Library had over 310,000 


, Chinese books in 1976 and National Taiwan University had approximately 300,000 Chinese 


22: 


23. 
24. 


25, 


books. National Taiwan Normal University had approximately 190,000 books in Chinese. This,- 
perhaps, is the most appropriate place to pay tribute to the heroic labors of.the hundreds of 

librarians (many of whom are Chinese) behind the scenes who busy themselves in making these 

rich treasures-accessible through patient classifying and cataloging. 

In addition to the standard reference sources on translation, for a good preliminary survey of 
literary translations from Chinese into English and vice-versa see the unpublished manuscript in 

Chinese by Chang Hung-yung (#29) ), entitled “A Study of Chinese and English Literary 
Translations,” ( pixe =z RE ), National Taiwan University, 1966 (?). 

“A Lone Cheer for Sinology,” Journal of Asian Studies, 24, No. 1 (November, 1964), 110. ” 

See “Area News: China,” Asian Studies Professional Review, 1, No. 1 (Fall, 1971), 119—122, for a 


“full description of the Centre’s activities and services. 


American Council of Learned Societies and Social Science Research Council, 1973, 1—21. The 
author only had access to a xeroxed copy of a mimeographed text. Page references (within 
parentheses) to material quoted will follow immediately after the text. This document and all 
materials referred to in this paper are available at the Tien Educational Center Library, Roosevelt 
Road, I—202-—2, Taipei (107), Taiwan. 
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APPENDIX I 


A. Doctoral Dissertations on Sinology: Table of Dissertations on China in Western 
Languages Arranged According to Country and Year H? 


YEAR 1945 1950 1955 1960 1965 1970 TOTAL 
COUNTRY 1949 1954 1959 1964 1969 
Australia 1 4 16 5 26 
Austria 3 - 2 2 2 4 13 
Belgium 1 i. 2 
Canada l 1 1 3 1 7 
Czechoslovakia 2 2 4 12 20 
Denmazk “2 1 3 
France 21 31 26 26 36 1 141 
Germany 17 32 32 46 44 2 173 
Great Britain 10 23 31 24 45 7 140 
Hong Kong 5 2 7 
' India 1 1 1 5 2 10 
Israel 1 1 
Italy 2 3 5 2 12 
Malaya 1 1 
Netherlands 4 4 4 3 3 2 20 
New Zealand 1 1 
Philippines 1 2 3 
Poland 3 l 1 4 
South Africa 1 1 
Sweden _ . 1 1 
Switzerland 2 5 1 5 8 ' 21 
USSR ; 9 88 66 18 26 -2 209 
United States 137 216 161 343 504 140 1401 


ANNUAL TOTALS 206 406 334 392 715 164 2217 


U. S. Percentage 66.5% 53.2% 48.2% 62% 70.5% 84.8% 63.2% 


Leonard H. D. Gordon and Frank J. Shulman, comps. & eds., Doctoral Disertations on China 
(Seattle: Univ. of Washington Press, 1972), p. 199 (adapted). 
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B. Table of Doctoral Dissertations by Chinese Students Arranged According to Country 


COUNTRY ACADEMIC FIELD NUMBER SOURCE 
America Humanities . 327 1 
(1905—1960) Social Sciences 548 
Physical Sciences ` 696 
Earth Sciences 40 
Biological Sciences i 439 
Health Sciences 149 
Engineering Sciences 590 
_ Total 2,789 
¥ 
Great Britain Humanities and Social 2 
(1916-1961) Sciences 84 
Physical and Earth 
Sciences 101 
Biological Sciences 47 
Health Sciences 40 
Engineering Sciences 74 
Total 346 
France Lettres 135 3 
(1907—1962). Droit 232 
Science 141 
Médicine et Pharmacie 73 
Total 581 
Belgium Droit, Science Politique 3 
(1907—1962) ` et Economique 18 
f ` Philosophie, Psychologie 
et Science Pédagogique 6 
Science Physique et 
appliquée 9 
Total 33 
Switzerland Letters and Law 16 3 
(1907—1962) Science and Engineering 19 
Medicine 19 
Total 54 
Germany Geistewissenschaften 154 3 
` (1907—1962) Naturwissenschaften 578 
l Total 732 
The Netherlands Arts, Law and Economics 15 3 
(1907—1962) Science and Engineering 19 
Medicine 18 


Total f 52 
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Austria 9 -3 
(1907—1962) , ; 

Italy 102 3 
(1907-1962) 

Spain 11 3 
(1907—1962) 

Canada 27 1 


(1926—1960) 


Sources: 


1, Tung-li Yuan, comp., A Guide to Doctoral Dissertations by Chinese Students in America 
1905—1960 (Washington, D. C.: Sino-American Cultural Society, Inc., 1961), pp. 238— 


239. 
oo 2. —+——~—~, “A Guide to Doctoral Dissertations by Chinese Students in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, 1916—1961,’ Chinese Culture, 4, No. 4 (March 1963), 136-7. 
3. =m , “A Guide to Doctoral Dissertations by Chinese Students in Continental 


Europe 1907—1962 dD,” Chinese Culture, 6, No. 1 (October 1964), 95—98. 
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C. Doctoral Dissertations on Sinology: Table of Recent (Fall, 1971 to Spring, 1974) 
Dissertations on China Arranged According to Historical Period“! 


___. GRAND 
YEAR 1971( Fall ) 1972 1973 1974 (Spring) TOTAL 
9 E 9 E 9 E oF aF 
Se Ee dig od a ee Oe Sa age, e e 
7 & E EF &€ E & 8 E F Q È 
PERIOD 3 2 Z 2 2 f Rg 
Before Ch’ing Dynasty 20 27 47 33 23 56 53 37 90 25 15 40 233 
During Ch’ingDynasty 19 14 33 30 21 51 24 33 57 10 #10 20 16l 
1911—1949 18 20 38 30 29 59 37 41 78 17 21 38 213 
After 1949 42 14 56 61 30 91 75 35 110 40 16 56 313 
Other 19 12 31 27° 8 35 32 .5 37 8 2 10 113 
Total 118 87 205 181 111 292 221 151 372 100 64 164 1033 


(1) Frank J. Shulman, ed., “Doctoral Dissertations,” in Asian Studies Professional Review of the 
Association for Asian Studies (Ann Arbor, Michigan: Association for Asian Studies, Inc.): Fall, 
1971; Spring, 1972; Fall, 1972; Spring, 1973; Fall, 1973; Spring, 1974. 


D. Table of Recent (1970 to 1973)-Publications on China-From Around the World 
Arranged According to China’s Geographical Locations(2) 


LOCATION TAIWAN, MAINLAND KONG MONGOLIA TIBET’ TOTAL 
YEAR R.O.C. MACAO 

* 1970 181 1896 58 56 el «2253 
* 1971 175 2138 72 113 98 2596 
+1972 126 1121 2% = 41 33 1349 
+ 1973 87 1518 35 36 37 1713 
TOTAL 569 6673 193 246 229 7910 


(2) Bibliography of Asian Studies (Ann Arbor, Michigan: Association for Asian Studies, Inc.): 1970, 
1971, 1972, 1973. 
The statistics for this year include books, articles, and doctoral dissertations. 


+ The statistics for this year include books and articles. The number of doctoral dissertations 
for this year may be consulted in Table C. 
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E. Important American Sinologists Affiliated with Association on Asian Studies! 


COMMITTEE MEMBERS 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON CONTEMPORARY CHINA 


<a 


Member 




















NAM2 AFFILTATION YEAR 
George E. Taylor Washington Chairman 1959-1963 
i Member 1963—1969 
John M. H. Lindbeck Harvard, Columbia Member 1959—1964 
Chairman 1964—1971 
Alexander Eckstein Rochester Member 1959—1967 
John K. Fairbank Harvard Member 1959—1967 
Walter Galenson Berkeley, Cornell Member 1959—1970 
Norton S. Ginsburg . Chicago Member 1959—1963 
_ A.M. Halpern RAND Corporation Member 1959—1963 
Philip E. Mosely Council on Foreign Relations Member 1959—1960 
C. Martin Wilbur Columbia Member 1959—1963 
Hellmut Wilheim Washington Member 1959—1961 
Zbigniew Brzezinskl Columbia Member 1961—1962 
G. William Skinner Cornell Member 1961—1965 
A. Doak Barnett Columbia Chairman 1963—1964 
Member 1965—1967 
Robert A. Scalapino Berkeley Member 1963—1968 
- Mary C. Wright Yale Member 1963—1966 
Albert Feuerwerker Michigan Member 1966—1970 
Chairman 1970 
Arthur P. Wolf Cornell, Stanford Member - 1966 
Frederick W, Mote Princeton Member 1967—1970. 
. Ezra F. Vogel Harvard Member 1967 
Chalmers Johnson Berkeley Member 1968 
George M. Beckmann Washington Member 1969—1970 
Thomas P. Bernstein Yale Member 1970 
Dwight H. Perkins Harvard Member 1970 
James R. Townsend Washington 1970 
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l SUBCOMMITTEE ON RESEARCH ON CHINESE SOCIETY 


Morton H. Fried Columbia Chairman 1961—1965 and 1970—1971 


Member 1965—1970 
John C. Pelzel Harvard Member 1961—1962 and 1963—1964 
G. William Skinner Cornell, Stanford Member 1961—1962 
Chairman 1963—1970 
Irene B. Taeuber Princeton Member 1961 —— 
Maurice Freedama University of London Member 1965—1967 


Ezra F. Vogel Harvard Member 1967——— 


LIAISON COMMITTEE ON STUDY OF CONTEMPORARY CHINA * 


A. Doak Barnett Columbia, Brookings Institute 1965—1970 
Maurice Freedman London, Oxford 1965—1971 
Pendleton Herring SocialScienceresearchCouncil, Foreign Area FellowshipProgram1965—1970 
` John M. H. Lindbeck Harvard, Columbia 1965—1971 
C. H. Philips London 1965—1970 
George E. Taylor Washington ' 1965—1970 
D. C. Twitcheit London 1965——— 
Kenneth R. Walker London 1965—— 
Alexander Eckstein Michigan l 1970-——— 
Frederick W. Mote Washington 1970——— 
Henry W. Riecken Social Science Research Council 1970—1971 


* Joint with American Council of Learned Societies, Association of British Orientalists and British 
Academy 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON CHINESE GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


Robert A. Scalapino Berkeley Chairman l 1966—1971 
A. Doak Barnett Columbia, Brookings Institute Member 1966-——— 
John M. H. Lindbeck Columbia Member 1966--1971 
George E. Taylor Washington Member 1966——— 
John W. Lewis Cornell, Stanford Member 1967—— 
Chalmers Johnson Berkeley Member 1969—— 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON CHINESE LAW 








Jerome A. Cohen Harvard Chairman 1966 
Dan F. Henderson Washington Member 1966 
Clarence Morris Pennsylvania Member 1966-1969 





Victor H. Li Columbia _ Member = 1969 


E- 


as- 
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SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE ECONOMY OF CHINA 


Dwight H. Perkins, Chairman Harvard 

Robert F. Dernberger Michigan 

Albert Feuerwerker Michigan 

John G. Gurley Stanford 

Ramon H. Meyers Miami 

KungChia Yeh RAND Corporation 


(1) Asian Studies Professional Review, 1, No. 1 (Fall, 1971), 80—82. 
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APPENDIX II 


LIBRARIES AND PROBLEMS OF RESEARCH MATERIALS 


Text from 


CONFERENCE ON PRIORITIES FOR FUNDING AND 
DEVELOPMENT OF CHINESE STUDIES 
American Council of Learned Societies 
Social Science Research Council 
Hotel Barclay, New York City 
November 8—9,.1973 


1. The lack ofa national library ser- 
ving Chinese research needs, and how to 
achieve one. This is directed to the Li- 
brary of Congress, which has never become 
a national library for the Chinese studies 
field, contrary to normal expectations. 
That is, it has never established a specific 
and coordinated purchasing program for 
Chinese materials and, according to our 
reading or recent Congressional budget 
hearings; apparently has not requested 
funds of the Congress to do so. Moreover, 
it limits its acquisitions (hence its process- 
ing and cataloging services to the field) to 
current imprints, it has not succeeded in 
supplying centralized processing and 
cataloging services adequate to the field’s 
needs, and it does not meet the field’s 
needs for a national bibliographic control 
and reference service. Mr. C. Sumner 
Spalding, head of the cataloging division 
of the Library of Congress, and Mr. Wang 
Chi of the Orientalia Division, were in 
attendance, and contributed useful infor- 
mation and opinions. Mr. Spalding ef- 
fectively explained the Library of Con- 


gress operations and its many problems, ` 


making it clear that the professional staff 
‘in the LC are aware of and sympathetic to 
our needs, and eager to help. However, it 


also becomes clear that our field must 
take action to achieve in LC a national 
service of the kind indicated, one that 
would serve our field needs and that, 
simultancously would seem to be of 
recognized importance to the Congress 
and to the nation. It is possible to esti- 
mate that thirty or forty percent of 
present East Asian library budgets in the 
universities could be eliminated if process- 
ing and cataloging could be done satisfac- 
torily in a centralized fashion so as to 
eliminate this single item of duplicative 
effort in the separate libraries. ... 

2. The Center for Chinese Research 
Materials (CCRM) was described as the 
principal and most successful model of a 
national institution serving both individu- 
al scholars and libraries; it acquires, 
duplicates, and disseminates at low cost 
research materials on modern China.... 
Analysis of its operations through the past 
five years shows that many of the 862 
titles already made generally available by 
it would not have been available even in a 
single complete copy in this country if 
not located, assembled into complete 
works from scattered parts, and duplicat- 
ed by the CCRM, and that most or all 
would have been excessively expensive if 
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single institutions had attempted to ac- 
quire and copy them on their own. 
Examination of their sales record shows 
that their service has been international, 
to a growing clientele, and while major 
centers have been major customers, small- 
er libraries have perhaps received even 
more strategic benefits, because they have 
been atle to use the bibliographic service 
provided by the CCRM through its 
NEWSLETTER, and purchase at low cost 
rare meterials supporting immediate and 
specific research needs of their faculty 
members... . 

3. Major libraries are the central 
feature of major research and training 
centers. The conference discussed how to 
support them „and how to facilitate the 
field’s access to them, e. g., by urging and 
assisting major centers to provide research 
space, reference service, copying service, 
travel and study grants, and similar aids to 
visiting scholars as well as a range of inter- 
library services. All libraries suffer now 
from a salaries cost squeeze, deflation of 
acquisitions dollars, rapid increases in 
printing costs and book prices, and reduc- 


tion in university budgets. The Councils 
and the proposed ad hoc committee were 


urged to give a high priority to explaining 
the urgency of such library problems to 
the field’s sources of funds, and to advise 
the field on steps requiring coordinated 
action (11—12). 

The growth of East Asian library 
resources in the United States has been 
nothing short of phonomenal during the 
last four decades. In 1930 American East 
Asian libraries had a total holding of 
approximately 400,000 volumes; in 1970 
that number had jumped to 5.4 million. 
Even mere significant than numbers is the 
fact that’ during this 40-year period East 
Asian libraries tended to double their 


holdings almost every ten years, and that 
the growth of a single decade, that of the 
1960’s, was equal to what was achieved in 
the previous one hundred years. The rate 
of increase is, of course, directly attribut- 
able to the growth of the field itself, 
which since 1960 has given rise to as 
many new East Asian libraries as existed 
before that date. Of the total holdings as 
of 1970, 3.3 million volumes (60%) were 
in Chinese; 1.9 million (33%) in Japanese, 
140,000 (3%) in Korean; 120,000 (2.5%) 
in Manchu, Monogolian, Tibetan, Moso 
and Hsi-hsia; and 56,000 reels (1.5%) in 
microfilm in various languages, mainly 
East Asian. 

Such growth has necessitated great 
increases in expenditure. For the ten-year 
period from 1960 to 1970 East Asian 
libraries showed a total expenditure of 
over 35 million dollars. Roughly 90% of 
this money came from the libraries’ 
parent institutions, 7% from foundations 
and endowments, and 3% from the U.S. 
Office of Education under the NDEA 
program. Incomplete budgetary informa- 
tion for the last three years (1970—1973) 
indicates a general trend toward en- 
trenchment, particularly as shown in the 
curtailment in acquisitions. The book 
budget seems to have decreased on the 
average by almost 30% while the person- 
nel budget showed a 6% increase as a 
result of normal adjustment of salaries. 
Given the continuing financial stringencies 
facing all academic institutions, this trend 
is likely to continue for some time to 
come. It is extremely doubtful, therefore, 
that East Asian libraries can look forward 
to the same kind of growth in the foresee- 
able future as that which they achieved in 
the past. Indeed, many smaller collections 
are finding it increasingly difficult to 
continue with their work and even the 
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major collections are able to do no more 
than maintain a minimal level of service. 
Clearly, scholarship cannot be maintained 
if the library ceases to grow, let alone to 
function, Neither can we abandon our 
pursuit of knowledge and understanding 
of East Asian cultures, traditions and 
contemporary events as a matter of clear 
and present national interest. 

On the other hand, the magnitude of 
our needs and the economics of library 
operation have reached a point where we 
can no longer afford to procced as usual. 
‘There is an urgent need for us to reassess 
our assumptions and approaches in order 
to map out an East Asian library program 
in the United States which will insure for 
the future a more systematic development 
of material resources, a more economic al- 
location of manpower, and a more ef- 
ficient delivery of services. 

In spite of the impressive growth of 
the last four decades, there has been a 
total lack of national planning for the 
development of East Asian libraries. While 
the newly established libraries have been 
able to assemble collections now contain- 
ing 40,000—50,000 volumes each, they 
are for the most part far from being re- 
search collections capable of supporting 
serious and sustained research, Indeed, 
many of these collections show only 
flashes of excellence as a result of shifting 
faculty research interests. Not having had 
proper national coordination, even the 
more established libraries have suffered 
from unnecessary and expensive duplica- 
tion of each other’s collecting efforts. The 
lack of national planning has had an even 
more disastrous effect in the area of 
cataloguing. Unlike general research li- 


braries specializing in Western-language 
materials, which have available to them 
printed cards from the Library of Con- 
gress and the National Union Catalogue, 
East Asianlibraries have not been accorded 
such plentiful assistance. It has been tak- 
ing the Library of Congress two years 
to print a Chinese card and the Na- 
tional Union Catalogue published by 
the . Library of Congress includes only 
those cards printed belatedly. by them- 
selves. Consequently individual books 
may be catalogued separately and simul- 
taneously by each of the East Asian li- 
braries, resulting in a tremendous waste of 
precious manpower-resources. 

Clearly the situation calls for a careful 
national review of East Asian libraries and 
their future direction. The time has come 
for us to explore what we can do together 
to advance the interest of East Asian 
studies in the United States. The future 
seems to point to consolidation rather 
than proliferation, cooperation rather 
than competition, as it is no longer wise 
or economically feasible to try to build a 
comprehensive library at every institution 
engaged in East Asian Studies. Moreover, 
the ever increasing costs make impossible 
any attempt at “complete? collections, 
even at the major centers. Libraries must 
share resources throughnew and innovative 
cooperative schemes. This requires na- 
tional leadership, which has been found 
waiting. 

Following are some of the areas in 
which conscientious and concerted na- 
tional efforts must be made’in order to 
find solutions to our present and future 
needs: 

1. The establishment of a center for 


1. Figures cited here and on the following pages are based on T. H. Tsien’s survey of East. Asian 
libraries published in the Committee on East Asian Libraries Newsletter, No. 33, 1970. 
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China under the National Program 
for Acquisitions and Cataloguing 
(NCAP), administered by the Li- 
brary of Congress. 


. The compilation and publication 


of a National Union Catalogue for 
East Asian Materials. 


. The possible establishment of 


regional East Asian libraries from 
which a variety of services can be 
subscribed by secondary centers in 
the respective regions. 


. Continuing support of existing 


operations providing essential 
services which require financial 
and manpower resources that are 
beyond the capability of any 
individual library, namely, the 


Center for Chinese Research 
Materials of the Association of 
Research Libraries in Washington, 
D.C., and the Center for Research 
Libraries in Chicago. 

5. The appointment of a National 
Advisory Committee on East 
Asian Libraries, preferably by the 
ACLS and the SSRC, to be 
composed of not only East Asian 
librarians but directors of Re- 
search Libraries and the Library of ` 
Congress. 

The library is the heart of scholarship. 
Unless it is kept healthy and functioning, 
no amount of attention paid only to 
teaching or research will suffice to keep 
the field growing (17—19). 
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APPENDIX III 


STUDYING CHINESE SOCIETY AND CIVILIZATION IN TAIWAN 


Text from 


CONFERENCE ON PRIORITIES FOR FUNDING AND 
DEVELOPMENT OF CHINESE STUDIES 
American Council of Learned Societies 
Social Science Research Council 
Hotel Barclay, New York City 
November 8—9, 1973 


Throughout the conference discus- 
sions, the conferees were repeatedly 
reminded of the necessity to consider all 
the Chinas, meaning all the forms and 
conditions of Chinese society available for 
our scientific study. Although no space 
for it was made in the agenda, and no 
time granted to it during the conference 
discussions, a number of conferees wished 
to draw attention to the great importance 
of studying Chinese society and civiliza- 
tion in Taiwan, where the documentation 
of social change in the last century is the 
most complete, and where the opportuni- 
ty to make very significant contributions 
to comparative studies of the forms of 
Chinese civilization exists. After the 
conference, Margory Wolf, one of the 
conferees, submitted a statement by mail, 
from which the following statements are 
extracted: 

“If the academic community had had 
the trained social scientists and the fore- 
sight to carry out broad surveys, make 
controlled observations, and accumulate 
records in China during the first half of 
the century, we would now find it con- 
siderably casier to measure and evaluate 
the dramatic changes of the last twenty- 
five years. It would be a tragedy if we al- 


lowed what amounts to a second chance 
to pass us by. Taiwan is in the process of 
accelerated social and economic change 
and under constant threat of a total 
political change which might make it 
unavailable to us for continued study. It 
would seem to me that if any aspect of 
Chinese studies should have high priority 
for funding and development, it would be 
field research and the collection of docu- 
ments from Taiwan. 

Taiwan isat present aresearch gold mine. 
From the turn of the century the Japanese 
registered every change in every family— 


_births, deaths, marriages, and family divi- 
‘sions. Censuses were taken every five years; 
‘land ownership exchange, and mortgaging 


were listed; customary law wassurveyed and 
recorded. Most of these and many other 
kinds of recordsarestillavailableon Taiwan, 
but are in danger of being destroyed by 
decay and disinterest .Materiallike thisexists 
for no other provinceofChina, and inanoth- 
erdecadeit may not exist forthis province. 
Taiwan is undergoing rapid industrial- 
ization, but traditional religious, social, 
and familiar patterns can still be readily 
observed, both in rural and in urban areas. 
Since we do not have the background 
material on most areas of the mainland 


eo 
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studies of these institutions in different 


` phases of change. 


Innovative suggestions about how best 
to transform research opportunities into 
research projects should come from the 
that will allow us to develop a baseline for 
the study of change, it would seem 
imperative to analyze closely these insti- 
tutions as they occur in Taiwan. More- 
over, Taiwan is the only -Chinese com- 
munity in which we can make detailed 


people who work within the educational 
system. I am therefore circulating this 
letter with an explanatory memo to a 
number of people I know to be vitally 
interasted in studies in Taiwan, asking 
them to make known to you their ideas. I 
hope in writing up your report you will 
include some of these suggestions as well 
as the sense of urgency I have tried to 
convey here” (20—21). 


t 


Shih-t'ao’s Chronology Revised 


Fang Hao 
CER) 


With the publication of my article 
“On Shih-t’ao’s Chronology” on 3 Octo- 
ber 1968, in the literary supplement of 
the Central Daily, I have made the 
acquaintance of several new friends. 
Meanwhile, some of my old acquaintances 
wrote or phoned me, and bestowed on me 
their kind instruction and encouragement; 
some even lent me reference materials 
which they cherished as treasures. As I 
admitted in replying to a friend, “such a 
workshop is really a most joyful thing.” 

Two days following the publication of 
my article, Mr. Li Yeh-shuang called at 
my house and proposed a different stance 
from mine. I besought him to make public 
his idea so that more people might profit 
from it. 

On October 11 his ”On Shih-t’ao’s 
Chronology. Again” was published in the 

, Same column of the same paper. This very 
day I received from Professor Hsu Fu- 
kuan of Tunghai University, Taichung, his 
A study on Shih-t’ao (AR ZAR). 
In view of the fact that Ch’ien. Mu- 
chai (or Ch’ien Ch’ien-i BRAKA ) 
styled himself a “younger brother” while 
prefacing his fourteen pieces of Chiieh- 
chii' ‘To Shih-tao shang-jen” (3 AS EA), 
Messrs. Li and Hsu regarded as having 
nothing to do with the age of Shih-t’ao, 
for Ch’ien’s remark is addressed to Hsiao 
Po-yti (?-1651) and not to Shih-t’ao. I was 
grateful to them for pointing out this to 


me. Professor Hsu had even noted in his 
Study: .“‘Shih-t’ao could not be called a 
k’ai-shih ( B ) if he was only ten. That 
Ch’ien addressed Shih-t’ao as shang-jen 
(EA), other than k’ai-shih, is under- 
standable.” 

October 18, Mr. Li came over again. 
With regard to my question, in our last 
interview, that how could Shih-t’ao walk 
such a long way from Lu-shan ( itl, a 
famous mountain in Kiangsi) to Yu-shan 
(ıh, in Ch’ang-shou hsien, Kiangsu) 
since Mr. Li had said Shih-t’ao was ten or 
so then, he put in his October 11 article: 
“Mr. Fang has not thought.of that Shih- 
tao was accompanied by his elder fellow- 
disciple, Heh-t’ao ( "83% ).” Concerning 
this statement of his, I asked him, “‘Is 
there any documentary proof?” He repli- 
ed confidently, “No!” He admitted it was 
mere guesswork; now that it is mere guess- 
work I cannot but follow the discreet 
principle of a historian—to present only 
what is already proven. In other words, I 
regard all such as “‘wishful tinking.” 

Mr. Li also showed me “To Heh-t’ao” 
(RR), which he put down from 
column XII of T’ien-yien-ko-chi-shan-hou- 
shih ( REREH , ed. Mei Ch’u- 
shan 4). However, this could at 
best prove that Heh-t’ao did ever save 
Shih-t’ao from danger and that they went 
together from Hsiang-chiang (#70, the 
Hsiang River in Hunan) to Lu-shan, to 


at 
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Ching-t’ing-shan in Hsuan-ch’eng ( ië - 


#11); whether they had come from Lu- 
shan to Yu-shan remains unproved. Profes- 
sor Hsu said well in his letter, “Granted 


‘that Shih-t’ao was accompanied -by his 


elder fellow-disciple, Heh-t’ao, how could 
Chien Ch’ien-i be so stingy as to address 
Shih-t’20 alone, without mentioning a 
word about Heh-t’ao?”’ 

On this same, day (October 18), a 
friend of mine rang me up saying that he 
agreed with my speculatioris and would 
like tc show me some material of re- 
ference. We made an appointment to see 
each other on October 21. 

Coincidentally, the October 21 Cen- 
tral Daily carried an article by Wang Fang- 
yü entitled “On Fu Pao-shih’s Version of 
Shih-t’ao’s Chronology.” J met my friend; 
he brought me a very important book, A 
Study of Shih-t’ao (ARB) by Cheng 
Chuo-lu. 

Later, I got a copy of Fang Wen’s "A 
Letter from Shih-t’ao to Pa-ta shan-jen 
and the Problem of Shih-t’ao’s Chronol- 
ogy” ( which was in English) from ano- 
ther friend of mine. 

Brooding on the opinions of these dis- 
tinguished scholars, I found there must be 
conceivably three, instead of two, versions 
of Shih-t’ao’s chronology. The third of 
them, though noted earlier, had been 
denied brashly. Now I deem it necessary 
to re-present it for some close reexamina- 
tion. Let’s start with the first two ver- 
sions. 

First, Shih-t’ao was born on the lunar 
new year’s eve in the 13th year of Ch’ung 
Chen Emperor,” i.e., A. D., 1640 or the 
following year. I am doubtful about this 
version on the grounds that 

1) Shih-t’ao, according to this version, 
was eleven or twelve by the 8th year in 
the reign of Shun Chih Emperor,’ i.e., 


A. D. 1651 It is a rather tough task for a 
boy of that age to walk from Lu-shan to 
Yu-shan. Besides, as mentioned above, 
whether he was accompanied by Heh-t’ao 
has no proof yet. 

2) Chien Ch’ien-i might as well call 
himself ‘‘younger brother” addressing 
Hsiao Po-yii; nevertheless, how shall we 
explain in case he saluted a neophyte of 
eleven or so with the style of k’ai-shih ? 
Mr. Cheng Chuo-lu feels the same way 
about this in his Study; he says, “It is, in- ` 
deed, inconceivable a lad of eleven or so 
could make friends with such aged guys as 
Ch’ien[Ch’ien-i] and Hsiao [Po-yii].” 

3) Professor Hsu Fu-kuan mentions, in 
his Study, of his meeting with Chang Ta- 
ch’ien on February 8-9, 1968. In the 
course of their discussion, Chang revealed: 
“The Letter from Shih-t’ao to Pa-ta shan- 
jen and the Ta-ti* ts’ao-t’ang-t’u(K#REE 

E, The Picture of the Pure Fellow’s 
Cottage) were both counterfeited by me.” 
Some people had asked me before how 
could a master like Chang say such thing 
as that. Mr. Wang Fang-yu, too, has com- 
mented on this in his discourse; he quotes 
Chang as saying, “Both the Letter and the 
Pure Fellow’s Cottage circulating in Japan 
were imitations I made for fun in my 
youth.” Such expressions as “counterfeit” 
and “‘imitation” are actually no different. 
In effect, those old acquaintances of 
Chang even do not deny that he did ever 
imitate Shih-t’ao. I am sure many people 
in Taipei can stand witness to this fact. 
Some friends even told me: Chang is never 
stingy about his own seal. Chang even 
minced no word saying, “People can make 
a zincograph out of my seal print. Even if 
I do not affix my seal to my work, other 
people may do it, you know! How can I 
tell the seal I put by myself in token of 
appreciation or possession from that af- 
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fixed by others with the counterfeited 
zincograph?” 
4) Cheng Chuo-lu said in his Study, 


“Chang was a disciple of Li Mei-yien. It is - 


rather strange that the master and the fol- 
fower both had a copy of the Pure Fel- 
low’s Cottage.” 

Secondly, about Fu Pao-shih’s version. 
Fu believes that Shih-t’ao was born on 
double fifth of lunar calendar in the third 
year of Ch’ung Chen Emperor, i.e., A.D. 
1630 Mr. Li Yeh-shuang remains incredu- 
lous of this, because, he holds, Fu has got 
so far only a single proof. My opinion 
concerning this is: so long as this single 
proof is plausible enough in its own way, 
it still counts. If one has got lots of weak 
proofs, what’s the use of them? 

Fu Pao-shih admitted what he propos- 
ed in items IX and XV of his introduction 
to Shih-t’ao’s Chronology is not irrevoc- 
able or unchangeable and that he was not 
quite satisfied with what few evidences he 
had got. Fu was indeed a gentlemanly 
scholar. I am sure if anybody has more 
positive counterproofs Fu would no 
coubt concede willingly. I, for instance, 
wonder to what extent those dates as 
1640 and 1641 are convincing. As in- 
dicated in the proposition preceding this 
section, I consider both ‘‘Keng-ch’en- 
ch’u-yeh-shih” (ERRE, A Poem 
Composed on Lunar New Year’s Eve, 
39th year of K’ang Hsi Emperor’, i.e., 
A.D. 1700 ) and the Letter to Pa-ta shan- 
jen unacceptable. However, before we can 
have any better evidence of Shih-t’ao’s 
chronology, we cannot follow Fu’s old 
assertion for the time being. 

Now, with the re-emergence and 
acceptance of the third assertion, I have 
no choice but examine and follow it. 

Important discussions concerning the 
third assertion have already been display- 


ed in the discourses by Wang Fang-yii and 
Fang Wen. As we know, Fu Pao-shih 
based his assertion on the inscription 
carried in Shih-t’ao’s Wu-jui-t’u ( EME, 
A Picture of the Five Good-Omens) and 
believed its date was CJ) , i. e., 38th 
year of K’ang Hsi or A.D. 1699 Both 
Wang and Fang hold that it should be Z 
JR, 14th year of K’ang Hsi orA.D. 1675; 
the latter even criticizes another similar 
case noting that in 1935, Kawai Seuru ( 
HHZ), a Japanese scholar, has also 
“misread” the date as C. , that is 44th 
year of K’ang Hsi or A.D. 1705It seems 
strange that Wang says he is “‘in no posi- 
tion to comment on the authenticity of 
fakement of the Five Good-Omens, ” 
while he appeals to a third-person state- 
ment indicating affirmatively that “au- 
thenticationists believe the reprinted copy 
of the Five Good-Omens is a fake.” This, 
of course, is understandable, for there is 
no other choice but acknowledge it as a 
fake with the view of justifying the au- 
thenticity of the Letter to Pa-ta shan-jen. 

Wang Fang-yü concluded in his article 
that the date shown in the colophon to 
the Five Good-Omens should be Z.JNice., 
A.D. 1675 Looking over Fang Wen’s 
discourse, I came to know that he had 
paid a visit to Wang; he said, “I enjoyed 
many a profitable evening with Mr. Fang- 
yü Wang. . . .” In this case, it is not sur- 
prising that they should agree with each ` 
other and that Wang should in one way or 
another be the mouthpiece of Fang in his 
recent discourse. It is clear that when one 
of them points his finger at Kawai Seuru’s 
“misreading” of Shih-t’ao’s colophon, he 
is saying, perhaps, what has been agreed 
upon between themselves. 

Nevertheless, they has never anticipat- 
ed this: it is not Kawai Seuru but they 
themselves who misread the colophon. 
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Cheng Chuo-lu, the author of A Study of 
` Shih-t’ao, said: “Nowadays we are famil- 
iar with the Five Good-Omens—which be- 
longed originally to a Mr. Shinosaki Toko- 


sa( HRE ) in Japan-reprinted in - 


A Comprehensive Collection of Famous 
Paintings from Sung Dynasty to Ch’ing 
Dynasty ( RIGABZBAB ) and 


A Guide to Famous Chinese Paintings ( - 


XBL, BH ) The Five Good-Omens - 


is admittedly a genuine piece. The colo- 
phon to it reads as FRACS 


aL PAE TF ~ literally, “made by 


Ch’ing-hsiang yi-jen® on double fifth, 
A.D. 1705, under his cottage.” With a 
closer inspection one may recognize with 
-ease the character’ 7, —apparently not =; 
the character # is written in the style of 
archaic Chinese calligraphy asa 7. very 
similar to 4@ (which is a seal type of cal- 


ligraphy for Jp ). Zg is the 44th year © 


of K’ang Hsi Prperors reign, or A.D. 
1705. 

One may look into Shuo Wen (RX, 
Discourse on Chinese Paleography) and 
Dictionary of the Five Styles of Chinese 
Calligraphy ( E FR ) for different 
forms of the characters p9 and. Jj in res- 
pective styles-such as archaic, clerical, 
seal, etc. -of calligraphy. 

Now that Z} is the 44th year of 
K’ang Hsi, or A.D. 1705 and the Double 
Fifth Flower-Painting ( EF 828E 

FS ), which Fu Pao-shih found in 
Collection of Shih-t’ao’s Epigraphs to His 
Paintings ( FimeBBe , ed. Ch’eng 


Lin-seng #23§4E ) and also in Ta-ti-tzu’s. 


Colophons tò His. Paintings ( Kik J% 
Æ ), carries a poetic line like this: 
BB@KEBt+ ; while the Five 
Good-Omens has also a line: ARBAB 
-tt 8 According to the Chinese way 
of age calculation, if we count seventy 
years backward from 1705 we will find 


- (OP BUSeth eR.” 


ever, 


that Shih-t’ao ought to have been born in 
the 9th year of Ch’ung Chen Emperor, 
Ming dynasty-i.e., A.D. 1636 Moreover, 
a. H is the fifth month of lunar. calendar. 
To draw a picture like the Five Good- 
Omens on Dragon-Boat Festival (double 
fifth of lunar calendar) seems timely; 
maybe the picture was meant to serve as 
an occasional creation. It is also clear that 
the Double Fifth Flower-Painting and the 
Five Good-Omens are works produced in 
the same period of time. Some even re- 
garded them as different only in name, 
not in substance. The difference in the 
colophons is perhaps due to clerical error . 
of the compiler. ; 

I borrowed a copy of Guide to Fa- 
mous Chinese Paintings ed. Harada Kiu- 


giro ( AMAA , Japan: Otsuka 
Cogisha —K#RT Bit , October, 1936) 


from the library of National Taiwan Uni- 
versity and looked into the paintings 
under discussion with a magnifying glass. 
The characters inscribed on the Double 
Fifth Flower-Painting are identified easily 
as LZH (ie., 1705). So what Cheng 
Chuo-lu said in his Study is plausible 
enough: “Now this specific version of 
Shih-t’ao’s chronology seems to have 
gained wider acceptance and is often 
quoted as established proof in many ex- 
cellent works on Chinese painting, such as 
Hua-yuan chuo-ying ( ERE Selec- 
tions of Chinese Paintings) and An Out- 
line of the History of Chinese Fine . Arts - 
The two books 
mentioned here are not available; how- 
the fourth volume of Yi-vuan 
yi-chen (383038 Rarities of Chinese 
Artistic Treasure, ed. Wang Shih-chieh Æ 

TEA et al.), which is a special issue on Pa- 
ta shan-jen (1626-1705), Shih-ch’i( AJ- 
c. 1616—c. 1693) and Shih-t’ao,? still 
favors the authenticity of the Letter to 


<> 
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Pa-ta shan-jen. 

Many people believe that the age of 
sixty-eight or sixty-nine is generally 
counted as seventy; so are the ages of 
seventy-one to seventy-three. Yet, Shih- 
t’ao’s chronology still remains unsettled 
though it has been proved that the charac- 
ters inscribed on the Five Good-Omens 
and the Double Fifth Flower-Painging are 
indeed Z. In my opinion, though the 
two “pcems” were not written in celebra- 
tion of his own birthday after all, yet, 
that Shih-t’ao called himself “aged 
seventy” (4E++) or “‘seventy-year-old 
man” ( +; +) should not be read as a- 
nalogous to what is generally called ‘“‘an 
old mar. at his seventies” because he has 
said “seventy” so definitely. Besides, the 
Double Fifth Flower-Painging has borne 
also a poem which reads: 

The varlor is full of relatives and 
friends, I am delighted, smiling. 

The sky is fair; the wind breezing; so I 
live in temperence. 

Can I taste liquor par excellence with 
just a sip, oblivious to cares; 

An aged man am I, yet {happiness I 
enjoy] in time. 

The sunflower stalk leans against a 
brilliant vase—with a moxa leaf 
drooping along it—and my hair on 
the temples has turned gray and 
dishevelled. 

Seventy years have I lived in peace, 
how many poeins, in the remain- 
ing days of my life, can I compose? 

RINA ERE , SREARMDE o 

BERERE. 2M o 

HOPE SS ER aT, DHE EEE © 

ZERP ET. RERARRS ? 

As inscribed on the Five Good-Omens, the 


two blanks appear to be W% (meaning “‘to 
make merry somehow’’); the seventy 


sentence reads as AWEKPHE+ 
(meaning Seventy years have I lived 
in a world of peace’’). Here, the word 
“relatives” refers to his elder fellow- 
disciples or his followers; “‘friends” refers 
to his contemporary artistic associates in 
Yang-chow.!° Cheng Chuo-lu mentioned 
in his Study: “According to these lines, it 
seems obvious that Shih-t’ao was writing 
on the impressions of gathering with the 
well-wishers on his birthday.” Neverthe- 
less, Wang Fang-yti still doubted whether 
the Double Fifth Flower-Painting was an 
‘imitation made for fun” by Chang Ta- 
ch’ien. With a major premise favoring the 
genuineness of the Letter to Pa-ta shan- 
jen, it is conceivable to have this sort of 
suspicion. 

In fine, birthday party or Dragon-Boat 
Festival’s dinner; sixty-nine or seventy- 
one; it is as sure as fate Shih-t’ao did 
reveal in his poetic lines that he had come 
to the age of seventy in the 44th year of 
K’ang Hsi (N.B. the characters inscribed 
are LGE ,not CJN,nor ZAR) 

Now as we decide that Shih-t’ao was 
born in. the 9th year of Ch’ung Chen, 
Ming dynasty (or, A.D. 1636),every ques- 
tion raised around the chronology will be 
solved easily. It could prove 

' 1) that by the 8th years of Shun Chih 
Emperor, or 1651, Shih-t’ao was already 
sixteen. Thus it should not be difficult for 
him to walk a long distance from Lu-shan 


‘to Yu-shan—accompanied by Heh-t’ao or 


not!—and to. make verses and match 
rhymes, to have a hearty conversation 
respectively with Hsiao Po-yü and Ch’ien 
Ch’ien-i. Naturally, he was entitled to be 
addressed as a k’ai-shii:. 

2) that “A Poem Composed on Lunar 
New Year’s Eve, 1700” and the Letter tc- 
Pa-ta shan-jen were all “imitations made 
for fun” by some other painter. 
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3) that Fu Pao-shih did misread 7.8 as 
op. 

' 4) that Wang Fang-yii and Fang Wen 
also misread Z as GJ). 

I have, of course, no objection that in 
studying the history of painting main data 
should be drawn from the original pieces 
instead of their reprinted copies. Never- 
theless, now that we know nowhere to get 
our hands on the original we cannot but 
base on the ‘reprinted copy. This, un- 
doubtly, depends on how genuine an 
original copy is. Generally speaking, the 
earlier an original is done or reproduced, 
the truer it is; on the contrary, the later it 
is made, the more incredible it is—at least 
it should be suspended for authentication 
for some time. 

I write this article in the hope that 
scholars may “‘set to looking for someth- 
ing;” and “examine with eyes” (for in- 
stance, to tell & from Z ; 5) from). 

Fu Pao-shih was an open-minded 
scholar—it is a pity that he has passed 
away for years so I have no chance to 


` Acknowledgement: 


consult him; otherwise, I am confident in 
having his agreement. 

Finally, let me express my deepest 
respect and gratitude to those friends 
who helped me with every effort. Without 
their eminent suggestion and precious 
reference material this article would 
not have been prepared. 

Mr. Hsu Fu-kuan mentioned two 
other points which support my assertion: 

1. Mr. Li Yeh-shuang quoted a passage 
from one of Shih-t’ao’s colophons: 
“Living without. practising asceticism 
tends to Hinayana” ( RTA BNE ). 
But in the practice of Hinayana, ascetic- 
ism is of major importance. Furthermore, 
are there any authentic records to prove 
that Shih-t’ao did not practise asceticism? 
On the contrary, that Shih-t’ac was a 
adherent of Buddhism was clearly indi- 
cated in Wu-teng-ch’uan-shu ( FEE). 

2. Shih-t’ao’s style of calligraphy 
varies constantly. Could Mr. Li assignone 
as typical of Shih-t’ao’s calligraphy on 
scientific bases? 


This article was written in 1968 and did not get published. A 


few days ago a friend of mine happened to read it through and suggested that I publish 
it. Because Shih-t’ao’s chronology has not been decided yet and, besides, my article 
. is not confined to any single obsession of mine, I hope it may encourage further 


exploration regarding Shih-t’ao’s chronology. 


NOTES 


1. Chiieh-chii, literally “broken-off lines,” is a term applied to five-or seven-word verses consisting 


of only four lines. 


2. . The last emperor of the Ming Dynasty who reigned during 1628-1644. 


» 


The first emperor of the Ch’ing Dynasty who reigned during 1644-1611. 


4.  Ta-ti is one of the haos (aliases) of Shih-t’ao. Shih-t’ao took the name Yuan-chi, Tao-chi 
and the kaos such as K’u-kua (Bitter Cucumber), Hsia-tsun-ché (the Venerable Blind One). 
He also called himself by the following names: Ta-ti-tzt (the Pure Fellow), Ch’ing-hsiang 
yeh-jen and chen-jen (the Wild Man and the True Man from Ch’ing-hsiang). 


i. 
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Cne of the emperors of the Ch’ing Dynasty who reigned during 1662-1722. © 

Snih-t’ao was born in Ch’ing-hsiang hsien, the present Chuan-hsien, not far from Wu-chow 
in Kuangsi. He belonged to the same widely branched Chu family as Pa-ta shan-jen and is said 
to have been descended from Prince Ching-chiang (%8 yL Œ ), a great-grandson of the elder 


` brother of the founder of the Ming Dynasty. “Yi-jen’’ literally means “descendant of the 


preceding dynasty.” See also note 4. 

The archaic style for PẸ , actually, should be JE . Here, 4P is a variant form of F. 

These two lines in Chinese can be read with hardly any difference in meaning. Literally, 
they mean, “Seventy years have I lived in a world of peace.” 

The three are known as the triology of monk painters in Ch’ing Dynasty . 

Yang-chow, a city on the nothern shore of the lower Yang-tze River, was a center of original 
painters during the latter part of K’ang Hsi period and the place was visited at least twice by 
the Emperor himself. After a period of peripatetic artistic pilgrimage to many famous 
mountains and lakes, Shih-t’ao remained in Yang-chow until his death. 


Three Memorable Afternoons 
in Chinese Art History 


Ronald J. Dickson 


A few years ago, there was a popular 
American television program called “Time 
Tunnel,” which was concerned with a 
hypothetical science fiction machine of 
the future that could transport a man 
backwards or forwards in time. In the real 
world, there already is such a time tunnel, 
for the art of the past can, in effect, 
transport us backwards in time, can give 
us the sounds, sights, smells, the feeling of 
a moment hundreds of years ago, if only 
in conjecture. Because of art, specific days 
and moments have been singled out to be 
remembered over the centuries — a Taipei 
meal tomorrow could be memorable long 
after the diners were dead, if a modern Li 
` Po were to write about it. 

Three such days seem to epitomize 
the arts with which they are associated: 
an afternoon in the Chin Dynasty can be 
considered representative of calligraphy, 
in a period when that art reached its 
height; a T’ang Dynasty afternoon sug- 
gests the Golden Age of Chinese poetry; a 
Sung Dynasty afternoon evokes a time 
when even the Emperor devoted himself 
to painting. But, although it was calligra- 
phy, poetry and painting that made these 
particular afternoons remembered, music, 
the vintner’s craft and the culinary arts 


also made their transient contributions. 

The calligraphic afternoon occurred 
on the third day of the third moon in the 
ninth year of the Chin Emperor Mu-ti 
(48%) — that is, in 353 A.D. — at Orchid 
Bank, near Shao-hsing, in Chekiang 
province. On that day, Wang Hsi-chih 
(EZZ) invited forty-one poets, writers 
and artists to a sort of elaborate picnic in 
celebration of the Ch’ing Ming Festival. 
Kissed by a breeze so gentle that it barely 
rippled the water, the literati set wine 
cups adrift in the stream (saucer-shaped 
feather-light “yu shang” [ 44 f# ] or eared 
“er-bei” [ Hf] cups, often made of 
lacquer, floated as lightly as a piece of 
balsa wood): when a wine cup nudged the 
shore, the nearest person drank the wine 
and composed a poem (See Plate 1). 

The host on that festive spring day, 
Wang Hsi-chih, came from a noble family 
in Shantung province and held govern- 
ment office, but preferred to devote much 
of his time to his literary and artistic 
interests rather than to mundane official 
activities. 

His guests had written some excellent 
poems, and, as the light faded towards 
dusk, Wang Hsi-chih sat down in the 
Orchid Pavilion to write a preface to a col- 


Te... 
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lection of the verse produced that day. 
Moistering his brush, he swiftly dashed 
off 324 words in 28 lines — perhaps the 
finest, certainly the most famous, piece of 
calligraphy ever written. According to one 
account, he used a fine brush of mouse 
whiskers to write on silk.’ 

The secret of Wang Hsi-chih’s art 
supposedly was learned on yet another 
afternoon. Strolling beside a stream one 
day, he became fascinated by some swans 
swimming upon the water. The arch of 
their necks, slender yet strong, had a sort 
of lively rhythm as they swam. Keeping in 
mind the picture of that scene, Wang Hsi- 
chih tried to give his brushstrokes the 
essence of what he had observed—the 
quality of ‘“breath-resonance life-motion.” 
( AREÆ S ), or “rhythmic vitality.” 

Spoken words can be arranged in pat- 
terns that are pleasing to the ear, as in 
poetry; written words can be arranged in 
patterns that are pleasing to the eye, as in 
calligraphy. The patterns of strokes that 
form characters, and the patterns of 
characters that form a composition, could 
be called the rhythmic portion of the art. 
Within these rhythmic patterns, Wang Hsi- 
chih’s swift, deft brushstrokes, “like a 
flock o? birds darting out of the forest,or 
a frightened snake disappearing into the 
grass,” seemed to quiver with vitality. 

When Wang Hsi-chih’s bodily vitality 
was over, “The Orchid Pavilion Preface” 
survived, being passed on to his descend- 


ants. The last in direct line, seven genera- - 


tions later, was the monk Chi-yung 
( #&), who, on his death bed entrusted it 
to his disciple, Pien-ts’ai (#7). Awed by 
the responsibility, Pien-ts’ai hid the scroll 
in the rafters above his bed, where it was 
safe from thieves — but not from Em- 
perors. 

The Emperor at that time was T’ang 


T’ai-tsung ( BRAS ), an avid collector of 
the calligraphy of the immortal Wang Hsi- 
chih, acquiring every known work, except 
for the finest of all: “The Orchid Pavilion 
Preface.” Three times he tried to buy it, 
offering a fortune to the poor, but stub- 
born, Pien-ts’ai. 

Finally, the Emperor’s Censor used a 
little duplicity and a lot of wine to win 
Pien-ts’ai’s confidence before swiping tlie 
scroll and delivering it to T’ai-tsung. The 
gratified Emperor had copies made, but 
decreed that the treasure itself be buried 
with him when he died. 

Although ‘‘The Orchid Pavilion Pref- 
ace” thus was permanently collected by 
T’ai-tsung, his obsession with Wang Hsi- 
chih’s calligraphy and the oft-told story of 
his securing of the scroll may help ac- 
count for the enduring memory of its 
creation a few centuries earlier. Imperial 
involvement—if, in this instance, only af- 
ter-the-fact—is one of several factors that 
the three afternoons have in common, 
and is indicative of the high status the 
arts enjoyed in the culture of ancient 
China. 

Another T’ang Dynasty Emperor, ` 
Hsuan-tsung ( ZE ) — better known as 
Ming Huang ( P$ ), or “The Brilliant 
Emperor’’— was as appreciative of poetry 
as T’ai-tsung was of calligraphy, and was 
directly involved in the poetic afternoon. 
This emperor, who reigned 712-756 A.D., 
kept at court the great poet Li Po ( 44), 
as a sort of unofficial laureate. 

When Li Po had first been granted 
audience by the Emperor (according to Li 
Yang-ping’s preface to the first edition of 
the Poetical Works of Li T’ai-po), Ming 
Huang was so impressed by the poet’s dis- 
course and verse that he granted Li Po a 
feast at The Table of Seven Jawels, 
“seasoning his soup for him with his au- 
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gust hands.” Later, Ming Huang assigned 
the poet to the Han-ling Academy, a form 
of imperial patronage that demanded 
nothing in return except for an occasional 
poem. 

Li Po was a bright star amidst a galaxy 
of versifiers, for ‘‘in this age,” says a crit- 
ic, “whoever was a man, was a poet.” The 
Anthology of the T'ang Dynasty consists 
of 900 Books and contains more than 
forty-eight thousand poems by over two 
thousand poets. 

But, although this period’s greatest 
achievement may have been in poetry, 
other arts and sciences also flourished. In 
the capital, for example, were institutes 
for calligraphy, arithmetic and music, and 
Emperor T’ai-tsung stocked the imperial 
library with more than two hundred thou- 
sand books. Emperor Ming Huang esta- 
blished an operatic school, called The 
Pear Garden—the prototype of modern 
Chinese drama. 

It was on an afternoon in spring that 
the Emperor and Yang Kuei-fei ( H4), 
the beauty who preoccupied him in his 
later years, had a feast at the Pavilion of 
Aloes, where tree peonies, freshly im- 
ported from India, had burst into bloom. 
Musicians from the Pear Garden serenaded 
the imperial couple, who nibbled delica- 
cies and sipped wine of Hsi-liang grapes. 
To make a lasting record of these precious 
golden hours, the poet Li Po was sum- 
moned. But Li Po, alas, was drunk. Court 
attendants drenched his head in cold 
water and handed him a writing brush. 

Seeing the blossoms, feeling the bre- 
eze, Li Po wrote three songs to be sung to 
melodies popular at the time. The Emper- 
or’s favorite, Yang Kuei-fei, prompted al- 
lusions to a vision from the enchanted 
home of Hsi-wang-mo on the Mountain of 
Many Jewels, to the fairy in the legend of 


clouds and rain, and to the fabled beauty, 
Lady Flying Swallow. She also inspired 
more down-to-earth observations that give 
us a sense of the mood of that memorable 
afternoon: she is as lovely as a blossoming 
peony branch, glistening with dew; lean- 
ing on the balustrade, she seems the 
vanquisher of love’s endless longings, 
borne on the winds of spring. 

These songs were performed on the 
spot by the famous vocalist Li Kuen-nien 
( 4984 ), accompanied by the Emperor 
himself, playing the jade flute See Plate 
2). The poems thus became part of the 
afternoon they describe and which they 
still evoke, over a thousand years later.” 

The painting afternoon occurred in 
the Sung Dynasty, when Chinese painting 
reached its high point. And this afternoon 
was not simply the product of imperial 
patronage, for Emperor Hui-tsung (ER), 
who reigned 1101-1125 A.D., not only 
provided the setting and invited the 
guests, but also personally recorded the 
scene for posterity. 

This Emperor was a man of great 
talent, a genius of a Watteau. In addition 
to setting standards of painting by his 
own work and creating a new calligraphic 
style, the elegant “Slender Gold” ( 4 ), 
Hui-tsung established the Imperial 
Academy of Painting, and drew to court 
the scholars, wits and artists of the realm. 

Hui-tsung was such an avid collector 
that he virtually made collecting and 
connoisseurship an essential part of the 
life of the traditional Chinese scholar. He 
used all the resources of his position to 
serve his aesthetic interests. His collec- 
tions not only included bronzes, bells, 
seals, pictures, calligraphies and other 
materials conventionally associated with 
the gentleman-scholar, but also were made 
up of zoological, botanical and geological 


ci 
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items: he stocked the Ken-yu pleasure 
park with beasts, trees and shrubs from 
every clime, strange rocks and stones from 
the far reaches of empire—red crows, 
white crows, white magpies, Java spar- 
rows, parrots, snow geese, red hares, 
tortoises with the seven stars of the Dip- 
per or: their backs, Indian Sala flowers, 
purple jade fungi, pral-lillies, scented 
jasmine, junipers, violet bamboo, lien-chi 
trees, stones like coiled dragons and soar- 
ing phoenixes .. . And these were scrupu- 
lously catalogued in albums containing 
pictures and poems describing the exotica. 
For the Imperial Academy, Hui-tsung 
decreed that exan.inations be given, like 
those for the Han-ling Academy. The 
Emperor devised the examination ques- 
tions to be posed to actual or aspirant 
Academicians, questions often consisting 
of a poetic quotation that the artist had 
to illustrate. The painter with the most 
brilliant idea, rather than simply polished 
technique, was considered best. For 
example, when asked to illustrate “‘the 
scent of trampled flowers follows the 
hooves of the returning horse, ”’ an artist 
won high praise by imaginatively suggest- 
ing the scent by portraying hovering but- 
terflies. Part of the complete gentle- 
man/artist that the Emperor so well 
embodied was this association of poetry 
and peinting, and painting that stressed 
content as well as execution.’ 
Appropriately, this painting by Hui- 
tsung himself is of literary gentlemen, 
seated at a large table cluttered with 
dishes, cups, lacquer ware and flowers, 
enjoying an outdoor feast of the mind and 
spirit as well as the senses. The setting is 
the imperial gardens, and the guests talk 
animatzdly—perhaps a question of philos- 
ophical doctrine. here, a spot of literary 


gossip there—while servants bustle about 


warming wine and preparing treats. 
Wrapped up on a table in the background 
are a couple of musical instruments, sug- 
gesting that music will add its flavor to 
the art of conversation. (See Plate 3). 

Representing the three arts most es- 
teemed by the Chinese (calligraphy, poe- 
try and painting), these afternoons have 
several things in common: an outdoor set- 
ting, conviviality and imperial involve- 
ment. 

An outdoor setting was only practical, 
of course, for a social gathering in the 
days before electricity. But it was much 
more than that, for an appreciation of 
trees, rocks, flowers, birds, mountains was 
considered: a normal aspect of a gentle- 
man’s sensitivity at a time when the West 
thought of wild nature as hostile and 
awesome. Perhaps it was a more temper- 
ate clime as well as a more bracing intel- 
lectual climate that permitted the Chinese 
literati to throng in parks, gardens and 
pavilions when western scribes were con- 


‘ fined to scriptoria and monastery gardens. 


The conviviality and love of talk is 
suggestive of Periclean Athens, where art 
also could be the product of discourse on 
social occasions, rather than the musings 
of a solitary in an.ivory tower. Although 
the society was selective, it was limited 
only to the intellectual elite, whose ranks 
were open to all social strata. 

When even the Emperor devoted 
much of his time and attention to them, 
the arts and artists obviously enjoyed a 
very high social status indeed. In a period 
when western art was reduced to an 
amusement for the ladies or, at best, an 
activity to be patronized rather than 
practiced by a gentleman, the Chinese 
gentleman was expected to be able to turn 
out a smooth bit of verse or an artful line 
of calligraphy. 
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Knowledge of subsequent events adds 
a certain poignancy to the memory of 
those afternoons so long ago, knowledge 
that the beauty Yang Kuei-fei was to be 
killed by the Emperor’s own soldiers, flee- 
ing the An Lu-shan rebellion, knowledge 
that the Emperor Hui-tsung was to be 


seized as hostage by withdrawing Chin 
armies and would never see his pleasure 
gardens again. But, through art, the me- 
mories (vicarious though they may be) 
seem forever fresh—as though we could 
hear voices on a spring afternoon and see 
the sunlight dapple the grass. 


NOTES 
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Plate 2 
Emperor Ming Huang Playing the Flute 
by Chang Hsuan (T’ang Dynasty) 











Plate 1 
Literary Gathering by the Brook 
by Liu Sung-nien (Sung Dynasty) 





Plate 3 


A Meeting of Men of Letters 


by Emperor Hui-tsung 


Thai Culture in Brief 


Sujib Punyanubhab 


1. Historical Background of the Country 
‘and People 


The word “Thai”? means “free’’ and 
therefore “‘Thailand” means “The Land of 
the Free” 

Formerly conficting opinions and 
theories prevailed as to the origins of the 
Thais. Even in two decades before this we 
could speak with more certainty that they 
originated in Northwestern Szechuan of 
China about 4,500 years ago. But after 
the discovery of many instruments and 
artifacts at the village of Ban Chiang, 
Nongharn District, Udornthani Province, 
the theory about the origins of Thai 
people have been changed into a new one, 
It might be that the Thai people settled 
down here in Thailand and then scattered 
to various parts of the world even to some 
parts of China. This was due to the 14 
Carbon test of Artifacts which showed 
that Thailand might be the first place of 
Bronze Age ever discovered in any part of 
the world, for it has some artifacts older 
than what was unearthed in the Near East 
by about 500 years. 

“Siam” was the name of the country 
well known to the world until 1939 and 
again between 1945 and 1949; then on 


May 11, 1949 there was a proclamation 
changing the name of the country into 
“Prathet Thai” or “Thailand.” 


2. Six Major Periods of the Thai History 


(1) Ancient Period 4,500 years ago ` 
when the Thai people settled down in 
north western Szechuan and scattered in 
the fan-like manner along the valley of the 
Yangtse River. j 

(2) Nanchao Period 588 years (650- 
1238). The Kingdom was situated in 
Yünnan in the southern part of China. 

(3) Sukhothai Period 128 years 
(1238-1350). Sukhothai was the first 
capital city when the Thai people moved 
and settled down in the northern part of 
Siam overcoming the Khmers’ influence. 
There were 6 kings altogether of “Pra 
Ruang” dynasty during the period of 128 
years. 

(4) Ayudhya Period 417 years (1350- 
1767). With the new dynasty, Ayudhya 
was the- first capital city situated in the © 
central part of Siam. There were 34 kings 
of various dynasties during the 417 years. 

(5) Dhonburi Period only 15 years 
(1767-1782). After the fall of Ayudhya, 
King Tak Sin established Dhonburi the 
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new capital on the west bank of Chao 
Phraya River opposite to modern 
Bangkok. 

(6) Bangkok or Ratanakosin Period 
began in 1782. Bangkok has been estab- 
lished tke present capital city of Thailand 
under the reigns of nine successive Kings 
of Chakri dynasty for 190 years to this 
day. 


3. Thai Culture 


The word ‘“‘culture’? means “‘way of 
life” or “‘social heritage.” It embraces all 
forms of human response to environ- 
ments. Different meaning between culture 
and civilization is that culture includes all 
aspects of way of life whether they may 
be primitive or modern ones while civili- 
zation means only “‘the stage of being 
brought out of barbarism or the advanced 
stage in social development.” 

Culture may be divided into various 
aspects as follows: 

Linguistic culture; 

Aesthetic culture; 

` Customary and traditional culture; 

Material culture and 

Spiritual culture. 

Linguistic culture means language in- 
cluding reading and writing process. The 
Thai language is of monosyllable such as fiu 
Lau tis waywhich mean to stand to walk to 
sit and to lie down. In writing and in speak- 
ing it has music tones to denote different 
meanirgs of the same word, suchas KLAI 
if pronounced ‘na it means “near,” if 
pronounced’, aa it means “‘far.’? Another 
word is SUA, it can be pronouncedi#a ifa 
\Aawith different music tones and differ- 
ent meanings ı%a means a tiger, daa mat 
and ida a coat. In writing we have same 
symbols above the written word to guide 
the reading. Thailand has her own charac- 


ters including figures, compared with 
England which uses Roman characters and 
Arabic figures. l 

Aesthetic culture means harmony, 
beauty and sweetness of what was made 
and invented by human beings. The word 
“Fine Arts” includes painting, sculpture, 
architecture, drama and music. The Thai 
paintings of Ancient time discovered at a 
southern province of Thailand, Yala, were 
dated between the 10th and 13th centu- 
ries. The first fairly well preserved paint- 


ing has been discovered at Ayuthya 


ancient monastery which was founded in 
1424 A.D. 

The Thai sculpture is mostly the art of 
forming the images of the Buddha. It is of 
5 periods: 


Chiangsaen period 11th-13th Century A.D. 


Sukhothai period 13th-15th Century A.D. 
U-thong period 13th-1 Sth Century A.D. 
Ayuthya period 1350-1767A.D. 


Ratanakosin or Bangkok period 
1782-1868 A.D. 


The Thai architecture besides making 
residential houses is mostly connected 
with royal palace and monastery buildings 
and pagodas which are of their own 
typical structure as may be seen in 
Bangkok. 

The Thai drama is of many kinds such 
as Khon or the masked play, Lakhon Nok 
(played by both men and women), 
Lakhon Nai (played by women only) and 
so on. Thai classic dances are mostly some 
parts of dramatic entertainments. 

The Thai music instruments are of 
four kinds: the instrument of flipping or 
snapping (ña); drawing ( @ ); percussion 
( & ) and woodwind (11h). 
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Another kind of Thai art is the inlaid 
work of the mother-of-pearl used to de- 
corate window and door panels of the 
shrine hall in the monastery and some 
utensils. 

Customary and traditional culture of 
Thailand is mostly on the basis of human 
relation and Buddhism, such as when the 
sun enters the zodiac of Aries generally on 
April 13 every year, the Thai people cele- 
brate Songkran Festival by paying respect 
to their parents, old relatives, pouring 
water and perfumes into their hands and 
in return their parents and old relatives 
will utter some words of blessing for their 
happiness and prosperity. Besides this 
they go to the nearest monastery paying 
homage to Buddhist monks, venerating 
and pouring water and perfumes at the 
image of the Buddha as a kind of worship, 
freeing birds and fish as a gift of freedom 
and life and finally dedicating meritorious 
parts to the departed. ancestors. Various 
kinds of entertainments will follow after 
that. 

Modesty, paying respect to the 
parents, the elders, the teachers and 
Buddhist monks, accepting and following 
admonition of parents and teachers are 
cultural structure of the Thai custom and 
tradition. 

Speaking of Thai spiritual culture, we 
cannot leave Buddhism aside because 
Buddhism has played its important roles 
in the way of life of the Thai people from 
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Sukhothai period (700 years ago) up till 
now. 

There have been some statements in 
the stone inscriptions of Sukhothai peri- 
od as may be quoted in essence as fol- 
lows: 

“Good are the Sukhothai people. 
They are of generous and moral habits, 
always observing precepts and giving alms. — 
The people of this Sukhothai, old and 
young, male and female, all of them are 
pious, cherishing their faith in Buddhism, 
each observing precepts during the rainy 
season. After the Lent, the Kathin (the 
ceremony of saffron robe presentation) is 
observed for a period of one month.” 

The Thai people who addhere to vari- 
ous faiths as shown in percentage by the 
office of National Statistics are as follows: 


Buddhists 93.6 
Muslim 3.9 
Christians 0.6 
Others 1.9 


There are more than 300,000 Bud- 
dhist monks and novices and more than 
25,000 Buddhist monasteries throughout 
the country. 

There are two Buddhist universities 
and about 7,000 schools for Buddhist 
educations run by ecclesiastical authori- 
ties. These schools and universities do not 
include the more than 10,000 schools for 
boys and girls which are situated in the 
monasteries. 


Address to the World Constituent Assembly 
In Innsbruck, Austria, June 17,1977 


by 


Ahmad Subardjo Djoyoadisuryo 


I am much honoured by being invited 
to address the honourable participants in 
the World Constituent Assembly. 

Since I received an invitation to 
attend this historical meeting at Inns- 
bruck, I was startled by the visionary idea 
underlying the world-wide movement for 
saving our planet Earth from total de- 


- struction. 


I have great admiration and respect 
for the persevering endeavours of those 
who since 1968 set a work to formulate a 
rational and practical draft Constitution 
for -a World government, which the 
Constitutional Convention has to com- 
ment upon during the next two weeks. 

However, having taken a glance at the 
Draft-Constitution, I cannot escape the 
impression that much stress has been laid 
on the mechanism of the world organiza- 
tion, without taking into account the 
importance of spiritual values that should 
underlie the noble ideas for establishing 
permanent peace. A philosophical orienta- 
tion is necessary if any great project will 
bear fruit. However perfect a Constitution 
may be, its value and working depends 
largely on high moral principles. And in 
the last instance it depends also on the 
high qualities of men who will implement 


the object and purpose of the Constitu- 
tion. T 

During the Second Asian Scholars’Con- 
Vention from October 30 to November 4, 
1976, held at Taipei in Formosa, in which 
I had the honour to participate, it has 
been observed that the participants were 
conscious of the fact that while tremen- 
dous progress has been made in science 
and technology in the recent years, this 
progress as its by-product brought about a 
general moral decadence characterized by 
money worship and indulgence in material 
enjoyment. Men of the modern world are 
unfortunately enslaved by their selfish 
desires without knowing it. 

The Consolidated Report of the 
Second Asian Scholars’ Convention has 
observed the deterioration in the deve- 
lopment of human civilization. After 
having reviewed in depth the conditions 
of Asia, Europe and the world as a whole, 
the participants in the said convention 
opined that “the Industrial Revolution 
brought economic prosperity and military 
prowess to the West which in turn gave 
rise to colonial imperialism. However, the 
weakness inherent in the cultural heritage 
of the West did not take long to become 
apparent, and there ensued the fin de 
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siecle decadence. Scholars such as Oswald 
Spengler (1880-1936) and Arnold Toyn- 
bee have racked their brains to find ways 
to tide over the crisis of the West, but in 
vain.” 

In point of fact, under present day 
world conditions in which science and 
technology are moulding the modern 

_ world of the West and of the East as well, 
Asia and Africa are being transformed by 
the achievements of the mind in the 
material world. They become fascinated 
by the products of technics and industry, 
by machines to build huge industrial 
organizations and large military estab- 
lishments. This is the so-called progress in 
the modern world. 

But it may be asked whether this is 
real progress, whether material progress is 
the criterion of civilization. 

The late Dr. Radhakrishnan, outstand- 
ing scholar, philosopher, historian and 
one-time Vice President of India with 
whom I had the honour to have an 
exchange of views on his visit to Bali, 
opined: 

“We cannot base the new civilization 
on science and technology alone. We must 
learn to live from a new basis, if we wish 
to avoid the catastrophe that threatens us. 
We must discover the reserves of spiritual- 
ity, respect for human personality, the 
sense of the sacred, found in all religious 
traditions and use them to fashion a new 
type of man who uses the instruments he 
has invented with a new awareness that he 
is capable of greater things than mastery 
of nature. The service to which man must 
return is man himself, the spirit in him. It 
is not enough to feed the human animal 
or to train the human mind. We must also 
attend to the human spirit.” 

The people of Indonesia are not 
exempt from the impact of the modern 


world, from the influence of the intel- 
lectual achievements of the Western mind. 
In the past four hundred years Indonesia 
has shouldered the burden of Colonialism 
and Imperialism. During the period of 
foreign domination, the Indonesian 
people have had the opportunity to 
become acquainted with the type of man 
who carried with him the typical traits of 
the materialistic nature of their colonial 
masters. 

It is only due to the soul-force of the 
average Indonesian that he has preserved 
the treasure of his own culture and civili- 
zation, based on the national philosophy 
of Pancha Sheela or five principles, i.e.: 

1. Belief in the Divine Omnipotence 

2. Humanity 

3. National unity 

4. People’s sovereignty 

5. Social justice. 

This Pancha Sheela philosophy is the 
result of age-long development of Indone- 
sian culture. It draws its strength from its 
universal character of ethics and morality. 
The sense of man’s relation with the 
universe as God’s creation., the sense of 
humanity which cultivates in man a sense 


‘of brotherhood with his fellow-beings and 


with the whole mankind, a sense of belong- 
ing together with his fellow-men within the 
boundaries of the state in which he is living 
and within the world as awhole; democracy 
as the expression of the principle of equalit 
before God and the laws of men typified 
by the Roman saying “Vox populi, Vox 
Dei;” social justice which should be at the 
base of any governmental regulations for 
the Indonesian people, living in an ar- 
chipelago of more than three thousand 
islands, big and small, lying between two 
great oceans, the Pacific and the Indian 
ocean, have acquired since times im- 
memorial a sense of life-harmony, a 
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harmony between the outer and inner 
conditions of man. 

The contemplation of his life- 
environment, the vast seas around him, 
the galaxy of stars above him, creates the- 
craving for something beyond the actual 
world which is an innate.desire of man- 
kind. 

The average Indonesian who is con- 
scious of his own culture identifies him- 
self with the whole of Nature, with the 
Universe of which he is part and parcel. 
He is the micro-cosmos of the macro- 
cosmos. 

It is only natural that his life is 
dominated by the desire to live in harmo- 
ny wita the infinite to subordinate his will 
to the will of God Almighty which 
constitutes the great Life-force that 
encompasses the whole universe and the 
dead end living creatures in it. For He is 
the One who guides the world and man- 
kind according to His will. 

The five principles mentioned above 
constitute the Indonesian outlook on Life 
and the World. 

A correlation of the Pancha Sheela 
philosophy is the Indonesian State motto: 
“Bhineka Tunggal Ika,” meaning “Unity 
in Diversity.” This motto may well be 
applied to mankind and the world as a 
whole in which different races, religions, 
nations are living. After all, human life is 
an associative life of co-existence and 
co-operation. 

Why not use this motto-for the Con- 
stitution of the Federation of Earth? 

The Federation of Earth is a federa- 
tion of different people and races striving 
for World Unity, .and the establishment of a 
World Government. They strive for unity 
in diversity of cultures, norms, beliefs and 
traditions. The most appropriate motto 
for tke Federation of Earth therefore is 


Unity in Diversity. I herewith submit this 
idea as a formal proposal to the World 
Constituent Assembly. 

The Constitution of the Federation of 
Earth should furthermore be provided 
with a written Preamble which expresses 
distinctly the object and purpose of the 
Federation containing its material and ' 
spiritual objectives. I herwith submit in 
my humble capacity a draft of such 
Preamble reading as follows: 

Since the realization is growing that all 
life on Planet Earth is threatened with 
imminent destruction from many 
sources, 
Being aware of the fact that on the one 
hand tremendous technological progress 
has brought material and expanding 
opportunities for those who pursue 
happiness in material wealth, but on the 
other hand that same technology 
promises universal disasters even more 
quickly, 

Stating that there is a deepening con- 

sciousness among men of the modern 

world that real progress does not 
depend on mastering of nature alone 
but must be found in developing spirit- 

ual values in men and nations in order 

to acquire a natural harmony between 

body, mind and spirit that constitute 

health, wealth and true happiness, 

Considering that it behoves man to turn 

to himself in order to find in the depth 

of his soul his sacred mission as the 

embodiment of Divine qualities by de- 

veloping his creative energy to give birth 

to the new civilization in which he 

becomes the new type of man capable 

of saving succeeding generations from the 

scourge of war that will destroy Planet 

Earth and from the extinction of the 

human race, 

That it is therefore incumbent upon the 
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conscious worldcitizens of the modern Democracy and in Social Justice for all 

` age to find ways and means to create races and people inhabiting Planet 
the new civilization by establishing a Earth. 
Federation of Earth, having as motto: Mr. Chairman, I ask your forgiveness 
Unity in Diversity. for having spoken at length. I have only 
The establishment of a World Govern- done this with my sincere hope that I 
ment is for carrying out its broad func- have contributed to the success of this 
tions as set forth in the Constitution, Conference. 
based on Belief in the Divine Omnipo- Thank You! 


tence, in Humanity, in World Unity, in 


Book Review 


Chinese Poems With English Translation.” ~- 


by Kuo Ying Paul Tsai 


Introduction by H. E. Cardinal Yu Pin 
xii 180 pages, Cheng Chung Book €o., Taipei 


Henry W. Wells 


Many anthologies of Chinese poetry 
with translation have appeared, some 
long, some short, in a great variety of 
forms and widely different in merit but it 
is hardly too much to say that none has 
been more excellent in quality, more 
enlightened in conception or gratifying in 
execution than that by K. Y. Paul Tsai. 
Some of its features are familiar but not 
all. It contains scarcely any poems not 
hitherto translated and no elaborate 
introduction or annotation. Dr. Tsai gives 
little direct evidence as translator whether 
or not he is peculiarly endowed. with 
poetic sensibility, possessed with an un- 
usual command of the English language or 
with superior knowledge of the traditions 
of English verse. Nevertheless with becom- 
ing modesty he holds an exceptionally 
faithful glass in which to mirror the Chi- 
nese. His translations are in style lucid and 
precise in so far as conditions of the two 
languages admit. Happily, the imagination 
is that of the Chinese masterpieces them- 
selves. with little or no intrusion of elo- 
quence distinctively British or American. 
The result is remarkably satisfying. Espe- 
cially because the book is relatively small 
in volume and modest in pretensions, its 
unusual worth should by no means be 


overlooked. 

The appearance of the Chinese with 
word-for-word translation into English 
directly beneath each character gives the 
reader confidence in the accuracy of what 
follows and invites study. It controls the 
English rendering that is half the book. 
The whole, then, presents a bridge sus- 
pended between two towers, one, the 
Chinese original, the other, the idiomatic 
English version. One crosses the bridge by 
way of the word-for-word rendering. The 
method is ideal with only the possible 
reservations that whoever commands a 
fair knowledge of Chinese may not desire 
translation in any form and whoever lacks 
such knowledge in all probability cannot 
seriously profit from the original text. In 
the case of the English version which on 
the physical page underlies the Chinese 
word-for-word the latter reservation in no 
way applies. It is not simply a crib for the 
beginner in the language; it should prove 
helpful for a careful reading. Though use- 
ful for learners, it is always worth remem- 
bering that we are all learners. 

The selection as a whole is decidedly 
judicious. Most of the pieces already rank 
among the favorites selected by time and 
literary tradition. When a poet is repre- 
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sented by a relatively less famous piece 
and a more celebrated piece omitted, a 
good reason for the decision may easily be 
found. To be sure, Po Chii-i’s “Lute 
Song” and Tu Fu’s “Trip North” are 
absent, but what of that? No truly in- 
ferior peoms are included. 

The book’s novelty is the adequacy 
with which its ideal is fulfilled. Orthodox 
in its aims, it is extraordinary in its ex- 
ecution. The translations are at the same 
time fluent and as faithful as the peculiar- 
ities of the two languages admit. The 
English reader misses only the more 
formal properties of verse which the 
Chinese poems beyond question so bril- 
liantly possess and which English prose 
inevitably lacks. No translation gives us 
all. 

The English reader, then, is reassured 
of the value of the originals by the force 
and clarity of the translations, attended 
with next to no aid from editorial com- 
mentary. He is presented with the bare 
truth, the thing-in-itself. The general 
Foreword is not only brief, as already 
noted, but decidedly elementary. Theré 
are no footnotes or glosses of any sort. 
There are, to be sure, the conventional 
short biographical sketches of each poet 
but they are relatively inconspicuous. Yet 
nothing of vital relevance is missing. On 
the contrary, the absence of commentary 
suggests a gracious silence wherein the 
poetry may all the more happily be heard. 
The book, in short, gains in dignity by 
having so large a proportion directly a 
presentation of verse (three levels of it) 
and so small a proportion of editorial 
prose. To a rare extent the book is a 
“golden treasury” simply because virtual- 
ly all of it is pure gold. There is much of 
the picture, so little of its frame. 

Nothing more convincingly proves the 


high and enduring value of much Chinese 
verse than its ability as here demonstrated 
to stand on its own feet. This should be 
clear merely on consideration of its sub- 
ject matter. No one with a modicum of 
imagination should fail in this instance to 
respond to its basic themes. The art or 
subtlety lies not in the poet’s extensive 
erudition but in his development of 
themes which should appear obscure to 
no serious reader. The image or symbol is 
as a rule perspicuous. Indeed, the ap- 
proach is often not only essentially uni- 
versal but also emphatically modern. 
Thus one cannot fail to recognize that 
much of the poetry of Tu Fu—surely one 
of the outstanding and most representa- 
tive of the masters—deals with the brutali- 
ties and the wounds of war. The separa- 
tion of friends, the hardships of aging, the 
benign as well as the harsh aspects of 
nature ate conspicuous. The poet’s ex- 
ploration of the human condition is virtu- 
ally as broad and far-reaching as Chaucer’s 
or Shakespeare’s and in no way esoteric. 
The learned fu are simply not among 
Tsai’s selections. l 

The book is a touchstone; for it 
demonstrates, to use ‘the old proverb 
which attracted Shakespeare, that good 
wine needs no brush. The editorial policy 
presenting each poem in triplicate helps to 
give this small book its peculiar stature 
and more clearly than ever demonstrates 
the high worth of Chinese verse. Though 
virtually all the selections have long been 
famous, such pieces have seldom, if ever, 
been gathered into such a fragrant and 
significantly contrived garland. Hence the 
book is not only an ideal primer for 
beginners; it offers a fitting tribute to its 
exalted subject. Had the space given here 
to the original Chinese and the word-for-- 
word translation been given to’ more 
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Chinese poems in English, would we have 
had a better or more useful book? It is 
doubtful. In any case, the public should 


be grateful for such an honest and deeply 
` devoted achievement. 


~ series of 


Book Review 


Vignettes From the Late Ch’ing: Bizarre 
Happenings Eyewitnessed Over Two Decades 


by Wu Wo-yao 

Translated by Shih Shun Liu 

xv 412 pages, published by Chinese 
University of Hong Kong, 1975 


Allen Wittenborn 


People read either for pleasure or for 
information but seldom for both simulta- 
neously, not so much because they do not 
wish to but only because rarely is there 
anything written with these two aims in 
mind. Now, however, Dr. Shih Shun Liu 
has.provided us with a translation of a 
work of sociological fiction that is both a 
delight to read as well as being informa- 
tive. 

Vignettes from the Late Ch’ing is a 
translation of the social satire by Wu Wo— 
yao, a man of letters who took up writing 
short stories and novels in the two de- 
cades between 1890 and 1910, most of 
which were originally serialized in news- 
papers and literary journals. Wu soon be- 
came associated with that group of young 
radicals, sympathetic to such anti-Manchu 
patriots as Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, who believed 
that words should serve as fodder for 
social reform and who took up the pen as 
the chief weapon in combatting the 
increasing decadence of Chinese society. 

The original work by Wu is often 
compared with the 18th-century satirical 
novel Ju-lin wai-shih and the contempor- 
ary Lao-ts’an yu-chi by Liu E in being a 
loosely-connected episodes 
witnessed and occasionally abetted by the 


central character of the book. We are 
never given his name but no doubt there is 
more than a little of autobiographical 
background. The young man upon the 
death of his father sets out for Shanghai 
to settle his father’s estate. While in 
Shanghai he happens upon his former 
schoolmate, now a middle-level govern- 
ment official, and from here on our 
“eyewitness” relates innumerable ploys, 
plots, subterfuges, schemes, tricks, ruses, 
strategems, and maneuvers, all in the most 
corrupt and unpatriotic vein. 

Vignettes, in fact, is a veritable mine 
of inside information about the behind- 
the-scenes intrigues constantly in motion 
in this most degraded and free-wheeling 
period of Chinese history. Scores of in- 
cidents of bribery, extortion, robbery, 
cheating, wayward women, profligate 
men, and utterly corrupt officials are — 
recorded. But not only is this an expose 
of such intrigues; Wu also presents a clear 
account of the less well-known social 
practices of the time such as concubinage, 
prostitution, adoption of sons, family in- 
fighting, and belief in wild superstitions. 
Not all accounts are of an unfavorable 
nature, however, with such exceptions as 
the “salt-water sister,” a Hong Kong 
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prostitute who befriends a young coolie, 
eventually wishing to marry him and final- 
ly exonerating him in the eyes of his 
father who believed him to be of no ac- 
count. 

Most of the incidents are of especial 
interest because they are presented with a 
‘vou are there” approach, as when the 
young man and his schoolmate are select- 
ed to act as examiners for the Civil Service 
examination. They are both incarcerated 
behind locked walls for a month and must 
grade, accept, and reject hundreds of 
examination papers. We are given a first- 
hand account of just how much influence 
an examiner may have, of the plots which 
are hatched to insure the passing of a 
student (including the sending of carrier 
pigeons with test answers attached to 
theiz legs), and of the rather tedious job 


of having to score the by now stagnant: 


eight-legged essay. 

The extent to which people would go 
in crder to realize monetary gain is well 
illustrated in another incident involving 
the care taken to determine the value of a 
painting. It seems that an artist and his 
agent were unable to come to terms on 
the price of a painting by the artist, a 
portrayal of three or four persons engaged 
in a dice game. In a dish were three dice, 
two showing a pair of fives and the third 
still spinning around. On one side a man 
was raising his hand with all five fingers 
outstretched, his mouth wide open, and 
his eyes glued to the third dice in the dish. 
The picture was so life-like that the 
potential buyer was willing to pay the 
price asked by the artist, all to the chagrin 
of the agent who wished to block the sale 
since the artist had refused to agree to the 


agent’s bid for a twenty percent com- 


mission. 

At this point, the agent intervened 
arguing that the picture had a flaw and 
was- thereby worthless. Asked what the 
flaw was, the agent pointed out that the 
bystander, with his mouth wide open, is 
obviously shouting “‘six,” the next highest 
number. But the word ‘‘six‘' (Jiu) is said 
with the mouth closed so how can the 
man be saying “‘six” with his mouth 
open? This apparent flaw convinced the 
customer who withdrew his offer. Accept- 
ing defeat, the artist reluctantly agreed to 
the agent’s new demand of thirty percent 
commission if the agent could ever sell the 
painting. Returning to the customer, the 
agent reasoned that the painter must be 
from Fukien where the word “six” is 
pronounced lo and therefore said with the 
mouth open. So the painting is flawless 
after all. 

Not only is Vignettes a good example 
of the argument that fiction is the best 
expression of social conditions, but Dr. 
Liu’s translation transforms the often 
cryptic Chinese into expressive and highly 
readable English. It is sometimes justifiab- 
ly argued that one should not translate 
into a non-native language, but Dr. Liu 
proves the exception to this attitude. This 
reviewer found no instances which could 
be taken as stilted or difficult English, all 
the more remarkable given that written 
Chinese is not a medium easily rendered 
into Western languages. Vignettes from 
the Late Ch’ing offers absorbing insight 
into the background of China’s 1911 
Revolution presented in an easy flow of 
colloquial English. 


News in Brief 


Professors of ROC, ROK, Japan 
Hold 1977 Conference in Taipei 


A total of 49 professors and observers 
participated in the 1977 Conference of 
Sino-Korean-Japanese Professors held 
Sept. 5-10 at the Grand Hotel in Taipei. 

The conference was sponsored by the 
Pacific Cultural Foundation of the Repub- 
lic of China. Dr. Joseph K. Twanmoh, 
chairman of the board of the foundation, 
presided over.the opening session. Chinese: 
‘Minister of Education Dr. Li Yuan-zu gave 
a congratualtory address at the opening 
ceremony. 

The theme of the conference was 
“Asian Regional Security and the Free 
World,” which was also the title of a 
keynote speech given at the meeting by 
Dr. Han Chung-mo, vice president of the 
Judicial Yuan of the Republic of China. 

Panel discussions were held in three 
fields: economics, politics, and culture. 


Seoul to Host 4th World 
Congress of Poets in 1979 


The fourth World Congress of Poets 
will be held in Seoul in 1979, according to 
Dr. Chung Ting Wen, president of the 
second congress and a member of the four- 
man preparatory committee for the 
fourth congress. 


The other three members of the 
committee are Dr. Amado M. Yuzon, 
president of the first congress; Dr. Juno 
Platthy, president of the third congress; 
and prof. Chao Pyon Hwa, a leading 
Korean poet in charge of the fourth 
congress. 


Sino-Japanese Calligraphers 
Stage Exhibition in Taipei 


A 100-member delegation of the 
Japanese Calligraphy Association, led by 
its chairman Yasukazu Shibata and lectur- 
er Pitsu Sato, took part in a six-day Sino- 
Japanese friendship calligraphy and artifi- 
cial flower exhibition in Taipei in mid- 
October. 

The exhibition, held to mark the 
birthday anniversary of the late-President 
Chiang Kai-shek, was jointly sponsored by 
the Chinese Calligraphy Overseas Promo- 
tion Commission and the Overseas Chi- 
nese Calligraphy Association in Japan. 


‘ASEAN University’ Being Planned 


The five member states of the ASEAN 
(Association of Southeast Asian Nations) 
have given their support for establishment 
of a university and cultural center at a site 

y yet to be chosen. 
The plan for the “ASEAN University” 
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was initiated by an association formed in 
Manila last June by a group of Southeast 
Asians who completed their college 
education in Japan as scholarship 
recepients. i 

The proposed university will be a 
30,000-student institution with depart- 
ments in literature and history, Chinese 
and Jepanese literature, and medical, 
engineering, and agricultural schools. 

Members of the association are seek- 
ing financial assistance from the Japanese 
government for their ambitious plan. 


Modern Chinese Arts Show 
Being Held in Los Angeles 


An exhibition of modern Chinese arts 
and crafts is being held at the Space Build- 
ing of the California Museum of Science 
and Industry in Los Angeles under the 
joint sponsorship of the National Museum 
of History of the Republic of China and 
the California Museum of Science and 
Indutrv. , 

The exhibition, titled 
Culture in Focus,” was opened June 25 
this year and will be closed on April 30, 
1978. l 

On display are 500 items of Chinese 
paintings, ivory, jade, ceramics, sculp- 
tures, embroidered robes, silk brocade, 
and photographs along with two antique 


bronze pieces dating back 3,700 years 


from tne Shang Dynasty. 
ROC-Japanese Art Show 


An art exhibition for promoting Sino- 
Japanese cultural interflow was held in 
the Taipei New Park on Sept. 20-25. The 
exhibition, the second of its kind, was 
jointly sponsored by the Republic of 
China Arts Association and the Sino- 


“Chinese 


Japanese Cultural and Economic Associa- 
tion. On display were 90 art works by 13 
Chinese artists and 23 Japanese artists. 


Australian Gov’t Assigns Fund 
To Promote Ties With Japan 


The Australian Government has set 


‘aside an equivalent of ¥60 milion to 


finance a program aimed at further 
promoting its ties with Japan. l 

The Australian-Japan Foundation in 
charge of this program will scree applica- 
tions and grant scholarship to 15 Japanese 
for a nine-month study tour of Australia. 
At the same time, financial assistance will 
be given to five Australians for a similar 
tour of Japan to acquaint themselves with 
Japanese people and customs. Financial 
aid will also be ayailable to research 
groups that serve the common interests of 
the twọ countries in scientific, economic 
and cultural fields. 

Under the program, some $A80,000 
has been earmarked to establish an inten- 
sive course on the Japanese language. The 
course, designed for professional people 
and postgraduate students, will be offered 
at the Australian National University, 
Canberra, from January to December 
1978. 


Each County, City in Taiwan 
To Have Cultural Activity Center 


The Taiwan Provincial Government is 
mapping out plans to establish cultural 
activity centers and libraries all over the 
province in line with the cultural policy 
set by the Central Government, according 
to the Taiwan Education Department. 
The national policy involves construction 
of a cultural activity center in each 
county and city, and a library in each 
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township and village. 
Seminar on Chinese Literature 


The Tien Education Center in Taipei 
is sponsoring a literary seminar at its audi- 
torium from Oct. 12 this year to Jan. 1, 
1978 to promote the study of Chinese 


literature. 
A series of lectures are given by experts 


and university professors on different 
aspects of Chinese literature, followed by 
discussions. 

A second literary seminar of similar 


nature will be organized by the Cosmic 
Light Inc. 


APU To Cosponsor Art Exhibit 


The fifth Asian Parliamentarians’ 
Exhibit of Paintings, Calligraphy, and 
Photographs will be held for one month 
starting December 30 this year at the 
Chungshan Art Gallery of the Sun Yat-sen 
Memorial Hall in Taipei. The exhibition is 
aimed at promoting cuitural interflow and 
cooperation between APU member 
countries. 
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